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each a piebeld Adminiitrati(m ea tins ii IScelj^ to be, if it it 
fiittDj formed by ibe juuction of some of the "Wbigs.” 

Mr. Brougham, who hy the death of the Queen 
hod lost the office of Attorn^-General to her 
ilojesty, and with it the appertaining precedence at 
the Bar, waa now invested with permanent rank, by- 
patent, the gift of the new Ministry, whom he was 
eagerly supporting in the House of Commons. He 
had there, during severfll years, been a fierce assailant 
of Lord Eldon, who, in the Anecdote Book, speaks of 
his attacks as followa : — 

“ In the House of Commons, the conduct of that 
gentleman was often attributed to his not having a 
silk gown, and his not having that silk gown was 
supposed to be by him attributed to me. It was 
known by many, that his Majesty was so offended by 
parts of hia speeches upon the proceedings on the 
Bin of Pdns and Penalties, in the case of Queen 
Caroline, that he would not hear of that gentleman’s 
bdng appointed one of the King’s ccoinselj and I 
was repeatedly told by his Majesty, that he should 
consider it as an affiont to himself if I should pro- 
pose to him such on appointment. My suggestion 
always was, that it did not become the dignity of his 
Majesty to manifest that the conduct of ilr. B, could 
BO affect him, and I stated the great inconvenience and 
injustice which it occoflioned to other gentlemen at 
the Bar, as promoting them in their profession was 
not merely overlooking Brougham, but doing him the 
injury, as it would be thought, of making promotious 
to his prejudice ; that it was not merely refusing him 
a favour, by not promoting him in the ordinary course 
of profeerional advancement, but degrading him by 
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advancing others. His Majesty, however, remained 
determined not to give him the appointment. Upon 
the late change of Administration (1827) I received 
a message from the King, to inform me that he had 
then consented to give him a siliv gown, by giving 
him a Patent of Precedence. That message was 
delivered to me hy Lord Lyndhurst, and I desired 
him to express my duty to his Majesty, and to state 
that I considered the communication as an authority 
to me to mention that it was his Majesty’s act which 
had prevented this appointment from being made at 
an earlier period, and which the Chancellor promised 
me to state to the Eung. The Archbishop of York 
also delivered to me a message from Mr. B'., stating 
that he knew that I had not stood in the way of his * 
preferment, hut that it was the act of his Majesty 
that he had not before been promoted. Subsequently 
to this was pronounced his panegyric upon me at 
Liverpool, and something of the same kind in the 
cause at Lancaster relative to an obstruction in the 
River Mersey. The same misrepresentation of my con- 
duct prevailed as to Mr. Hemnan.” 

A bOl for the alteration of the Game Laws was 
the subject of some discussion in the House of Lords 
on the 11th of May. Lord Abingdon having op- 
posed it. 

Lord Eldon said he wished to offer a few words respecting 
it, more especially because, in the days of his youth, he had 
been probably as great a poacher as any one, on the lands of 
the Noble Lord who had just resumed his seat, and to whom 
this was, perhaps, the best moment to tender an apology. 
[_A lauffh.'l He. went on to express his disapproval of the 
bid, which he thought would increase rather than diminish 
the offence of poaching, and which did nothing tbward 

B 2 
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repreiaing the objectiotmble modem practice of collectmg 
game In large quantities withm narrow limits, for tbe porpote 
of battnaa (With reference to tiie Tulgar error, that a roan 
Btarting game on hia own land had a right to pnrgne it oror 
the IftTid of another, he related to the Honee his fitrourite 
itory about poochera at Encombe.*) 

The attempt to relax the marriage law in favour of 
the Umtarions was renewed in this Session. On the 
motion of Lord Lansdowne, in June, for going into 
CJommittee upon a hill, passed hy the Commons for this 
purpose, Lord Eldon repeated his former objections 
somewhat more in detaiLf He added some farther re- 
marks, the principal of which are contained in a paper, 
found in his hand-writing since his death. The most 
material passages of that paper ore the following : — 

The whole gronikd of coanpkint the UnitarianB hare u in 
the fact that, in the bleeang which the minister pronounoee 
at the eloeo of the marriage oeremonj, he ble«M* the pertiee 
in the names of '* God the Fathe r , God the Son, and God the 
Htdy Ghost** As a clergyman of the Church of En gland 
and a Trinitarian, if he aaid only •* God bless you,** be must 
under the word — the singlo word — ** God” — mean mactl/ 
tho Ktme as he OL p f oss es in all these words. Ihe TTnitarians 
don't, I understand, object, in Baptism, to baptism *' la the 
« TMtTTtfi of the Father, tiie Son, and the Holy Ghost indeed 
they cant — for our SoTiour himself^ if memory serres 
rightly, commandB baptism in those names — but they object 
to receive a blessing where tho word “ God” is used as nbovo. 
It seems but a whimidcal ground of complaint, for the ocro- 
monial requires no answer to be made by them to the bless- 
ing— -no assent to it. If the Jow was to mj to me, God 
■blesB you,” — if the Unitarian was to say to mo, “ God bless 
you,” — if our ** anaent ally,” the Turk, was to say tome, "God 
hlpwi you,”' — I should think myself a strange pecriih creature, 

* Already given near the end of Chap. XXVL 

I See hia ipeeche* in 1824, Chap, XLVI. 
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(if nothing was required of me,) if I thought my conscience 
insulted by the Mnd expression of the Jew, the Unitarian, 
or the Turk, because they used the expression God,” each 
of them giving a differ-ent meaning from that in which I, a 
Trinitarian, a Chmch of England man, used the same word 
« God.” 

Where are these exceptions, as to the mode of celebrating 
marriage, to stop ? If the Unitarians obtain this, how can 
the Roman Catholics be denied a bill of the same nature ? 
Marriage with them is a sacrament, a sacrament in the ad- 
ministration of which the Roman Catholic priest only can 
effectually act ; yet they don’t refuse, in obedience to the 
law, to submit, and do submit, to marry in the Protestant 
Church, where the ceremony is no sacrament, though holy, 
and where the minister is by many of them not considered as 
a duly-ordained priest. If you compel the (Roman Catholic) 
Trinitarian to be married in yoxm church as weU as in his 
own, will you allow him to remain subject to this grievance, 
while you relieve the Anti-trinitarian by this bUl ? 

How many other members of the different sects in this 
coimtry may apply to you ? 

After arguing in his speech to the effect of the fore^ 
going extracts, Lord Eldon moved the rejection of the 
bill, but was outvoted by a majority of 61 against 54. 
This was on the 26th of June: on the 29th the bill 
was abandoned. The Session of Parhament for 1827 
closed on the 2nd of July, and Lord Eldon retired, as 
usual, to his seat at Encombe. 

He had formed but too accurate an opinion, when, 
in his letter to Lady F. J. Bankes announcing Lord 
Liverpool’s apoplectic secure,’ he spoke of Mr. Can- 
ning’s health as likely to be unequal to the labours of 
First hlinister. In the beginning of August, Mr. 
Canning was attacked by an inflammatory fever, suc- 
ceeding to, or proceeding from, other ailments ; and 

B 3 
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on tlie 8tli hifl Government ttos terminated, almost in 
its very outset, by bis death. 

The genina of Mr. Canning ■was of the largest sco^ 
and of the finest order. Upon some of those general 
principles of politics TThich have become associated 
■with his memory, the judgments of mankind will 
probably be ever divided ; bat, even with the most 
determined of his opponents, rt has long ceased to 
be matter of question, that boldness, originality, and 
grandeur, were the characteristics of his polity. That 
policy, too, was essentially English. It was upon 
English principles that he upheld authority — it was 

upon English principles that he succoured liberty 

it was to English interests, in the most enlarged and 
generous sense, that his heart and his cneigjes were 
devoted — and his leading conviction was that “ En- 
“ gland, to be safe and happy, must be great.”* 

It was not, however, until his latter years, that 
he reached the full measure of his merited fame. 
He hod attained no small celebrity at coH^e, and 
even at school ; and had acquired, before he was 
five^d-thirty years of age, great literary distinction 
and a pre-eminent reputation in the House of Com- 
mons. But that loftier pnusc, which belonged to 
him as a leader of his country’s councils, was re- 
luctantly and slowly conceded. Long before' the 
public in general bad recognised the real extent of 
hifl powers, he had been characterised by one of 
the more discerning and candid of his opponents f 
03 “ the first logidxm in Europe.” But ordinary 

* See the ipirfted iketch of W* charaeter and polJoj, prefiied to 
hi* •peecbe® ty Mr. Thorj, toL L p. 172. 

t Lord Holland, In the Honw of Lorda. 
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observers clung to ordinary prejudices. The com- 
bination of solid with brilliant qualities is so rare, 
that people commonly suppose an abundant spark- 
luig of wit on the surface to indicate a dearth of 
wisdom beneath. The self-love of the vulgar will not 
brook to acknowledge any one man as their superior 
in several distinct departments of mind : and thus it 
was assumed, that the dazzling favourite of the House 
of Commons could not possibly possess the qualifica- 
tions of a sound statesman. The full recognition of 
his superiority was further retarded b}’^ another cause 
which it must be owned that he had himself set in 
motion — the ill-will of those whom his talent for ridi- 
cule had annoyed. The laugh passes awa)’’, but the 
smart remains ; and none are more thin-skinned than 
the tlnck-witted. Tliose wliom in the buoyancy of 
his spirits he had satirised, and among whom were 
found some members even of his own political party, 
sought their revenge according to their nature, and 
gave him out as a mercurial, flighty rhetorician, a 
mere epigrammatist, wanting in all the solid parts of 
business. At his entrance into the Cabinet, and for 
many years afterwards, the ofihnce was still unfor- 
given, and the disparagement was still reiterated. 
When the Ministry began to divide itself into two 
sections, the one somewhat rigid in its adhesion to. 
actual establishments, and the other a little adven- 
turous in experiments and concessions, the part taken 
by Mr. Canning, in favour of tlie larger and more 
hazardous theories, led to certain differences of 
opinion between him and Lord Eldon ; and of these 
differences, widened as they had been by the Cabinet 
conflicts of September 1809, the enemies of Mr. Can- 

B 4 
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mng took all possible advantage, sedulouflly con- 
trasting bis character *, such as they themselves had 
chosen to misrepresent it, mth the sterlmg qualities 
of the Ohoncdlor The Chancellor, it la hardly re- 
quisite to say, had no share in these petty attempts 
— for no man’s mmdwas more averse from animosity 
or mtngue, and no man was less disposed to seek his 
own credit by mjuruig the personal character of a 
colleague , but it is among colleagues that pohtical 
differences breed most displeasure , and something of 
a nuhtant spirit did certainly disclose itself now and 
then between these two distinguished members of the 
Government-. In Mr Cannmg it broke out by way 
of inadental sarcasm upon the old fashioned tenets 
of the l^al digmtory , while the Chancellor would 
indulge m a httle qinet satire on the stuniig genius 
of the parhamentaiy leader But the fiercest assail 
ants of Mr Canning were the low party m Church 
and State , who, hatmg him for his anti-revolutionary 
principles, and galled by his perpetual and powerful 
chastisements of their foremost pretenders, dogged 
him with unrciuittmg malice, in hopes, by dnmogmg 
his fame, to discredit bia authority They were cease- 
lessly on the watch for the slightest slip in his 
parhamentaiy or official coorac^ and, of tbo fow blots 
ho made, every one was hit- At length, however, 
gemus, courage, and tunc, conquered all obstruc- 
tiouB and the English people, undeceived as to his 
character, rendered to it a complete, though a tardy, 
justice. 

As an orator, ho stood beyond nvoliy, and almost 

* See a ipodmen of thtto parallel* In an extract from Cobbett’a 
■Bcglitcr," at tbe beginahig of Chap. XUX 
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beyond comparison. He combined, as bas been hap- 
pily said, 

The free movement, spirit, and reality of British Par- 
liamentaiy debate, -with the elaborate perfection of the forum 
and the agora, and the accessary accomplishments and graces 
of modem literature.” ^ 

It is scarcel}'’ an exaggeration to affirm, that in his 
single person tvere united all the liighcst gifts of 
eloquence wliich nature had distributed among the 
most eminent of his Parliamentary competitors. A 
lucid, close, and forcible logic, effective alffie for the 
estabhshment of truth and the exposure of absurdity, 
hypocrisy, and pretension, — an elevated tone of decla- 
mation, appealing not so much to passion, as to what 
was noblest in thought and sentiment, — a stream of 
imagery and quotation, rich, various, and yet never 
oveiffio'wing the main subject, — a hght “ artillery of 
wit,” so disciplined, that not a shot of it flashed 
without telling upon the issue of tlie conflict, — an 
unfailing, ^’’et constantly diversified harmony of period, 
and a magical command of those lightning words 
and phrases, which burn themselves, at once and for 
ever, into the hearer’s mind, — these, and all these 
in their perfection, were among the powers of that 
eloquence which death had thus suddenly hushed. 

Deprived of Mr. Canning, the Ministry did not 
long survive. Until the beginning of the new year, 
however, it went on under the following arrangement. 
The office of First Lord of the Treasury was under- 
taken by Lord Goderich, and that of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer by Mr. Herries. Mr. HusMsson, who 
was now intended to lead the House of Commons, 

* jSIr. TheiTy’s Memoir, p. 175. 
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Bucceeded Lord Goderich at the Colonial Office, and 
TTEB himself replaced at the Board of Trade by Hi. 
Gharlea Grant, afterwards Lord Glenelg. Mr. Sturges 
Bonme, removing to the Office of "Woods and Foresta, 
made way for the Marquis of Lonsdowne, as Seoetary 
for the Home Department ; and Mr. Tierney accepted 
the filtnation of Master of the Mint. Lord Harrowby 
retired; the Duke of Portland became President of 
the Council in his room ; and the Privy Seal, which 
hod been held by his Grace, was transferred to the 
Earl of Carlisle. The Duke of Wellington resumed the 
command of the army, which he hod resigned in the 
preceding April, bat did not take a seat in the Cabinet. 

On this last of the Ministerial arrangements, Lord 
Eldon’s opinion is expressed in the following extract 
from a letter to Lord Encombe. 

Lord Eldon to Lord Eneombo, — (Extract.) 

(Witlwixt dtte, but TtceaTod Aag:as!i SStb, 1627.) 

" Too have seen that the Bake of Weffington, now poor 
Canning is dead, has token the command of the am/. He 
holds that this oonnects him no more with Mhnstora than if 
he took the command of the Hone Guards, as I bear. This 
if not inconristont, thoogh it wiQ $ran to the public to be 
so, wbon it may be said, ‘ If it does not connect him with 
* Mmisters, why did ho not keep it under Minister Canning?* 
I happen to know that there is a yery sadsfactory difTcronce 
between those two coses. I wish that I was os snre that it 
does not connect btm with Mimsters. I am sure ho thinks it 
docs not ; for an honcster man does not Eve. But — I my 
no more.** 

The Duke, having accepted this office, explained 
bis motives to a few of bis political connexions, 
through the medium of a letter to Lord Westmor- 
land, of which a copy was found among Lord Eldon’s 
papers, having been sent to liim at the Duke’s request 
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by tbe military secretary, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
witli copies of tlie letters to tbe Duke from tbe King 
and Lord Godericb, and of tbe Duke’s answers. 

The Diihe of IVcllington to the Earl of Westmorland. 

“ Kingston Ilnll, 

" My dear Lord Westmorland, “August I7tli, 1827. 

“ I thinlc it possible you may not come here to-day. I 
therefore send you the enclosed copies of letters which I 
received this day, by the hands of Lord Anglesey, from the 
King and Lord Goderich, and of my answers.*' I had little 

* Lord Goderich to the Dulic of Wellington. 

“ Do\ming Street, 

“ My dear Duke of Wellington, " August I5tii, 1827. 

“ I am commanded by the Iving to transmit to you, by the hands 
of Lord Anglesey, the accompanying letter from his Majesty. 
From the bottom of my heart I hope yon will accept the King’s 
offer ; and I am sure you ■will do me the justice to believe that my 
anxiety that you should do so does not arise from anything whicli 
may be personal to myself, but from my entire conviction that 
your return to the command of the army is of the last importance 
to the best interests of our common country, wliich can in no cir- 
cumstances forget what she owes to your long and distinguished 
services. 

“ To say more would only be to repeat the same sentiments in 
other words ; and I will only add that I remain, 

“ My dear Duke of Wellington, 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, Godeiuch.” 

King George IV. to the Duke of Wellington. 

.“My dear Friend, “Roynl Lodge, August 15tli, 1827. 

“ I -write for the purpose of again offering to you the command 
of my army ; and I sincerely hope that the time is arrived when 
the country •will no longer be deprived of the benefit of yoiu high 
talents. Always -with great truth, 

“ Tour sincere friend, G. R.” 

The Duhe of Wellington to King George IV. 

“Kingston Hall, August 17th, 1827. 

“ I have received your Majesty’s most gracious commands con- 
veying to me the offer of the command of your Majesty’s ariny. 
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or no conveTBfttion mth Lord Angleeej It appeared to mo, 
firom whftt be eaid, that the ^vubed that Mr Hemes 

shcrald be Chancellor of the Exche^pierj btit that Mr Hemes 
was but httle mchned to toko that offioe , and that, m that 
case, it would be filled by I#ord Palmerston. 

You are as well aware as J am of what has passed here- 
tofore between his Miyesty, Mr Canning, and myself, re- 
Bpeotmg the command of the army I don’t thmW I oonld 
have refosed to taVn the oommand when thna fiunHy and 
fairly offered to me, — the reasons alleged for remgmng it no 
longer existing, — without taking imiw ground formy refusal, 
differing &om that before taken ns the reason for resigning, 
and moonsistent with my former professions m pubho, as 
well as in private, and m writing I have stated to Lord 
Godench distinctly, that I take the command of the army, cs 
of an army m the field, notwithstanding pohbcml differences 
of opmion. I sm aware of the delicacy of the position m 
which I shall bo placed, but I think I can ovexcoms that 
difficulty more eosQy than I could the abandonment of my 


which I accept j and your Mijes^ may rely upon it, that In per- 
forming the dudes of the high station which your M^esty has most 
grackmily eaOed upon me to £11, it will be my earnest wish and 
endeavour to give your Hc^jesty the same sntiifactlciD which it has 
been the hsppmeas and pnde of my life to give you heretofore, — 
which is snbmitted to your hl^es^ by year Mi^estys most 
devoted snld^ct, TVii.T.nrgTCor * 

DuJtt (ff TVeltiM^on to Lord GoderteJt. 

“ lly dear Ijord Godericb, Klafrtw Ilmll, Ao^n^ nth, 1B97 
** I have received yonr letter, from Lord Anglesey I have 
never thought that political difference* of opinion ought to prevent 
me from commanding bis M^es^s army at the nemo Guards, 
equally os an army in the field t and I have written to hii Mijesty 
in answer to his moet gracious letter, that I accept Ids most gra- 
dons offer of tho command of his army, and that his Al^esty may 
roly upon it that, in tho perfonnaoce of the dntle* of tho high 
sUtiou which hli hlijesty has most gradonsly called upon me to 
fiD, it will bo my earnest wish end endeavour to give his Jl^fetty 
the same satisfaction wbkh It has been the happiness and pride of 
my life to give him heretofore. 

“Ever yours, Welldcotox " 
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profcssionnl position, or nny inconslslcncy upon llic rcnsons of 
my rcsignution. Believe me, ^ 

“ Ever yotirs most, Hlnccrcly, 

“ 'Wellington.” 

Lord Eldon having vTittcn to the Luke on the 
subject of these communications, received the follow- 
ing answer from his illustrious friend: — 

The Duhe of io Lord LUlon. 

“!My dear Lord Eldon, Stmt field Snyo, Sept. Ist, 1827. 

I nm very much obliged to yon for your letter; and as I 
had not heard from yon on the subject of that one, which I 
had desired Lord Eitzroy Somerset to show yon, I iittcndcd 
to write to you. I certainly thought and wished that there 
should be no mistake, in rogsird to the principle on which I 
accepted the oflico of Commander in Chief, and to the relation 
in which its acceptance would place me to the ])olitics of the 
Government In regard to the acceptance of tlic otlicc itself, 
I had declared myself in public ns well as in private, and in 
writing to his Islajcsty and to his late ^Minister; and I had 
likewise declared in Parliament the relation in which I should 
stand to the politics of the Government. AVith these declar- 
ations before them, the King and his ^Minister called upon 
me to give my serv'icc, on the ground of the public interests 
requiring it; and, in accepting, I have again declared my 
principle. I may have placed myself too high, and, like 
others, fall from the difficult position which I have assumed. 
But this is quite clear, viz. that I have assumed that position ; 
and there I will remain as long as I can do .any good in it. 

I am not astonished that the friends of the Administra- 
tion should consider this aiTangemcnt as a great gain. In 
one sense it is so. If, on the one hand, the Administiation 
have no claim upon my services out of my profession, I, on 
the other, can be of no counsel or party against them ; and 
they are certain that one great branch of the service ^vill be 

conducted according to their noshes.” 

^ 

Ever, my dear Lord Eldon, 

“Yours most sincerely, 

“ Wellingtoil” 
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Lord Eldon to Lord Enconibe. — -(Extract.) 

••Baiidij night, (Sept Wi, 1627.) 

" A great manj thanks to you for your Urt kind letter. 
"With respect to the political port of it, aa it relates to the 
Duke of Wellington, though I am perfectly satisfied that, in 
the pre s en t ciroanistimcee of tho country, he could not refuse 
to accept the connnand of the army — and, though be is not in 
the Cabinet, and disapproves, I believe, tborougbly, the form- 
ation of an Administration composed of persons of such oppo- 
site publio prindplea, that, if they are all honest in their 
professed opinions, they never ooold agree about any interest- 
ing publio matter, — yet that acceptance cannot but I thinks 

a strong prop to the Administration, as the p resent Oppoeition 
cannot possibly, I think, have tho benefit of his counsel and 
advice against the Administradon, if they choose to adopt 
menstiroB which be may think ought not to be adopted, but 
which the Commander-m-Chiof may be obliged to execute. 
Besides this, aU experience proves, that when indiridnals 
ooine froqncutly into company and contact with each other, 
th^ soon like each other better than they did before ; they 
soften as to their difier e noe a , and the oQ and vinegar begin to 
lose their repugnant properties, and to amalgamate with eadi 
other as if they were eubstances of the same nature. Among 
those who, towards the end of the Scssiou, were tho deter- 
mined friends of Wollhigton, Peel, and Eldon, the opinions, 
as to W.’s Qoceptanoe, arc various. Some think he ought not 
to have accepted — some that ho ought — some that ho should 
have made conditkms and some that he should have told 
his Majesty plainly, that be must change his Administration, 
ond toko the late Ministors; and that, upon that condition 
only, he would command the army. This last opinion, I nm 
sure is wrong — for I have seen enough of tho feelings of the 
people of tliM country to be sure that they will have their 
King (let them over so heartily disliko measures) talked to as 
a Khig — that they will not bear any person’s dictating to 
him L- that they will not endoro a Sovertagn over their Sovo- 
particularly, that they would never endure a 
person’s bolding such language to the King, whom they would 
consider as a military man, confiding in the attachment of tho 
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nrniy to liini; which army hcj ns agood subject, should, by every 
proper means in liis power, endeavour to attach to tlic Sovc~ 
•reign. After all, though I think he could not refuse to accept, 
because the country has not another man in it lit to command 
the army, I think the acceptance, though unavoidable in my 
opinion, will nevertheless be the cause of much, that, with my 
principles, I shall have to lament. The members of the 
motley Administration and their adherents think they have 
gained a vast advantage. 

“ So much as to the sahis pithlica.'* 

*■$>«:**** 

Lord LIdon to Lord Stoiccll. — (Extract.) 

“Saturday niglit ; (from Encombe, probably Sept. 1827). 

“ I think Lady Eldon is sommdiat better. Nothing can 
be more certain than that she received benefit here last year, 
and Pennington urged her coming here again this year. The 
loneliness of the place is far from being an object of distaste 
with me. Besides, we are now getting, close by, what grieves 
me, as likely to destroy the beauties of loneliness — we are 
getting a nuisance here at Swanage, of a bathing place of 
much resort, — and tliis spot unfortunately becoming a lion 
for those to look at who resort there. 

As to being out of a town where nobody that comes into 
or goes out of my house has not been watched, and knovm to 
political persons upon the watch, for some months, I was 
eager for that, among other reasons, to leave town, upon which 
I will tell you more than I now write when we meet. It is per- 
haps unfortunate too, that having been accustomed, ever since 
I was called to the Bai’, to be out of to-wn during vacations, 
I have an anxiety to continue that, (perhaps not commendable 
but really irresistible), as long as I can. I have all my life 
disliked going to bathing or public places, or visiting other 
folks at their homes — and now I can’t spend my time at 
inns, when I am out of town. This led me to (perhaps a 
foolish measure) buying this place, which we have been very 
fond of now for twenty years ; and after the very great ex- 
pense of the various improvements, which in the house, gar- 
dens, and grounds, I have been at, I cannot bring myself to 
throw all that away — which would be infallibly the case if 
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did not OCTWonaPy rosido here. 'We ehall probably moke 
a much ahorter fUy, however, than -we did last year, — I 
t>imW certainly. Being absent from your sodety I can aasore 
yon I feel very painfully t as to any other society in Londcm, 
I should be quite content to have done with it entirety." 

Lord Eldon to Lady EUzaheth Repton. — (Extract.) 

(Franked Koreoiber 4tli, 1837.) 

“ 'W’e are now here already soroc days beyond the day in 
wHoh, in any former year, we oouH remain here. It is nt 
least OB pleasant as slttlu g in Lincoln's Tnn Hall among the 
lawyers. Shadwell tnfmfna me by letter of his appointment ; 
his letter is towards mo a Tory handsome one. My old oo- 
quaintonce, who is gone to Ireland,* has not thought it 
neceseory to pay mo the some compliment; indeed, com- 
mendng a Chancellorship at sevenly-three is so foolish a bud- 
nees, that pedupa he thought it most advisable to be sUent. 
Fanny is -very well We all join in afiection to yon, and 
I am, Tours ever, Eii>OH." 

With the yetir 1827, ends also the Anecdote Book 
of Lord Eldon. He thus conclades it ; — 

“ Here I close tlus volume, which, at different idle 
moments, and without much attention to the fact 
whether matters, recorded in it, deserve to be remem- 
bered or not, and for the amusement of my grandson, 
has been formed. To his custody the volume is com- 
mitted, under a conviction that no communication 
will be permitted by him, either of its contents or of 
any part of its contents, save only where that commu- 
nication may be mode without prejudice to the cha- 
racter of his ancestor.” 

Never was a caution less required. Many of the 
anecdotes and recollections which that book contains 
are omitted indeed fimn this biography, as being 

* Sir AnthoDy Hart. 
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nlready kiio^m, or as not possessing tliat sort of in- 
terest -wbicK Tp-ould make them acceptable to the 
general reader ; but neither in that volume, nor in any 
of the correspondence ■which has been perused for the 
purpose of this -work, amounting to upwards of 2,000 
letters from Lord Eldon to various persons, chiefly 
members of his own famity, with whom he would 
naturally have had least reserve, has there been found 
one sentence, which his enemies, if any such suindve, 
could have distorted to the disadvantage of his high 
and honest fame ; no underhand motives — no mean- 
nesses — no duplicity — no silly vanity — ]io offen- 
sive egotism — not one of all the littlenesses that so 
often raise a laugh against wise men, and a sneer 
against great ones. 

Most of those anecdotes and recollections in Lord 
Eldon’s manuscript volume, which do not peculiarly 
attach themselves to any ascertainable date in this 
biography, seem to find their place conveniently here, 
at the point of time where that volume closes. 

“ The Lord Sandwich who was First Lord of the 
Admiralty (in 1771), was, as the world said, very 
profligate, and -without religious principles. Dr. Scott 
of Simonburn dined at his table, and, as report stated, 
was about to say grace before dinner, when Lord 
Sandwich said, ‘ Stay doctor, 1 have a chaplain of my 
own, who is coming into the room ; ’ and immediately a 
monkey was introduced dressed in canonicals. Scott 
then apologised for having obtruded his services, 
assuring Lord Sandwich that he did not know his 
Lordship had a relation in orders.” 

“ Alderman Watson, when bathing in the West 
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Indies, liad the misfortune to lose his leg by the bite 
of a shark. Some years afterwards, when he and 
Wilkes were both in the House of Gommons and a 
tax upon attorneys was proposed, Alderman "Watson 
spoke strongly in fiivour of the tax, and inveighed 
warmly against the attorneys in general. Somebody 
asked Wilkes what made his brother alderman so 
severe upon the attorneys ? ‘ Why,’ said WHkes, * my 
brother alderman was bit by a shark when he was 
young, and boa never forgiven it.’ ” 

“ When Mr. Harley was Lord Mayor, Wilkes 
having done some discreditable act, Harley told him 
that he should inform the Livery what he had done. 
* You may do so,' said Wilkes ; * I shall deny it, and 
that will be enough with them to induce them to think 
you a bar and mo a most honourable man.’ " 

“ When the Duke of Richmond was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, he took firequent ocoaaion to re- 
monstrate with hifl company against the prevalent 
practice in Ireland, of duelling upon trivial occasions. 
A young gentleman, who sat next him, stated his 
opinion ns concurring with the Duke’s, observing that 
he was never out but once, and that that was not to 
fight himself, but, os his fothor was to fight, ho wished 
to see that the old boy behaved well.” 

“ George lY. when Prince of Wales, met with a 
Highland soldier, very for advanced in years. Ho 
asked him whether he had ever been inEngland before. 
Ho answered shyly, ‘ Yes, once, — as far as Derby.’ • — 
That was when ho was in the Pretenders army.” 

“ When oven a most worthy man is surprised into 
doing an not, which, not under the influence of sur- 
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prise, lie would not have done; lie is liurried into 
maintaining that lie is I'iglit and has done no ^^Tong, 
though perhaps he was the last man in the world who 
would have done the act, or attempted to justify it, if 
not taken by surprise. I remember a Kentish clergy- 
man, named jMr. B * who was as worthy a man as 
ever lived, and who, in September, had leave to shoot 
upon a gentleman’s estate, who was out with him, and 
upon a line cock pheasant rising, shot at it, and brought 
it do-wii. ‘ ]\Ir. B * said the gentleman upon whose 
estate the}^ were shooting, ‘ this is too much. You had 
my leave to shoot upon my estate, anti, not content 
with the ample sport 5*ou have had in killing par- 
tridges, 3^ou Idll — before the season commences, and 
before my face — this pheasant. This is too much — it 
is past bearing.’ ‘ Sir,’ said B under the influence 
of surprise and misery, ‘ what, do you call that a phea- 
sant? It is a partridge, and nothing but a partridge.’ 
After repeating this two or three times he recollected 
himself — made no apology for what he had done — 
for any man, an eager shot, may kiU a plieasant that 
rises before him in September — but prayed forgive- 
ness for what he had said after he had shot the bird, 
and hardly forgave himself.” 

“ j\Ir. Morton Pitt, member for the county of 
Dorset, established, in the parish of Coife Castle, a 
ropery to employ the poor. George Rose, Secretary 
to the Treasury, Morton Pitt’s acquaintance and 
friend, thought the Government ought to encourage 
this act of provision and kindness for the poor, and 
contracted with ]\Ir. M. Pitt for a few hundred pounds’ 
worth of cordage. The Act of Parliament occurred 
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to neither of them j but, Boon ofterwarda, Mr. Morton 
Pitt, in consequence, it ia reported, of threats that if 
he sat and voted in Parliament he should be sued for 
the penalties os a contrador^ ■was obliged to be re- 
elected to represent the county’,” 

At the Lord Mayor’s dinner on the 9th No’mnber, 
at Guildhall, it ia customary for the crier to give 
the toasts, by stating that the Lord Mayor, the Lady 
Mayoress, the noblemen present, naming each, the dif- 
ferent aldermen, naming each, and others, drink the 
health he is instructed by the Lord Mayor to mention. 
On one 9th of November, when toasts considerably 
more than a dozen had been given, a person at the 
bottom of the HaH having got somewhat intoxicated, 
npon hearing that the Lady Mayoress’s name was pven 
ont, as one of the parties drinkiDg a fourteenth or 
fifteenth gloss, exclaimed, to the great amusement of 
the company, * Bless me, ho'W drunk the Lady Mayoress 
must be by this time ! ’ ” 

I •went once with Lord Wellesley to Windsor to 
wait upon the King. He had formerly represented 
Windsor, and (os in most boroughs) they have on 
active clever -voter of the lower order of voters, of 
great use in elections. Ho mentioned to mo that, 
standing upon the interest of the Blues, he employed 
one of those clover fdlows os a sort of lower agent 
against his opponents the TellowB. This fellow, ho 
said, had a wooden leg, which, upon this occasion, 
was pointed blue; but having, ns his habit was, got 
very drunk, and being found at night lying in the 
streets, some of the opposite party painted his wooden 
leg yellow. When ho rrakod in the morning bo found 
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himself laughed at and ridiculed by a great body of 
the Yellows, congregated to enjoy his distress. He 
immediately sent to the bellman to go round the town 
of Windsor and desire the attendance of all people at 
a fire, in the street named by tbe bellman, there to 
meet him. When the assembly was gathered together, 
he took off his yellow leg, and loudly proclaimed that 
as Cranmer burnt the hand, the sight of which he 
could not endure, so his conscience obliged him, what- 
ever pain it cost him, to allow the flames to consume 
his leg, and committing the yellow leg to the flames, 
he, amidst the applause of all around, pulled out a 
new blue leg from under his coat, affixed it to his 
thigh, and desired their company to the hustings to 
support Lord Wellesley (then Lord Mornington), their 
Blue candidate.” 

“ There was a low fellow, at an election at New- 
castle which I attended (of much the same sort of 
character as the Windsor person mentioned in the 
preceding article), who made a great many speeches, 
that, however singular they were, were of great use 
to the candidate he supported, among his fellow-voters, 
the freemen of the lower orders. One of the candi- 
dates, whose residence was within five or six miles, 
addressing the numerous electors, stated, that the 
law would not allow him to entertain them at his 
seat during the election, but that, when he could law- 
fully invite them, he should hope frequently to have 
the honour of their company to dine there. The 
other candidate was Sir John Trevelyan, who hved 
in Somersetshire, some hundred miles distant from 
Newcastle, who was silent : upon which this fellow 
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said : ‘ Gkiitlemen electors, os Sir John says nothing 
for hirntwlf, allow me to say something for him, and 
to osaore you that Sir John will also be extremely 
happy to have the honour of your company to dine 
with him at his seat in Somersetshiro ; hut he recom- 
mends it to you to provide for yourselves in going 
and returning, to get your dinners where you can in 
the eight or ten days of going, and as many in return- 
ing, and to choose moonlight nights for yonr journey j 
and I recommend to you to consider whose dinners you 
win like best, your neighbour’s, or the Somersetahire 
gentleman’s,’ This stuff had a considerable effect.” 

“ After Captain Pony returned from bis voyage of 
discovery, he was asked, at a dinner party where my 
Bucocssor and predecessor Lord Eiskine was present, 
what he and his crew had lived upon when they were 
frozen up in the polar sea. Parry said they lived 
upon the Seals, * And very good living too,’ said 
Erskine, ‘ if you keep them long enough.’ ” 

To these stories the present Earl has added three 
others, not set down in the Anecdote Book, but related 
to him by his grandfather : — 

“ A friend of mine,” said Lord Eldon, “ wont out 
of curiosity to hear the liorongues delivered at a de- 
bating society, which met in the neighbourhood of 
the courts of law. Ho heard one of the orators talk- 
ing most seditious languogc, and at last venturing to 
give a Greek quotation, in support, as ho was pleased 
to declare, of the democratic views which he had been 
taking. ‘ Gentlemen,’ the speaker cried, at the highest 
tone of his voice, * the poet Homer has this sentiment : 

Tor S* Kptlur 'Ayapjftntr 
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•wliicli is to say, All government is founded upon the 
consent of the people.’ The unlucky wight had relied 
too far on the ignorance of his audience. The uproar 
was instantaneous and immense, and he was forthwith 
ejected from the rostrum which he had so audaciously 
disgraced.” 

Under the old bribery laws an artful fellow con- 
trived the following cheap and safe trick for getting 
into Parliament, as the representative of a corrupt 
borough. At an election there, prior to the occasion 
on which he calculated that his object would be ac- 
complished, he presented himself as a candidate, and, 
making no promises or presents, obtained, as he had 
expected, very few supporters. With these few, how- 
ever, numbering some half dozen, he went to the poll,* 
and, shortly afterwards, sent a handsome amount 
of head-money to each of them. This was soon noised 
abroad, and produced the expected effect upon the 
electoral mind throughout the borough. At the 
general election he re-appeared ; was received with 
universal acclamation, and came in at the head of 
the poll, without giving or promising sixpence. The 
head-money was naturally expected as before; but 
this expectation '\vas never realised. Of course the 
honourable Member could never show his face in that 
borough again; but, at least, he had been a Member 
in one Parliament without danger and without cost.” 

A modem alteration of the law has precluded the 
repetition of this cheat ; for .a distribution of head- 
money is now made illegal, though it be long after 
the election, and even though it be not in fulfilment 
of any promise prior to the polling. 

c 4 
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“ The late Lord Cominissioiier Adum was, for many 
years, a personal friend of King George IV., and filled 
some high appointment in the Duchy of Cornwall, 
imder his Majesty when Prince of Wales. He was 
appointed to the Juiy Court in Scotland, upon its 
first establishment ; upon which a wag asked, ‘ Why 
is the Jury Court like Paradise?’ and answered his 
own question by saying, ‘ Because it is a place made 
for Adam' This joke Lord Eldon was fond of re- 
peating ; and he always added to it this counter ques- 
tion and answer: — ‘ Why is the Jury Court not like 
Paradise?’ * Because there is no getting Adam out 
of it,’” 
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CHAPTER LI. 

1828. 

I)is?oi,i:tion’ or i,oiin nonr.nicn’s ministky, and roiniATiON or 
THi: OUKK or \\T.M,iNf;TO\’.<: rr.TTr.iJs or i.oito r.i-DON to j.aov 
r. uANKi:?. AKi) oi- MU. rr.r.t, to i.ouo r.i.roN. — oi'Kniko 
or srssioN: i.oito r.!A>0NV surronror Tur. At)i)it!;s?. — t.kttkks 
or roTtn r.i.ooN to ladv r. j. luxurs. — i.oiti) i-.i-don's srr.r.cii 

OK lU TTLK or KAVAIMKO. I.UTTr.Tt.S Or I.Oltl) ri.nOK TO MltS!. 

ir. rjnrr.v, ako i.aoy r. j. iiAKicr.s. — urrr.Ai. or ti-.st and cou* 
rou-VTioK ACTS: i-onn r.i.DON’s srr.ixnrs against it. — r.oiiD 
ENConir.’s DKGuni:: i.oud ki.don’s i.r.TTr.u to mus. rAiiur.r.’ — 

LKTTKHS rnOM l.OUD F.LDON TO I.A!>Y 1*. .7. nANKr.S. ITTT 

CLUn ANNINT-KSAHY. — Kr.TimiMKNT OI' A SKCTION Or THF 
MiNisrnY. — CATnor.ic qufstion. — i.i:tti;ijs or i.oni) in.don 

TO I.ADY r. J. irVNKFS AND I.OUD STOWIIIJ., AND OI' LOUD 

KEDESD.U.K TO I.ORD EI.DON. LETTERS Ol'LORD ELDON TO 

LORD IIOA\n: .VND LOUD STOAYKI.L. 

Parliament was appointed to assemble for the Ses- 
sion of 1828 on tbe 29tli of January, but the new 
Ministry was not destined to meet it. Tlie close 
of the year 1827 had been marked by manifest signs 
of disunion between certain sections of tiie Cabinet ; 
and Lord Goderich, harassed with their dissensions, 
and hopeless of surmounting the jiersonal and politi- 
cal difficulties of the time, resigned his office on the 
8th of January. The foUo'wing letter refers to some 
unsuccessful elForts which Avere made for supplying 
his loss : — 
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“ The late Lord CommiBaoner Adam was, for many 
years, a personal friend of King George lY., and filled 
some high appointment in the Dnchy of Cornwall, 
under his Majesty when Prince of Wales, He was 
appointed to the Jury Court in Scotland, upon its 
first establishment ; upon which a wag asked, ‘ Why 
is the Jury Court like Paradise?’ and answered his 
own ^estion by saying, ‘ Because it is a place made 
for Adam* This joke Lord Eldon was fond of re- 
peoting ; and he always added to it this counter ques- 
tion and answer : ■ — ‘ Why is the Jury Court twt like 
Paradise? ’ * Because there is no getting Adam out 
of it,’” 
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CHAPTER LI. 
1828. 


DISSOLTJTION OF LORD GODERICH’S MINISTRY, AND FORMATION OF 
THE DUKE OF 'WELLINGTON’S : LETTERS OF LORD ELDON TO LADY 
F. J. RANEES, AND OF MR. PEEL TO LORD ELDON. OPENING 

OF session: lord Eldon’s support of the address. — letters 

OF LORD ELDON TO LADY F. J. RANKES. — LORD ELDON’S SPEECH 

ON RATTLE OP NAVARTNO. LETTERS OP LORD ELDON TO MRS. 

H. RIDLEY, AND LADY F. J. RANKES. REPEAL OF TEST AND COR- 

PORATION ACTS : LORD ELDON’s SPEECHES AGAINST IT. — LORD 

encomre’s degree ; lord Eldon’s letter to airs, farrer.* — 

LETTERS FROM LORD ELDON TO LADY F. J. RANKES. — PITT 
CLUR ANNIVERSARY. — RETIREMENT OP A SECTION OP THE 
MINISTRY. — CATHOLIC QUESTION. — LETTERS OP LORD ELDON 
TO LADY F. J. RANKES AND LORD STCWELL, AND OF LORD 

REDESDALE TO LORD ELDON. LETTERS OF LORD ELDON TO 

LORD HCWE AND LORD STO'WELL. 

Paeliament was appointed to assemble for tbe Ses- 
sion of 1828 on tbe 29tb of January, but tbe new 
Ministry was not destined to meet it. Tbe close 
of tbe year 1827 bad been marked by manifest signs 
of disunion between certain sections of tbe Cabinet ; 
and Lord Goderich, harassed witb tbeir dissensions, 
and hopeless of surmounting the personal and pobti- 
cal difficulties of tbe time, resigned bis office on tbe 
8tb of January. Tbe following letter refers to some 
unsuccessful efforts which were made for supplying 
-bis loss : — 
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Lord Eldon to Ijody F, J. Banket. 

(About J«n- l*t, 1W3.) 

“ Ivord Powifl has declined nccepting the bine riband that 
Ixird Pembroto bad. It was offered to Harrowbj', if he 
■Tronld nndertake to form an Adminifitration ; but be would 
not, — to which I may odd, he conld not. Lord Powia stated 
to hifl Majesty, in. a most reapeotfni letter, that ho could not, 
in accepting, do an act which might be thought inoonaistcnt 
with opposing a Mmistry, which ho thought himself con- 
scientiously bound to oppose. 

“ The supposed intention of this offer was, that it should 
hare some inffuenoe upon the support of the Duko of 
Northumberland, Lord Clive, &o. &o. The riband is now 

supposed to bo offered to the Luke of Portland. 

^ • • • • • • 

I believe the world hero are now pret^ well satisfied 
that I have not come hero for tbo sole purpose of intrigue, 
cabal, and holdlug conclaves for political purpose*, the 
mhusterial (papers) having, when they stated me to have 
political meeting in Hamilton Place, unluckily brought com- 
pany together, of many who have not been in town.® 

Tho King now seat for the Duke of "Wellington 
to re-construct the Ministry, who wns forthwitJi joined 
by sereral of his former colleagues, Mr. Peel under- 
taking the leadership in the House of (Dommons, 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Ba^iket. 

“Jm. lath, 182S. 

You win probably have heard from Bessy that there is 
an end of the late Administration. This is certainly fact : 
Lord, Dolce of, Wellington being charged and empowered 
by the Kang to form a now one. So tho Doko writes to mo 
in a note, and adds that bo shall call upon mo. iforo than 
this, ns to this matter, which I hear engrosses everybody’s 
attention and talk in this town, I have not, at tho tirao I 
writo this, heard. People in general ore delighted with tho 
dismissal of tho late A dministmtion: there may bo more diffi- 
culty in forming a perfectly good now ono than they imagine. 
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I hcnv that Cnlcraft rejoices that, as he got nothing in the 
late Administration, he is more comfortable than those who 
have lost what they got.” 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banhrs. 

“,Tnn. 2r>tli, 1S28. 

“ The j\Iinisti'y is now complete. — 1. Duke of ’Wellington, 
First Lord of the Treasury. 2. Lyndhurst, Chancellor. 3. 
Bathurst, President of Council. 4. Peel, Secretary of Home 
Department. 5. Secretary of Foreign Department, Dudley. 
G. Colonial Department, Huskisson. 7. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Gmdburn. 8. President of Board of Control, 
j\Ichillc. 9. Chancellor of Duchy, Aberdeen. 10. Pri^y 
Seal, Ellenborough. 11. JMint, Herrics. 12. Board of 
Trade, Grant. 13. Secretary at War, Palmerston. — Of 
which arc for Catholics, 1. Dudley ; 2. Huskisson ; 3. !Mcl- 
■\illc; 4. Ellenborough; 5. Grant; and 6. Palmerston. 
The other seven ai'c as yet for Protestants, but some very 
loose. You will observe, Dudley, Huskisson, Ginnt, Pal- 
merston, and Lyndhurst, (five) were all Conmnyiics, with 
whom the rest were, three weeks ago, in most violent contest 
and opposition. These things arc to me quite marvellous. 
How they arc all to deal with each other’s conduct ns to the 
late treaty with Turkey, and the Havarino battle, is impossi- 
ble to conjecture. I am told that the Dukes of Bntland and 
Newcastle have been to the King, to express their non- 
adhesion to this coalition. Lord Lowther has refused office ; 
so that, I suppose, Lonsdale is also dissatisfied. Viscountess 
Canning has written a strong letter, as Lord Ashley tcUs me, 
to Huskisson, strongly reproaching him for joining (I use 
Ashley’s own expression) her husband’s murderers. Ashley 
and the Shaftesburys are with Ministers. 

*^As the first fruits of this annngement, the Corporation 
of London have agreed to petition Parliament to repeal the 
laws which affect dissenters. Poor "Wetherell, who gallantly 
resigned the office of Attorney-General as a sacrifice to his 
principles and friends, and who, if he had kept it, would have 
had a high Law Office which became vacant wliilst the late 
Administration remained, is sacrificed to Scarlett, who is a 
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Ixrrd Eldon, to Lady F. J. BaitAet. 

(Abcnt Jo. 1ft, 1838.) 

“ Lord Pcrri* ha« declined accepting the blue riband that 
Ixjrd Pembroke hacL It wna offered to Harrowby, if be 
^ 70 Tlld undertake to form an Administration ; bnt ho mmld 
not, — to Trbich I may odd, he conld not. Lord Powia stated 
to his hityesty, in a most rtapectfnl letter, that ho conld not, 
in accepting, do on act which might be thought inconsistent 
with opposing a hlinistry, which he thought himself con- 
scientiously bound to oppose. 

** The supposed intention of this offer was, that it should 
have some influence upon tho support of the Duke of 
Northumberiand, Lord Clive, Ac. &o. The riband ia now 
anpposed to be offered to tho Luke of Portland. 

^ • • • • • • 

** I believe the world hare are now pretty well satisfied 
that I have not come here for the sole purpose of intrigue, 
cabal, and bolding conolavca for political purposes^ the 
ministerial (papers) having, when they stated me to have 
political meetings in Hamilton Place, xmlncHly brought com- 
pany together, of many who have not been in town." 

The King now sent for the Duke of Wellington 
to re-construct the Ministry, who wns forthwith joined 
by several of his former colleagues, Mr. Peel imdcr- 
tnldng the leadership in the House of Commons. 

Laid Eldon to Lady F. J, Bayiket. 

“Jin. latb, 1838. 

” Yon will probably have beard from Bca^ that thoro U 
an end of the late Administration. This U certainly fact : 
Lord, Duke of, Wellington bring charged and empowered 
by tho King to form a new one. So tho Duke writes to mo 
In a note, and odds that ho shoU call upon mo. More than 
this, ns to this matter, which I hear engrosses evorybody’s 
attention and talk in this town, I have not, nt tbc time I 
write this, heard. People in general ore delighted with tho 
dismissal of tho lato Administration x there may bo more dUH- 
oulty in forming apcrfcctly good now one than thoy imagine. 
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I hear that Calcraft rejoices that, aa he got nothing in the 
late Administration, he is more comfortable than those who 
have lost what they got.” 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banhes. 

“ Jan. 25tli, 1828. 

“ The hlinistry is now complete. — 1. Duke of Wellington, 
First Lord of the Treasury. 2. Lyndhurst, Chancellor. 3. 
Bathm’st, President of Council. 4. Peel, Secretary of Home 
Department. 5. Secretary of Foreign Department, Dudley. 
6. Colonial Department, Huskisson. 7. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Goulbum. 8. President of Board of Control, 
Melville. 9. Chancellor of Duchy, Aberdeen. 10. Privy 
Seal, EUenborough. 11. Mint, Herries. 12. Board of 
Trade, Grant. 13. Secretary at War, Palmerston. — Of 
which are for Catholics, 1. Dudley ; 2. Huskisson ; 3. Mel- 
ville; 4. EUenborough; 5. Grant; and 6. Palmerston. 
The other seven are as yet for Protestants, but some very 
loose. You will observe, Dudley, Huskisson, Grant, Pal- 
merston, and Lyndhurst, (five) were aU Canningites, with 
whom the rest were, three weeks ago, in most violent contest 
and opposition. These things are to me quite marveUous. 
How they are aU to deal with each other’s conduct as to the 
late treaty with Tm’key, and the Havarmo battle, is impossi- 
ble to conjecture. I am told that the Dukes of Butland and 
Newcastle have been to the King, to express their non- 
adhesion to this coalition. Lord Lowther has refused office ; 
so that, I suppose, Lonsdale is also dissatisfied. Viscountess 
Canning has written a strong letter, as Lord Ashley tells me, 
to Huskisson, strongly reproaching him for joining (I use 
Ashley’s own expression) her husband’s murderers. Ashley 
and the Shaftesburys are with hlinisters. 

" As the first finiits of this arrangement, the Corporation 
of London have agreed to petition Parhament to repeal the 
laws which affect dissenters. Poor WethereU, who gallantly 
resigned the office of Attorney-General as a sacrifice to his 
principles and friends, and who, if he had kept it, would have 
had a hi 2 :h Law Office which became vacant whilst the late 
Administration remained, is sacrificed to Scarlett, who is a 
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Whig, and who hua been in -violent oppoeition to oil the Ad- 
ministnitionfl of which I hare been a member.” 

To some part of the public it tvus matter of Bur- 
prise that Lord Eldon formed no part of a Govern- 
ment induding most of hia friends. But hia advoncsed 
age, for he ■was no-w in hie 77th year, and his often- 
declared disinclination to the labour and responsi- 
bility of the judgment-eeat, made it impossible to 
expect that he 'sronld again undertake the great legal 
office ■which he had filled bo ably fin* a quarter of a 
century: and any merely political station seems to 
have been r^arded as unsuitable for him, in a Cabinet 
where the prevalent opinions were at variance ■with 
his, upon some of the most important questions of 
the state. It •will be seen, ho'wever, firom his letters 
to Lady F. J. Bonkes, that he was not quite pleased 
with his former colleagues, for omitting to give him 
at least the refusal of a seat in their Councils. Kr. 
Peel, upon coming into office, expressed his own 
feelings towards him in the following letter : — 

Mr. Prel to Lord Eldon, 

" Wlutdull Gardens, Jsn. SSlb, 1 S2S, 

** My dear Lord Eldon, 8«tard*y nlgbt 

It was not nntfl tiiis <iiy, &a.t ra^y rtppocnCmont to f?KS 
office of Homo Secretary of State •was completed by my 
fnlnng tbo ootha in Cknmcil, 

" My first act is to express to you my deep regret, that 
sny drcamstances should bare occurred, carrying with them 
the remotest appearance of a seperotiou from you in public 
life. Ail the impresdons of affectionate regard and esteem 
for you, derived from long end unreserved intercourse, are 
murii too deeply engraven on my mind to Ikj ever cflhccd or 
wcohcDcd. 

“I nm grateful to you, for the uniform Undnefs I havo 
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experienced from yon from my firs! ontnmoc into puldic life, 
proud of ha^^ng po^^cj-pcd yoiir confidence, and moP( anxiouB 
to retain, without i-cforcncc to politico, your personal good 
■will and esteem. 

My return to puhllc life has heen no t-ourre of gnitifi- 
cation to me. In common with the Duke of 'Wellington, 
hitherto at least, I have had nothing to contemplate but 
painful paerifiecs, .'=0 far ns private feelings arc eoneerned. 

“ For the last ten days, except- when I was romprllal to 
disregard the commands of my phy.«ician. I have been con- 
fined to the house. I hope, however, to he able to call on you 
Yciy* Foon. It phall he the first visit I jiay. 

"With the pincerest pr.iyer for your health, and that 
every comfort and happinc.-s may attend you, 

“ Dclievc 1110. my dear Lord Kldon, 

“’With true esteem and an'cetion, 

ablest faithfully yours, 

“'Hie IVi-rlit Hon. tlw Knrl of KUlnn, “ FoilKUT I’r.r.L.” 

fvC. ^cc. 6<c." 

Parliament a.sscnildcd on the 2nth: and in the 
debate on the first night, 

Lord Eldon g.avc his hearty Fiipjiort to the Address. He 
expressed his hope that under the nrdiiou.s circuuistances of 
the country, the Government would not he impeded in their 
efforts to ])reservc the jicacc of Eiirojic. It could hardly he 
said that there had been an Adminhlration in the country for 
the last nine months. It could hardly he said that there had 
heen a Parliament in the country, which had either considered, 
or done, anything, for the 6 .amc period. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it w.a.s high time to loolc to the most pressing 
ohject of British interests — the preservation of the jicacc of 
Europe. 

Extracts of Letters from T^ord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banhes. 

“My dearest Fan, “ Jnn. 30th, 1828 ; 0'’’cJacstlny.) 

“ I promised you yesterday a longer letter. I now dis- 
charge that promise. 

“ The day after the D. of "W. received his Majesty’s com- 
mands to form an Administration, he sent me a note, inform- 
ing me of that event, and telling me that he would wait ui^on 
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me. I sent on answer, SBTing that if be wonld name any 
tune for my waiting upon him on that or any other day, I 
should do so. However, on Friday, I tbmk a fortmght ago 
last Friday, he called upon me, and, after ho hod at down 
some time, he proceeded to state the difficultiea he found 
himself mvolved in, from the vanoua conflicting clannanta to 
office — and, being sure that I could not be mistaken m what 
this was to lead to, I told him that, as I thought he was 
coming to mate mention of the Chancellorship, I desired him 
not to consider me as a conflicting claimant for that office — 
that if they had any proper person to fill it, it vras obvious, 
from what I said upon the resignation of it, that I could have 
nothing to do with that office (indeed no eenoui oSbr, after 
that, could bo made of it). No offer, therefore, was made to 
roe of it, and the Duke loft me without more said, except 
something of repetition oa to his difficulties about conflicting 
rlnimw generally From the moment of his quitting me, to 
the appeanmoo in the papers of oU the oppomtments, I never 
saw his Grace. I bad no communication with hnn, either 
pcESonally, by note, letter, by meseago throngb any other 
person, or in any manner whatOTcr — and, for the whole fort- 
night, I heard no more of the matter than you did at Corfe, 
— some of my old colleagues m office (and much obliged to 
mo too) passing my door constantly on their way to Apeloy 
House without onllmg upon me. Indeed, no one of them 
called upon me, except on the last day bpt one before the 
BottlcJncnt was in the papers , but after all was settled, llcl- 
TiUo on mo, but, upon this subject, his bps were not 

opened. In the meantime rumour was abroad that I had 
refused a22 office and this was roost industriously arculatcd, 
when it was found there was, ns there really docs appear to 
mo to have been, very great diMitislhction among ver y im- 
portant persons on my account, ns neither mclnded m office, 
nor at nil, not m the least, consulted. Rumour again stated 
that I was too obstinato a Tory to bo consulted or mclndcd. 
Rumour again stated that tho interference of n lady had 
intcrpoocd her all-inflaental veto. Hottovct, there was a 
degree of discontent and anger among persons of consequence, 
which, I suppose, working together with Its having been some- 
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liow commumcatecl that I was much hurt at this sort of treat- 
mentj brought the D. of 'W. to me again — and the object of 
his visit seemed to be to account for all this. He stated in 
substance that he had found it impracticable to make any 
such Administration as he was sure I would be satisfied with, 
and, therefore, he thought he should only be giving me 
imnecessaiy trouble in coming near me, or to that elfect. I 
observed that I supposed tLat he had not found out this im- 
practicability at the time he came to me about the Chancellor- 
ship ; if he had, that visit would have been only a visit of 
‘'unnecessary trouble.” That with resjDect to its being imprac- 
ticable to form an Administration that I should be satisfied 
with, I knew no reason, founded on any former conduct of 
mine, which should have led him to conclude that I should 
urge impracticabilities, and that, at any rate, it would have 
been not too much to expect, that, during a whole fortnight, 
I should (not) have been left ignorant of what was going on, 
and that I was not to suppose that in that I had any concern* 
— that though I should have been gratified if an offer had 
been made to me of the Presidentship of the Council, I did 
not know that I should have accepted it, and that I was sure 
that, if the offer had been made, and accompanied with an 
intimation that my accepting it would embarrass them witli 
respect to any other person, I would not have accepted it. 
He mentioned, as a probable proof that I would not have 
fallen into his views as to the Administration, that he doubted 
that I did not approve it as formed. I told him he was right 

there, and that I thought it a (I must not put the word 

in a letter, to a lady, or any body) a bad one. We con- 

versed tosrether till, as it seemed to me, we both became a 
good deal affected ; he mentioned some things that he pro- 
posed to my acceptance as propitiatory — not of much conse- 
quence — as to which I told him I would consider of it ; for 
I can do nothing which can authorise the public to think that 
I can deem anything that could be proposed as compensating 
for undeserved neglect. I think I have given corx’ectly the 
substance of what has passed — the very words it is impossible 


* Sic in orig. 
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to give. I foxmd it likely that they were not going to mtore 
WethereH to the Attorney^Gcnoralflliip, ■which be resigned 
nobly when we reaigned, and by which atep he has Io*t the 
Vioe-CbanoelloTHhip. The D. hai sent me -word that, as he 
understood that I wished that "Wetherell shonld be restored 
to that office, he is rMippomted. I am satisfied that with the 
country all this has raised me, and, as I don’t 'want office, I 
care not about not having it. X^ird Bethnret has, at length, 
been also with me, protesting in the most strong terms against 
any intention of disrespect, and expressivo of the greatest 
concern that any port of th^ proceed mgs should have hurt 
me. I have not the least donbt that they have heard &om 
some, if not from many, remonstranee npon the seeming, if 
not real, iU-treatment of and tbot there is, at least, som^ 
tbrng like contrition on that account With respect to the 
part I havQ begun to take and to pursue in Parliament, it does 
not become roe to appear angry or discontented, or to thwart 
the measures of Government by treating the Admmistnition, 
os I think of It, as not a dccrablo one, at a time when I think, 
as I avowed last night in the House of Lords, that a person, 
sincerely mujons for his coantry, must fool it to bo his 
bounden duty to interpose nothing that can delay for a mo- 
ment the most active measures to seenro the peace of Luropo, 
likely to be interrupted by tbo occuirenoes with the Sultan, 
and winch perhapM may bo secured, if the present moment is 
employed for that purpose, instead of being lost in a sort of 
war at homo about places and offices." 

(February Sad, IftSS.) 

All the newspapers seem to 6« ompfoyerf th ropresentihg 
to tbo public, that I, in a conversation with tho I>ubs, when he 
waited upon mo, spontoneonsly waived all office and all sort 
of consultation about public airangcinents or matters. No- 
thing can bo so utterly false — there is not oven the semblance 
of truth in H — hut, there having been a great deni of public 
feeling upon this subject, tbo underlings of Administration 
have resorted to these means of qnletmg It. They begin in 
tho papers devoted to Government and in its pay, and tho 
malter is copied into other papers. I don’t think that what 
has pnsood has done me any harm. I have been -very busy 
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in receiving and returning the calls of many very respectable 
persons, and in receiving and answering the letters of others 
of the same class of persons. I think those who have treated 
me with apparent disrespect are very sorry for it, and as much 
(at least) hmi; about it as I have been. What is the real 
reason for what has happened, I know not, and it probably 
neither is, nor ever will be, avowed. A lady probably has 
had something to do with it. At the same time there may 
be something in the Duke’s saying that some of my opinions 
had something to do with this, for nobody can read the late 
speeches of Lord Palmerston and Yezey Fitzgerald, without 
being apprehensive that most dangerous concessions are about 
to be thought of to the Catholics, such as, shortly ’and surely, 
wiU shake the foundations of the Protestant Chm’ch.” 

“ Feb. 9tb, 1828. 

“ The character of the hlinistry is given very much in the 
same words by everybody : — ^ It is better than the last, but 
it is not what was wished and expected. It will be sup- 
ported, but not cordially.’ ” 

The battle of Navarino was discussed in the House 
of Lor(^ on the 11th of February, when Lord Eldon 
made a short speech, vindicating the conduct of the 
Turkish admiral. 

I am an Englishman, said he, an old Englishman ; I have 
English habits and Enghsh feelings ; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that if a Turkish or a French fleet came close 
alongside an English fleet in one of our own ports, as the 
English, French, and Russian fleets did in the bay of Navaiino, 
and if the commander of the Enghsh fleet did not fight them 
because they came there, he would deserve to be employed no 
longer. The law of England says that if one man holds 
his fist in the face of another, even though he do not strike 
him, it is an assault ; so might the advance of the combined 
fleets be considered an assault upon the Truks. 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bankes, — (Extract. ) 

(1828 : probably February) ; House of Lords. 

“ I don’t know whether I told you that Princess Lieven 
VOL. HI. D 
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wked me, at the IXici>e8s of Kent's, 'why 1 was not a Minifr- 
ter An nnpertment mterrogntory 1 RK# tiked me for a 
SLOcere oniwer I told her I would give lior a sincere answCT 
My answer was, * I don't know why I was not a Minister 1* ” 

Before the dose of February, m consequence of a 
suggestion made the preceding month, m a very kmd 
letter from Lord Eldon to his grandson, that the time 
was come tvhen it would he proper for the latter to 
have a residence and on estabhshment of his own, 
Lord Encombe ceased to be an inmate of Lord Eldon’s 
abode, and took a house m Piccadilly, very near his 
grandfather 

Lord Eldon to Mrty JJ Rtdley 
Dear Fanny, (Tnnked, Ixmdo®, Msreb Srd, 1828 ) 

« I am quite nnablo to inform yon whether Kl, or D of 
"W , or have reemvod any such oommoiucatiOM as yon 
cnqmro about. I begm to think that what D of said to 
me (that my opinions and pnnoiides were bo fixed upon cer- 
tain pomts, that It was Bomowhat improcticahlo to form on 
Administration with aentiroents oonfortnablo with those opt- 
mons and princxplea) may bo correctly true. Ho told mo 
that P wot^ not accept office withont HualdsBon , and roport 
imiformly representa that IIoskisBon would not accept office, 
if Ijord Eldon was to bo m office. This may bo a duo to the 
tmth Cm l£ Peel 'Kcsrahl twst tuawr^it. offioi, the. B of W , 1 
am lure, could not form an Admmistration that oould b<^m 
work In the Commons. But then I Bay wo old ones ibould 
have mot Parhamont out of offin—~aU of w — and a very 
little time would havo ensured tho country against that cad 
evil, “ a conhtton Ministry " of that I havo no doubt — and 
I am os much of an old fox m these matters as ^Ir Tkrnoy 
As to office, I would not step across tho street to bo placed 
in it on my oicn account I could get noihtnj by It — its 
emoluments, at «cA, arc not worth my having — for roy 
pennon is larger than tbov of any offi«i that I could havo 
accepted, and from tho pension tho cmdmncnts of office 
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vp'ould be to be deducted. But then they might have given 
me an opportunity of offering my services to the .country, and 
relieving it from the pension, to the extent of the emoluments 
of office. It is not because office was not offered me that I 
complain — it is because those with whom I had so long 
acted and served did not, candidly and unreservedly, explain 
themselves and their difficulties to me. And they were not 
mine adversaries that did me this dishonour, but mine own 
familiar friends, Avith whom I had, for so many years, taken 
sweet counsel together. ” 

Extracts of Letters from Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banhes. 

“ Marcli 16 th, 1828 . 

“ The newspaper has given the public a fine paragraph, 
representing me as elected, in the House of Lords, Speaker, 
during the absence of others. I think you know I am too 
proud for that. There’s not a word of truth in it. I sat 
there, part of one morning, to give a finish to a Scotch cause, 
which had formerly been heard in my time and sent back to 
the Scotch Conrts, from which it had been now returned; 
and curiosity led me to be present at another Scotch cause, 
in Avhich a Scotchman says he married a female in April 1816, 
and, she having married another Scotchman in 3Iay 1816, the 
gentleman, who alleges that he was married to her in April, — 
attending the second marriage in compliment to the parties, 
attending tlreu* wedding dinner, accepting wedding gloves, 
and leaving the lady in quiet possession of the new husband 
by whom she has fom' children, and constantly associating 
with them, — finds it convenient to set up a first marriage in 
consequence of the lady’s having become entitled to a large 
fortune, with which he is desuous to take her to his own arms, 
leaving the four children to the care and protection of the 
second husband. In this project, with the assistance of a 
Scotch Court, this worthy, delicate first husband, as he calls 
himself, has succeeded ; and, upon the appeal to the House of 
Lords, I have gone to hear it out of curiosity, and with a 
wish to find it possible to defeat such an iniquitous business ; 
but as to Deputy Speaker — that will never be what I can 
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iubtnit to : my pride, boneet and reaaonable I hope, ii aboro 
that — much. 

" Portecript. Poor Beay left thia mrid, I trrat for a 
better, the day before yeeterday.” 

“Fridiy, (Mtrch SSth, 1838.) 

** I 'vrent to the levee yesterday — form req^uiring that oen>- 
mony at the first levee after qnitting office. The mnltitnde 
there was very great — the King, I thonght, did not look well 
— be could not, or did not, stand np to rcctare his compony, 
but each person passed him sitting in a great choir ; and, u 
it appeared to me, the ceremony between him and 99 ont of 
100 of the company was no more than thdr merely bowing 
thrir beads to him as they passed, and he in return bowing 
his head to them. It come to my tnm to pass. I thought 
he oppeared a little of what I shonld call, for want of a better 
woi^ ‘flustered;’ — he could not, I think, seo that I was 
approaching him tfll I was cloee to him. IVhen I made my 
bow, he held out his hand to mo, and shook hands with me, 
and said, ‘ My Lord, fresh air aeems to hare done yon a great 
deal of good.’ I then moved on, and that was all that passed 
with roe at that moment or afterwards. In dno time, 
Encmnbe, who was to bo introduced, and who was most gaily 
and handsomely dressed, bnt had been by the multitudo well 
sqoeexcd, to the detriment and iiyory of bis lacod mffics, and 
whom the prossnro of the company had made not a little hot, 
arrived towards the King, and the Marquis of 'Winchester 
having tmnounoed him, ho kissed hands, and was moving off, 
when tho King, recollecting him, as bo was withdrawing with 
bis faco towards his ^Lqesty as t^e usage is, nodded to him 
with apparent enmestness, and as well as I could hear, asked 
very kindly how ho was, and obviously meant to show him 
attention and londnes?. And so ends my account of the 
ceremonials of tho day, upon which I forbear comment" 

(April 1828.) 

“I tupposo tho Dissenters* Bill will pass the CJommons 
tCMlay *, and bo brought up to tho Ilcmso of Lords, where, I 
presume, we shall not debote it till after tho holidays. "Wc, 

• The bin for tlte repeal of the Test and Owpofotlon Acti. 
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who oppose, shall be in but a wretched minority, though the 
individuals who compose it will, ns to several, I think, be of 
the most respectable class of Peers : but the Administration 
have — to their shame, be it said — got the Archbishops and 
most of the Bishops to support this revolutionary bUL I 
voted as long ago as in the years, I think, 1787, 1789, and 
1790, against a similar measure; Lord North and Pitt 
opposing it as destructive of the Church Establishment — Dr. 
Priestley, a dissenting minister, then asserting, that he had 
laid a train of gunpowder under the Chm’ch, which wotdd 
blow it up; and Dr. Price, another dissenting minister, 
blessing God that he could depart in peace, as the revolution 
in France would lead here to the destruction of all union 
between Church and State. The young men and lads in 
the House of Commons are too young to remember these 
things. From 1790 to 1827, many and various have been 
the attempts to relieve the Catholics, but through those 
tliirty-seven years nobody has thought, and evinced that 
thought, of proposing such a bill as this in Parliament, as 
necessary, or fit, as between the Church and the Dissenters. 
Canning, last year, positively declared that he would oppose 
it altogether.” 

(April 1828.) 

" Bessy having acted the part of secretaiy yesterday, — 
and a lady, filling that character, seldom failing to fill the 
letter she writes with all that can occur to her as good matter 
for correspondence and commtmication, — the incidents of 
the world since yesterday can leave me nothing to add as to 

news or occurrences that can be unknown to you. 

* * * « « 

“ The Dissenters’ Bill is to be debated in the House of 
Lords on the 17 th, — we, who oppose, shall fight respectably 
■ and honomubly ; but victory cannot be ours. All the Whig 
Lords will be against us : as Government began in the 
Commons by opposition, and then ran away like a parcel of 
cowards, I suppose Government also will be against us; — huf 
what is most calamitous of all is, that the Archbishops 
several Bishops are also against jis. "What they can 
they best know, for nobody else can tell — and, soonsr ^ 
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later, — perbaps in tbiw very year — almost certainly in tlie 
nert, — tl>e conoeesionB to the DiaecnterB must be foUoired 
by the like conccssionis to the Roman Catholioa. That Bccma 
nnivoidtble, though, at present, the policy U to oonceal this 
additional porposa But I most ^eary yon on this subject.” 

“ Saturdaj, April 12th, 1828. 

"W^o, as we think oumlvea, ainocre friends of the Church 
of England, mean to fight, as wdl as we can, on Thursday 
next, against this most Bhamefol hill in favour of the Dlsscn- 
tera, whidi has been sent up to ns frnm the Commons — a 
bin, which Peel’s declaration in the House ns to the pro- 
bahility of its passing in tho XiOrds, has mado it impossible to 
resist with effect. As the bill is oonstmeted, it operates not 
merely for Protestant Dissentcra, but, nnlcas the language of 
it con be materially altered in tho Lords’ bouse, it appears 
to mo to be equally favourahlo to Roman Catholics, Deists, 
Infidels, Turks, Atheists. How the Bishops can hare over- 
looked its extensive and deplorable oficcts, is to me tho most 
* strange thing possible. If tho Lords won’t, at least, alter 
it, which I don’t believe they wiD, I don’t see how, if tho 
Commons act consistently with thcmsclvos. Sir P. Burdott 
con foil in his motion on the S9tb, in faronr of tho Roman 
Catholics. Tho state of minds and feelings in the Tory port, 
and oristocmticnl part, of tho frionds of LirerpooFs Adminis- 
tration, is, at present, cxccaaivoly foverish, and they support 
hfinisters, bemuse they know not •wliero to look for otbors. 
It’s obrions that tho iUntttcia, who wero Canning’s followers, 
to uso a vulgar phrase, mlo tho roost, or at least Iiavo too 
much influence." 

• The acquicsccnco of a portion of tho Episcopal 
Bench, in tho repeal of tho Test and Corporation 
Acts, was so annoying to Lord Eldon, that lie 
manifested somo asperity on that subject when the 
bill was passing through the ITouae of Lords. Tlio 
first discussion there took place on t!io 17th of April, 
when Lord Holland, who Imd the conduct of the 
bill, moved the second rending of it. Neither in that, 
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nor in any subsequent stage, was there any division 
upon the prmcij)le of the bill, the opponents of that 
principle composing too small a minority to allow 
with prudence a precise exhibition of their numbers ; 
but the debates were long and earnest, and many at- 
tempts were made, and divisions taken, in the Com- 
mittee and on the Report (though with little suc- 
cess), to modify the measure by amendments. On the 
second reading, 

Lord Eldon condemned the measure, as a sacrifice of the 
substantial securities of the Church of England to the prin- 
ciple of supposed expediency, declared in the preamble. The 
principle of expediency was a low ground of legislation. 
That Chui’cb, he contended, was not an establishment erected 
for mere purposes of convenience, but was essentially and 
inseparably connected with part of the State. The sacra- 
' naental test, for which it was now proposed to substitute a 
mere declaration, was well calculated to' maintain that con- 
nection ; and it was in vain to talk of substituting for that 
test any other provision, if the provision to be so substituted 
was of inferior efficacy. The Constitution required that the 
Church of England should be supported ; and the best way 
.of affording that support to her was to admit only her own 
members to offices of trust and emolument. Their Lordships 
should take care that they did not put those asunder whom 
the Constitution had joined together. The petitions in favoxir 
of this bni were generally expressive of hostility, not only to 
the imposition of tests, but to the Established Church itself. 
In the reign of George II. a series of indemnity acts had 
been passed, and it was now represented as an inconsistency 
to have gone on passing indemnity acts year after yeai*, 
instead of at once abolishing the law which they were in- 
tended to suspend ; but he considered those annual indem- 
nities as so many reeognitions of the principle of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, — as so many declarations of Parliament 
that they were Aets which ought not to be repealed. He 
could not consent then, thus to give up the Church and 
the Constitution together. He could not do this : it must be 
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the work of others : be they withm or without the Church, 
it mattered not to him. TTis prayer to God was, that the 
individuals who promoted thm measure might have afterwards 
the satisfaction of thinking, that as they had intended no 
mischief to the Chnreh, no mischief had ensued- But at the 
same time that he gave them credit for sinoerity, ho claimed 
a siniilar allowance for himself when he solemnly said, as he 
then did from his heart and soul, “ Not content” to the 
present bilL 

Another debate took place, April 21, on the order 
of the day for going into Committee. On this occa- 
sion, 

Lord Eldon, in arguing that the existing securitica were 
port of the British Constitution, relied upon the establishment 
of analogoas tests in Scotlirad, where it was a condition 
of office that the Coufession of Forth ilnmld bo subscribed. 
The Act of Union had provided that the Chnreh of England 
should be inviolably pres er ved ; and that was not merely a 
limplo declaration, nor confined to the laws therein spocific^y 
mentioned, but it was a declamtiou that oH and linguhu 
Acts then in force, not merely for the preserration of the 
doctrines, worship, discipline, and government of the Church, 
but for the preservation of the Church itself, should remain 
and bo in full force for over. Ho admitted that no legislator 
conld legislate inviolably for posterity; but still post eri ty 
ought iwt, without ample reasons, to legisUto against laws 
which two contracting nations bad laid down os fundamontaL 
The King himself was included in these constitutional obli- 
gations; and when rcfcrenco was made to tho thousand peti- 
tions on their Lordships’ tables — ho know, though ho would 
not say, in what way they had been obtained, — stating 
that it was a degradation to any man, and against all true 
principles of Government, to have such tests, tlrcir Lordships, 
he hoped, would let him remind them, tliat his hlajctty was 
ohhged to take tho Sacmincnt ; and, Ixifore ho began to cxer- 
ciso tlie Royal functions, was obliged to sulnnit to tlmt which 
those petitions stated to bo a degradation. Mliy did their 
Lordships impoeo it upon tho King, if they considered It im- 
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proper to subject persons to it who filled inferior offices? — 
His opinion was, that the Church of England, combined with 
the State, fonned together the Constitution of Great Britain, 
and that the Test and Corporation Acts were necessary to 
the preservation of that Constitution. His noble friends said, 
it was time enough, when any danger to the Constitution 
arose, to legislate for that danger ; but he could never agree 
to that doctrine : he would rather rest the safety of the Con- 
stitution on those seeurities with which it was at present 
surrounded, than run any risks on the chance of future legis- 
lation. He therefore intreated those who were the guardians 
of the Church, to pause before they allowed her to be stripped 
of these safeguards, by which she had been so long protected ; 
lest those miseries, from which she had so happily been reseued, 
shordd return, in which case they would have to look again 
to the restoration of the Constitution such as it was esta- 
blished in the time of Charles II., and look perhaps for such 
restoration in vain. 

In Committee, on the same day, he moved amend- 
ments, upon which there arose some altercation be- 
tween him and the then Bishop of Chester, Dr. 
Blomfield, respecting the consistency of each. The 
principal of these amendments, which went to sub- 
stitute an oath for the proposed declaration^ was nega- 
tived by a majority of 100 against 32. On the report, 
24th April, he moved another amendment for intro- 
■ ducing into the preamble some words declaring all 
the Acts for the establishment and maintenance of 
the Protestant Religion “ to be in full force for ever.” 
The object of this amendment was to prevent the 
Roman Catholics from deriving from the bill any 
argument for the repeal of their disabihties. It was 
considered, on the other hand, that such a declaration 
would go to prejudice the question of such a repeal ; 
and as the general feeling was that the claims of the 
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Roman Catholics ought neither to be damaged nor 
to be promoted by the present measure, the amend- 
ment was rejected. The majority ■was 71 against 40. 
The further consideration of the Report being ad- 
journed to the following day, Lord Eldon attempted 
other amendments with a mmilar object. Some of 
these he olio-wed to be n^atived -without a division ; 
but he pressed the principal one, which proposed to 
insert in the dedaration the words “ I am a Pro- 
testant.” 

In finforring Hfl argument for ttiis insertion, be defended 
bimufilf ng ninirt : the imputation mfldo upon t»nT> by the Lord 
Chancellor, of haring exerriaod hi* talenti, hia poTTcn, and 
hia seal in a mUohicvmis manner upon this bill Ho trusted 
that he had too long engaged the attentiem, of Noble Lords 
in that House, not to rcoeire from them a patient hearing, 
while bo replied to such a charge, coming frau such a place, 
and such on authority. Ho had sorred his country to the 
best of his abilities ; ho had endeartmred to bo a useful sor- 
Tunt to the oountry ; and, if he wore now engaged in any- 
thing calculated to be nuschiorou* to the intcrosta of the 
public, bo prayed to God that he might bo fcfrgiTen ; but ho 
solemnly declared his belief that ho could novor bo engaged 
in anything so misdiieTOus as the forwarding of this measure. 
Ho -was well aware of the fato of the aracaidmcnt which bo 
now proposed ; but such was bis conrictiou of tho oril con- 
sequences to bo apprehended from this bill in its present 
form, that, if ho stood alone, bo would go below tho bar nitd 
giTC Ills vote against it; and -wero l>o called that night to 
render his account before Heaven, ho would go with tho con- 
soling reflection that bo had nerta* advocated onytlilng mis- 
chloTou* to his country. lie cast bock tho imputation whlcli 
had been sought to bo thrown upon Ins conduct by Iho 
Noble Lonl on the 'Woolsack, with oil tlw scorn of o roan 
who felt himself injurrjd. Tho clergy and the members of tho 
Estoltlishmcnt In general lod been praised for baring nlKtalno<l 
from petitioning against this bilL Ho did not know tliat this 
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was fit matter of eulogium. If restless aetivity on tlie one side 
was to be met by dormant apathy on the other, let tlie con- 
sequences rest on those who neglected to exert tliemselves. 
No man could entertain a higher respect than he did for the 
Bench of Bishops ; but they must pardon him for saying that 
the support which was given by some of them to this mea- 
sure was not in his opinion calculated to strengthen the 
Estabhshed Church. 

The House divided upon Lord Eldon’s main pro- 
posal for inserting the words “ I am a Protestant,” 
and rejected it by 117 against 55. 

On the third reading, 28th April, Lord Eldon re- 
newed his attempts to modify the bill. He said, 

■ That if the British Parliament were to legislate on this 
principle, that a State had no right to inquire into the reli- 
gious feelings of a man before he was admitted a member of 
a governing community, there would be an end to the found- 
ation on which the Constitution of this country rested. He 
considered this declaration quite insufficient ; because any 
man who took office might say, he was not doing any thing 
“ by vh’tue of his office ” to overtimi the Established Church; 
what he did would be by virtue of his conscience, and its 
dictates would lead him to do ever}q;hing in his power to 
ovei-tura the ecclesiastical estabhshment to which he was 
opposed. 

In a further stage of the debate. 

He explained that he had never deshed to retain the sa- 
cramental test, if any other equivalent security could be 
substituted. 

He renewed, on the same evening, his former 
motion to introduce the words “ I am a Protestant,” 
which was negatived by a majority of 154 agaiust 52. 

' After some further discussions, the bill passed, and 
is now the Statute 9 Geo. 4. c. 17. Lord Eldon, 
mamtaining his principles to the last, availed himself 
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of his privilege to enter agninst it a protest, ■which 
woa signed by the Duke of Cmnberlnnd and nine 
other Peers, Lord Eldon inclnded, and stands upon 
the Journal of the 28th of April 1828. 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bcmket. — (Extract.)^ 

(Fnnked April SOtl, 18S8.) 

“ I am hurt, distreaeed, and fatigued, by •what haa lately 
been passing iu the House of Lords. I hopo reflection may 
enable me, but I fear I cannot rensonally hope that it ever 
wifl, to aooonnt ratioiully for the condncl of tho Bishops. 
It is not rationally accounting for it to say that they wore 
afraid that aomcthing worse would happen if they did not 
agree to this measure : fear and timidity produce, in state 
nutters, the very consequences which they are alarmed about. 
In Charles L’s time, Mr. Hyde, aflerwards Lord CUrondon, 
ex p n gsed his astonishmont to tho virtuous Falkland, that ho 
could give a particular vote against the ChurcL Tho answer 
was, in tho very language of this day, indulge tho enemies 
of the Church in this rote, and they will aslc no more. Such 
is tho very talk, tho foolish talk, of this day. The historian 
observes, that after this was granted, everything more was 
asked tlut coukl bo asked, and thoogh Fclklxmd had also 
said that tho friends of the Estahitahment 'would succesefuriy 
oppose everything more that was asked, they durst not 
venture opposition to any one further demand of tite dis- 
contented.* History is written for our instruction j but wo 
may as well not trouble ourselves with reading tho poges of 
history. • • • • * I have fought like a lion, hut my talons 
have been cut off” 

Lord Encombo took hia Bndicloris degree on this 
80tb of April. Early in 1885, a few months after 
his first entrance at tlic University, Lord Eldon, 
in a letter addressed to Mrs. Farrcr, on tho question 
of his grandson’s claim to graduate as n Nobleman, 
had -written thuH: — 

• Lord Clsreudon : — llisloty, (8vo. Oxford, 1707.) Vok I. 
253—129.; IL 35G. — Life, (8ro. Oxfuid, 17J9.) VoL L 101. 
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Wlien, upon fourth offer of an Earldom, I accepted it, 
it became a matter of great nicety to find out that a grandson 
Avas entitled by com-tesy to the use of tbe second title, — a 
claim Avliicb some persons, conversant in heraldry, absolutely 
denied, but whose opinions were oveiTuled by the force of 
about two precedents. Yet these tilings are very whimsically 
arranged: for though such is the case with respect to the 
courtesy, tables of precedence in general give no place to an 
earl’s grandson, and therefore giving place, as they do, to an 
earl’s son, place the son in a degree of precedence to the 
grandson who is not named, though the grandson is the heir 
apparent.” 

There being some anomalies of this kind, at Oxford, 
stm uncorrected when Lord. Encombe took his degree, 
he was precluded from the privilege now incident to 
his rank. “ Although,” says he, “I had been desired, 
when an Undergraduate, to wear the Nobleman’s 
dress, I was not alloAved to take my degree earlier 
than the usual course. Individually, I was very well 
pleased to stay at Oxford the full time, but the 
authorities there, admitting the statute to be faulty, 
altered it as soon 'as I had taken my degree, though 
very properly not sooner, lest they should be said 
to show undue favour to the grandson of the Lord 
Chancellor, their own High Steward.” 

Extracts of Letters from Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banhes. 

(May 3rcl, 1828.) 

“ The Commons last night agreed to the amendments made 
in the Dissenters’ Bill in the House of Lords ; and the bill 
is to receive the royal assent, it is said, on Tuesday. The 
amendments in the House of Lords that were carried were 
poor things — all that were good and necessary for the rnaiu- 
tenance of Church and State were negatived. So that the 
bin is, in my poor judgment, as bad, as mischievous, and as 
revolutionary, as the most captious dissenter would wish it 
to be. 

“John writes from Oxford that he has the honour to be a 
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benefits. But a still more important reason hod determined 
him in forming the resolution ho had adopted. He regarded 
meetings of that sort — meetings Tvhich paid an honouraHo 
homage to patriotic exertions ond superior virtue — ns ca^ 
oulflted to Tfork a greot public good- Hey rrero not only a just 
tribute to pre-eminent services, bat they roused tho emulation 
of young men (who perhaps bat for them would have roniiuDcd 
in ignorance npon the sul^cot) when they witnessed snch 
nohlo and generous scenes os some had witnessod that day 
perhaps for the first time- Ho would asV, was it possible for 
any one, possessed of generous feelings, to be present on such 
an occasion, to see the fervent manner in which tho remem- 
brance of the servioci, ond the genina, and the lofty virtues 
of tho illuBtrions de<»nsed wens held, and not bo bettor from 
witn essing sn(4i a scene ? If called upon to discliarge a public 
duty, would he not proceed to it with increased vigour, and a 
deterrai.nntian to emulate, in os forns posslblD, tho conduct of 
that great man, whose name would descend from generation 
to gcncratiou, he most sincerely hoped, as long as England 
should exist?” 

In tho course of this month, some difforcncos had 
arisen among tho Ministers about the disposal of the 
franchise forfeited by the borough of East Retford. 
This led to tho rctircineiit of Mr. Huskisson, Lord 
Polmcrston, Lord Dudley, Mr. Grant, and Mr. "W. 
I,amb, aftenvurds Lord Mdboumc, who were rcspec* 
tivcly succeeded by Sir George Muirayt Sir Henry 
Hordingc, Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Ycscy Fitzgerald, and 
Lord Francis Egerton. 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. SwOift . — (Extract) 

(May aOlli or SOlh, 1S28.) 

“ The ifinUtcr will have great diflkultica to struggle with. 
Tho "Whiga, tho Connlngites, and tho Huikiwonites, will join 
and be very itrong. "Mlth tho exception of Lord Lonsdale, 
tho great Tory parliamentary Lords arc not propitlatc<l liy 
tho newormogementp, and many of them will either bo neuter 
or adverse." 
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•• A' resolution’ in favour of the Roman Catholic claims 
was proposed to the House of Lords by the Marquis 
of Lansdo'svne, on the 9th of June. The debate was 
adjourned to the 10th : and Lord Plunkett haying then 
spoken in support of the motion, 

Lord Eldon rose. He said that when, some years since, it 
was proposed in that House to enter upon the general con- 
sideration of the question, in consequence of a petition from 
the Roman Catholics, on a motion not very much unlike what 
was now proposed, the House thought proper to negative the 
proposition, on this ground expressly — that it would have 
the effect, perhaps, of unnecessarily alarming the Protestant 
part of the community, and perhaps also of raising the expecta- 
tions, without its being in the power of Parliament to gratify 
the wishes, of the Roman Catholics. He objected to enter 
into the consideration of any proposition so general, in its 
terms as the present. He was reluctaut to fatigue their 
Lordships with going over the historical detail pf the act3 that 
had been passed for the exclusion of the Roman Catholics. 
He had been represented somewhere or other as if he was an 
Almanack-maker, because he followed this course. But no 
less a man than Lord Bacon, when he was addressing his 
Sovereign, with respect to a Spanish, or some other war, had 
concluded his observations by saying, that he was afraid he 
should be taken for an Almanack-maker. As it was neces- 
sary, for the due information of the House, that he should 
re-state those facts, he would hazard the risk of being again 
taken for an Almanack-maker, when he had Lord Bacon to 
share the honour with him. He should now proceed to 
observe upon the maimer in which the disabilities had been 
imposed, and the circumstances which gave rise to therm In 
the reign of Henry 'V^HI. a great many acts were passed to 
deprive the see of Rome of any jurisdiction in these realms. 
In the reign of his daughter. Queen .Mary, a great many acts 
had also been passed on the same subject, but with a different 
purpose, for their object' was to give the Pope of Borne a 
temporal jurisdiction in many important matters in this 
country. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, a different 
VOL. III. 
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epirit prcvniled ; nnd by om act of the eerlieet part of bor 
reign, twenty-one of the Statotea lart aUnded to were 
repealed, tbe olgect of wWdb repeal ■was stated expressly to 
be, to reltere hw Majesty’s sobjects fitnn the cnifil bcaidigo 
in which they had been placed ty the acts passed in the reign 
of Philip and Mary. Their Ivordships might, when they 
went home, have the entioaty to look into theee acts, and 
th^ TTonld find, in many instanoee, the see of Rocne 
wras allowed by them to exercise a direct onthority in spiritnal 
matters, and in matters of a mixed spiritnal and temporal 
nature, or, as H was then colled in ordine ad spirituaU, More 
degrading and humHIating legidstiTe measures had norcr 
been recorded in the onnalw of any Hngdom. It was after* 
wards enacted, that no membor should be admitted to toko 
his seat in the House of Commons until ho had token the 
Oaths, not only of Allegiance, but of SnpTma(^ also. Law- 
yers, such as himself, whether they were considered, as a 
Right Rer. Prelate had colled them ** book-read blockhoadj,” 
or as blockheads without book-reading, wore apt to tsko 
their information &om tadi books as they were compelled to 
read. In one of tboeo books, a work of Lord Hole’s, there 
was something on this point which was edngnlmily illiistratod 
and corroborated by rrhat Dr. Doyle bad unid in his eridenco 
before their Lordahipa. When asked if, by •virtue of his 
oath, he should feel hlmKel f obliged to disolose to his Sotch 
reign any treasons committed, or about to bo committed, 
which bad been revealod to him in confession, ho said, ** No : 
it was truo that the words of his ooth required him to do so, 
but every body know that tbo Roman Catholic clergy did not 
think it their duty to discloso what was revealed to thorn in 
confeasion." So that ho proved beyond question, that tho 
words of tho oath did not hurt him, but only helped to shew 
how much of what ho swore to ho was bound by. Ix)rd 
IXolo’s observations were on tho some subject. He sold, tho 
Pope of Rome, in order to increnso his power In t^l" kingdom, 
took a subtle distinction between what was spiritual and what 
was temporal in erdute ad spirihtalt, and be added, that tho 
Oath of Supremacy was framed in order to meet this diffi- 
culty. As this, however, was found Insufficient, tho Decla- 
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ration against Transnbstantiation was resorted to, because, 
until the cbai'actcr of an indmdual could be got at, it was 
impossible to know by bow much of the oatli he swore to lie 
was bound. In the coui'se of this debate, a Noble Lord had 
alluded to the necessary rejection of the Luke of Norfolk on 
account of his faith, should he present himself to that House 
to assume the right of his ancestors. With respect to him- 
self indhnduaUy, he conld only s.ay, that a more painful duty 
than that suggested could not by possibility have been im- 
posed on him, while he had the honour of a seat upon the 
woolsack. But, if the sovereign himself should appear them 
without having prc\’iously taken the Oaths and the Lcclam- 
tion against TransubsLantiation ns required b}’’ law, he should 
be constrauicd to inform him, that he was ipxo fncio incapa- 
citated from discharging the constitutional functions of king. 
Toucliing the Coronation Oath, he would say, if in this Pro- 
testant state and kingdom — for such the acts of parliament 
warranted him in calling it — his jMajesty should think that, 
consistently with his duty ho could not give his consent to 
bills for the relief of the Boman Catholics, he would bo under 
as solemn an obligation as any man could ever be placed 
imder to refuse that consent, although those biUs should have 
passed both Houses. It was worthy of notice, that the act 
which set forth the unconstitutional attempts of James II., 
previous to his abdication, did not merely declare that he had 
sought to subvert the laws and constitution of this countr}^, 
but that he had endeavoured to subvert the Protestant reli- 
gion, and the Protestant goveimmcnt of the state. Wlieu the 
act of Settlement was passed, it was required that the King 
should be in the communion of the Church of England, and 
not be united in marriage to a member of the Homan Catholic 
religion. They had, therefore, a King upon the throne who 
was obliged to be in communion with the Chnrch, to make 
the declaration against Transubstantiation, and to fulfil all 
those other duties wliich the parliament thought fit to impose. 
Prom that time to the present day, the constitution in all its 
branches, had been essentially Protestant. The act of Union 
with Scotland was founded on the same principle, and the 
Scotch act on this subject actually went the length of de- 
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daring, that Roman Cotholica abould ndthor bo dcctors nor 
elected, in tho repreaentation of tlic Idngdotcu They had, 
therefore, the Act of Settlement, the BUI of Righta, and all 
enbaeqnent acts, the fond&mezital Uwb of the Inngfliimj which 
declared it unpoariblo that GathoUcs ahonld be admitted to 
power. In the coTxrae of the debate, a great deal had been said 
about eecnritiea ; but they ahonld lecoUect, that the propoei- 
tion they had now to diaouae did not, in the remotest d^rco, 
allude to that important topio. Their Loidih^ undoubtedly 
hod authority to guard the Church in tho same manner as it 
was at present guarded ; it was competent to thorn to accure 
it with stUl stronger protection ; but they hod no authority to 
plunge tho country into a state, into which it had never before 
been plunged, and in which neither Protestant nor Catholic 
could know what could be done. That fifBcnlty — tho ab- 
aenco of all definite proposals of security — would alone 
justify Wm in refusing his consent to the present motion. — 
There was one other point to which he was dcrirous to advert ; 
he alluded to the language and sentiments promulgated by 
the Catholic Ajssoctatioo. Ho should pass totally over tho 
indtscrimioate rirulcnce of their invectives, os great allow- 
onoo was to bo made for tho feelings of persons continually 
speaking on such popular and inflammatory topics. "What bo 
wished particularly to notice on this oocnsion was, a recent 
proscription, by thdr chief orator, of twenty-eight county 
find borough membera. From tbo tone of confidence in which 
the speaker calculated on rcmo>ing those obnoxious repre- 
sentatives, it appeared that tho Roman Catholics had already 
mfRcicnt olectivo power in their Immls, and ought not to re- 
quire that it should bo incrensod. Tbo Noblo and Loarned 
Eftri concluded by conjuring their Lordships, by what they 
owed to their King, their country, and to tho Protestant 
Church, to refuso their aa^nt to this rcfolution. 

Lord Eldon to Lad}) F. J. Doniet, — (Extracts.) 

(JoHs soih, ites.) 

Tlio multitude are flowing fart out of town, and they 
would bo flowing faster if Queen Elltabcth’s FOto was not 
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to lake ])li\cc to-niglit in Park Lane, at. Lady Londonderry ’ p, 
jnnior'p. \on would see in yonr ncwpjv.ijicr the names of 
the performers, and the scvcml ])ar(s (hey arc to act,' Queen 
Elizabeth’s dress, without, her diamonds, is said to cost. 2000/. 
She is not to ent ofi' Queen ^lary of Scots’s Ijcad : but Iicr 
!^^ajcsty Elizabeth has sent her commands to her I^lnjesty 
!Mary to leave all her proposed maids of hononr at home, 
bccuinse she has not. room to receive them. It is mnch 
doubted among the fashionables whether the modern IMary 
bears this command of the rival Qnecn, ns the fonner ]\Inry 
did the order to have her liejul choj)pcd off, with reasonable 
equanimity. 

« # « # #> 

“ Somebody is to be Earl of Essex ; whether Queen 
Eliz:d)cth, like the fonner Queen of that name, will sign a 
warrant for cutting off his head, 1 have not learnt, but it is 
said that the individual, who is to represent Essex, has not 
much of an head ! I declined my invitation. 

“ His j^Iajcsty, on Saturday, gave a good dinner, in his 
Palace here, to ‘The Jockey Club,’ which venerable society 
comprehends some individiials, who are scarcely fit visitors at 
a royal mansion in a King’s Palace. These things arc topsy- 
turvy doings.” 

“July 2ml, 1828. 

“ Ton’ll see in the papers all the particulars of the Con- 
gress between Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary — so I need 
say no more as to that, save to obser^'C, that, to keep Mary 
in good humour, her maids of honour were finally allowed to 
enter the presence of Queen Bess. . I hear the appearance of 
all was very splendid — the characters but so so perfonned. 

(July 3rd, 1828 ) 

“I should harv^e sent you a better scrap to-day, if two 
causes had not prevented it : the one, the most excessive heat 
of the day, which makes one quite idle; the other (who 
could believe it?) that, having last night received a message 
from the Sovereign, intimatiug that I should, as a friend, call 

* Queen Elizabeth was represented by Lady Londonderry, and 
Queen Mary by Lady EUenborougb. 
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upon hnn, I have had a oonTemnone with hnn of Bomo length 
thifl monung It had, bowcror, no matter m it, bnt cml 
Bpeechca and profeasiona of faendahip and regard, but no 
word to oooormt for what I don’t think very oorunirtcnt with 
ffuch Bpeeohes and profewnona. So much for that, which I 
mention, becanae it u not nnlOcelj that the popore may make 
mention of my Tieit, with many ooT^ectnrca and gneBBca Vhat 
it could bo about.” 


“ Jnly 1*2*- 

I am agam ahut up m tho Houeo of Lords, amidst the 
noiae and brawl of coanaeL 

« Nothing ifl talked of now, which mtonats any body 
tho least m tho world, except tho election of Mr O’Con- 
nell*, and the mischief that it wiH prodnee nmong debater* 
m tho House of Common^ and the mom smons miadiief 
which it wiU, in oil human proboKbty, exerte m Ireland. 
As 0 Connell will not, thoogh elected, bo allowed to toko 
his seat in the House of Commons, unless he wiU take 
the oaths, &o., (and that be wonH do, unless ho can get 
absolution,) his r<yecttoa from tho Commons may cacato 
rcdralbon m Ireland. At all orents, this busmess must bnng 
tho Roman Cathoho question, which has been so often dit- 
custed, to a ensts and a conclusion. Tbe natnro of that con- 
closion I don’t think likely to be favournblo to Protest nntmn. 

The Dissenters, who got the Test and Corporabon acts 
lately w ^ect repealed, haro subscribed, as appear* in an InsU 
pubbcatlon, handsomely, — to support OConncITs election 
as Rkely to giro the Ronmn Catholics the tamo beuefiti os 
tho Dissenter* bare rccoircd by the late act hero and tbo 
Roman Catholics in Ireland publicly avow thcar dctcrmioa- 
bon to oTcawit tho established Chur^ liVc shall sco whether 
our present rulers hare tho couiogo with which n hir Pitt 
would have acted under present circumstance*. I don’t ex- 
pect it of them.” 

■Jnl/ UtL IR^s. 

*‘Tbo work! nCTonl* httlo of novelty The great Imh 
agitator, 0 Connell, it is undewtood, ts not to make Ills 
• For tbe county of Clare. 
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appcarauce tliis Session, it being manifest tbnt be can do 
more misebief by prolonging bis existence as a pretended 
M.P., than be conld do, if be was now to appear and be 
turned out of tbc House of Commons : and indeed, if lie was 
now so to be turned out, imless Parbament passed at tbc same 
time an act to oblige candidates at elections to take oatbs and 
make tbe declaration against transubstantiation, Avbicb they 
are now obbged to take lohen they take their scats in the house, 
tbe only consequence would be, that tbc same force and 
scene of riot and confusion would be acted over again during 
tbe recess of Parbament.” 

“Saturday, (probably July 19tli, 1828.) 

O’ConneU’s proceedings in Ireland, wbicb you’ll see in 
tbe papers, and tbc supposed or real ambiguity wbicb marked 
tbe D. of W.’s speccb, bavc led to a very general persuasion, 
tbat blinistry intend, or at least that tbe Dulce intends, next 
Session, to emancipate tbe Ponian Catbobes, as be bas tbe 
Dissenters ; and tbe world is imeasy.” 

(End of July or beginning of August, 1828.) 

“ Give my respects to your Bisbop, if be will be pleased 
to accept tbem, from one somewhat less friendly than be is 
to tbe Pope. Diversity of sentiment, honestly entertained 
on both sides, does not weaken mutual regard and good wiU, 
where there is real worth in tbe character, tbe whole of tbe 

man being taken together. 

# # 

“ The King gives a grand dinner on tbe 12tb at Windsor 
Castle. He bas not, as one of bis guests, invited a person 
of whom I can be bold enough to say, tbat tbe K. is more 
indebted to him, than be is to any other subject he ever bad 
in a civil department, adding, by way of shewing a little 
modesty, tbe old expression, ‘ though I say it who should not 
say it.’ ” 

Tbe autumn was passed by Lord Eldon and his 
family as usual, at Encombe, whence, about the be- 
ginning of September, he wrote to his grandson, 
invitmg him thither, and adding, — 

E 4 
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I “ We are liying in aeclnaon, and mammnV rtuto renders 
that matter of neceasity.** 

Lord Eldon to Lord StotocU. — (EitracL) 

(Pnbablj beghming of Sept 

** I ahonld bo glad to comply with yonr request os to send- 
ing political news; bnt, a« tbo timo is post in which any 
person corresponds with me upon political subjects, I have 
neither any such nows, nor any person to whom I can apply 
for such* The newspapers tdl mo that EHenlyJrough goc* 
to tho India Board, Melville removing to the Admiralty, arid 
it is intimated that Westmoidand will succeed Ellenborough- 
I rather take Westmoreland to have relaxed as to tho Catholic 
question somewhat, but I don*tlcnow that to be the &ct. If this 
appointment of Westmoreland takes place, Lord Eldon seems 
to bo the ooty person, in onr Cahmet formerly working with 
tho x>rosont minister, totally set aside. These things natnmlly 
make London Teiy djaagrecoble and irkBonao to mo. You 
mention a person you have ee«n at Worthing very shy as to 
tnlkinj politics. That forms a sample of tho uncomfortably 
cold treatnrcnt one meets with £knn persons, oH over attach- 
ment nod love, os it were, some little time ago. I love grum- 
bling hero in solitude, when my own mind hnjqiens to turn to 
tho contemplflUon of theso things — at least I prefer it to 
having that grumbling caQcd forth in every street where one 
meets on old political brothor workman. 

** I look on tho Homan Catholic question as, bit by bit, 
hero a little and there a Uttloi, to bo ultimately, and at no dis- 
tant day, carried. I have no conception t^t even Oxford 
will struggle otTcctuaHy against tho great church interests 
which will potronifO that question, and those who support it 
in ParllamenL” 

Lord Ufdcodale to Lord Eldoru 

“lUuforil Pu-k, BfpL Odi, IKS. 

“ CatboHcf and Protestants arc now openly preparing for 
personal contest If tho former should gain tlw victory, it 
f«ini to roc absurd to suppose that they will bo content wilJj- 
out obtaining tho churcli establishment In those foreign 
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countries wliere Catholics and Ptotestants -are said to live 
together in unity, the Catholics have their church establish- 
ment. Such is the c^e in the Russian and Prussian do- 
minions in Poland, Silesia,- &c. But the Government is 
supreme over all ; they have no Catholic members of Parha- 
ment. Catherine of Russia and Frederick of Prussia gave 
the law to all, and suffered no interference of the court of 
Rome but under the sanction of their authority. In this 
country the limit to the power of the Crown does not admit 
of the same control. It is impossible to put the Cathohcs 
and Protestants of Great Britain and Ireland on the same 
footing with Catholics, Protestants, and Greeks in Russian 
or Prussian Poland, or in Silesia and other countries where 
both religions have, in separate districts, distinct estabhsh- 
ments. There is no resemblance between the state of religion 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and the state of religion in the 
Russian or Prussian or Austrian dominions; or in the Nether- 
lands, or now in France. The example of those countries is, 
therefore, no example to us. 

In Ireland the Catholic clergy are ’ independent of the 
laity of their own Church, to a degree which never existed in 
any country except perhaps the Pope’s temporal dominions ; 
and I beheve that even there the clergy are not so wholly 
independent of the laity, as the Cathohc clergy of Ireland are 
independent of the Catholic laity. And even in the patrimony 
of St. Peter, the clergy are dependent on the Government of 
the country, though that Government is in the hands of 
ecclesiastics. The Court of Rome is jealous of its temporal 
power over its immediate subjects, and distinguishes its tem- 
poral from its spiritual poweij and is not disposed to aUoAV its 
priests, as such, to interfere with its temporal authority.” 

Lord Eldon to Lady J. F. jBankes. — (Extract.) 

“ Monday, (Sept. 22nd, 1828.} . 

“ Farmer Eldon has sent some sheep to Woodbmy Hill. 
The farmer hopes they may be fancied and bought, as we 
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•gricnltnriftB are in but a piteons condition aa tncii. Our 
TTOol ia a perfect drug — an unsaleable commoditj.” 

ILord EldijK to Lady J. F. JBanJtes. — (Extract) 

(EndofSepL 1828,) 

" Hare jou seen the Dulce of Newcastle’s letter to Xiord 
Kenyon in the * Morning Port?* It is well worth renfing. 
He must expect that, whilst many people will admire hii 
spirit and think his obeervations very just, multitudes of 
Badicals and Liberals will abuse him unsparingly ; whilst tho 
&iends aTiil foes of Ministen will praise him and him 

with oE zeal and eomeetneea. He is a follow, at oil erents, 
of good and no fllnd^j — ho ipcoka out most boldly. 

lYhaterer one party may thinV of him aa a politician, no 
par^ can refuse to him the character of a moet excellont and 
Tirtuous man in private life. If, in those times, it is a fault 
to be much attached to the Establisbod Church, os some seem 
to think, he is certainly as mud) attached as any body Ihing 
to it. lyhethor bo will persuade his coontrymon to rally 
round that Church, os bo detires to persuado them, is onothcr 
matter. I, who think that the State is aa much aimed at by 
the enemies of tbe Church, os tho Church itself, am afraid 
that his countrymen have been so long fast asloop, that it wEl 
bo no en^ matter to awaken them.” 

The following extracts arc from a letter of Lord 
Eldon to Lord Howe, in answer to a request of tho 
latter for some advice from Lord Eldon respecting 
the expediency of forming Brunswick Clubs : 

Lord Eidon to Lord HoKt. — (Extrocta.) 

“hly dear Lord, (TrolaUj Oct 1S28) 

** Tour Lordship’s letter, which I received yesterday, osks 
my opinion upon a subject, under present circmnstnnccs, of 
very great dlfliculty. But if tlio difficulty was tenfold 
greater than It Is, I shall feci it to bo duty to you from ne to 
attempt to state that opinkm. 

“ "IMiiUt I was in town, it was proposed that tho friends 
of tho Protestant interest, who voted against tho Roman 
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Catholics, should, in some manner, he more in a state of 
union and connection than they had hitherto been, and that 
they should form a elub in town, occasionally dining with 
each other. It was proposed that this club should be deno- 
minated the Protestant Club ; to which I objected, after 
expressing my perfect willingness to be one of those who 
should occasionally dine together, not adopting that name of 
distinction, the prudence and propriety of which I doubted. 

I doubted the prudence, because it appeared to me that it 
might provoke others to the institution of counter insti- 
tutions, which, in the number of members, might be such as 
to found an argument that majorities were in favour of the 
Catholics: — I doubted tlie propriety of it, because, without 
great dehberation antecedently exercised upon the subject, 
and fixing the principles upon which the body should act, and 
so fixing them that there should be no danger of adopting 
measures which those principles would not sanction, there 
could not but be danger that measmes might be adopted, 
which it might not be veiy easy to prove to be perfectly 
constitutional, — as completely clear of objections as might 
be wished.” 

“ Ah’eady very inconvenient questions seem to have been • 
stated, whether the calls upon the people of the country have 
not, some of them, been expressed in such terms, as make it 
questionable whether those, who, in such terms, make such 
calls, act as legally as they ought. It is true, those who may 
so complain may most justly be told that they have not so 
objected to the shamefully illegal proceedings of the Homan 
Catholic Association : and I think it not impossible that we 
may hear some, abusing in Parliament the proceedings of 
Protestant Associations, who have mainly encomaged the 
proceedings of the Homan Cathohc Association; — but this 
is an example not to be followed. 

****** 

“ I think an association of persons, formed for the purpose 
of representing to their fellow-subjects the necessity, under 
present circumstances, of their informing Parliament, in due 
and respectful language, of their feelings regarding the 
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Catholic cJaimi), — and of not contintiing to leave Parliament 
nnitifonned, or under tmstake as to tlieir fedings upon that 
important subject, — may bo TOiy jnstifinble, provided sndi 
roprosentation is made in the terms in rrhu^ PoiIIaiDent 
ought to be mentioned, — of coniee, respectful terms. 

** If your Club, proposed Brunswick Club, is on association 
going beyond this, I am afmid, my dear Lord, I cannot 
give you any advice upon the subject, without very precise 
and particular informatian how it is to bo formed, and what 
ore tho objects and pnrpoaes of it, and how those otjecti 
and purposes predsoly are to be sought to bo obtained. 

I write this most hastily — if anything further occurs to 
me, I will write again — or, if I hear farther from you, I 
will immediately answer your letter. 

“ I am, very dear Lord, 

" Tours most frdthfuUy, 

'* Eldon." 

Zend Eldon to Lord StoweJL — (Extract) 

(Foftiaark Kortiaber SSth, 16&S.) 

• ••»•• 

“ If, tts tho Liberals say, religious oinnious ought to have 
no influence on tho exenaso of politiail power, why should 
tho Sovereign’s professing tho Homan Catholio roligkm, or 
marrying a Homan Catholio Princess, bo, os by law it is, a 
forfeituro of the Crown? If this bo a just principle, how 
can opposition to restoring to tho Roman Catholics that cs- 
tabUshmcnt which formerly belonged to them and their priest- 
hood be justified ? If, on the other hand, you say that religions 
opinionB ought to have such influence where the rcligiotiB opi- 
nions may lead persons to do what is wrong, (still,) if makiDg 
both nooses of Parliament replete with Roman Catholics 
(notliing religious opinions withstanding) would not letd 
than to do wrong, why is H to bo taken for granted that a 
Bing, being of the same religious perauasion as his Parliament, 
will do wrong? Tho project of emancipation seems to me to 
bo founded ou assumption^ which, if just, render much which 
was done in 1088, arel tho Act of Settlement on the Princess 
Soj^jia and the heirs of her body Uing JhvtestantSt — the 
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forfeiture of the Crown by conversion or marriage, — alto- 
gether unjust ; and that, if the Ministers of the Crown advise 
his Majesty to consent to emancipation as it is asked, they 
advise him to give his assent to a libel on his title to the 
throne. But, notwithstanding all this, I cannot forbear to 
think that the strong language used in many of the dubs is 
most mischievous, and deters many from meeting to express 
in sober and temperate petitions then* feelings. My language 
in town, to those who talked to me, was to do nothing more 
than, as individuals, in different parts of the country, to en- 
deavour to convince then’ neighbours that it was dangerous to 
leave Parliament, by not respectfully petitioning, to act upon 
what was there so often and so confidently said, that the 
country did not care what became of the question.” 
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CHAPTEB LTL 
1829. 

BECOUHEKTIATIOK OT CXXaOUO XEUXT JX IHX mo’s IFCECnt 
opposincBr ot ijobd mxm ur thb house of lobdsi pm- 
TKure. — KH. feel’s BEsioiunoar or ms s&ir tob oxpovd: 

XNOOHDB SOIKIESTED AS HIS BUCOES90B : HIS COBBE- 
EPOTOtJrCE OT THAT SUBJECT WTTU LOBD ELDOB; PBOTOSJO. 
■WirnOBAlTH IK PAVOUn OTOBH.il. OfOUSJ ELECmOK OP 
LOBD EKOOICBE FOB TBUBO. — LEV I EH OT LOBD ELDOX TO 
LAHT F. /. BAJTEES. — PETITIUKS HESTEOnKO THE CAIHOLIO 

fTT *TVA t BECcom REAHcro or nrr.TEr bill i ooooutuje : nnm> 
BEAHOrOl FBOTEST. — LOBD BLDOX*B UZSfOBAKItmi OP TWO COB- 

TEsainoKS wnn oeobob if. BEarEcrcio tzce botal assxxt 

to THE SELIEr BlLl. — LETTEB9 OP LOUD ELD05 TO UlDT F. 
J. BAKEES. •— BUSDCES8 OT EQCITT C0UBT8 : BILL TO COCfTO* 

TUTE ireW JUDOE. ELDOK LAW BCDOLIHSIIIFS : TAUXIIALL 

SCHOOL. — OHIKQES ET QABIKrT i L E T t X B OP LOBD ELDOK 
TO LADT P. J. BAnCEa. » UCTTEB TOHCED IK LOBD XLDCOT'S 
KAHE : LETTERS OP LORD ELDOX TO LORD EXCOMBE, TO 
LOBD STOW EL L, AXD I.AOT P. J. DAXEES. — ILLXESS OP ULDT 
ELDOX.— ILLUSTBAnOXS OF KATEXs'l CAHICATUBEL'—ai.OSE OP 
LOBD ELDOX’S FIELD ETOIlTt. — DtVEHSlOX OT A HOAD! LETTER 
OT LORD ELDOX TO LADT P. J. BAJrKZl. — ■ TESTWOXIES OP BE- 
STECT PBOX CLEBOT AXD OTHEBS. 

Lobd Eldon had not been deceived in Ms anticipa- 
tions of a change in the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholics. Two or three days before the meeting of 
Parliament, which was fixed for the 5th of February 
1829, o whisper wos heard in the interior circles of 
political society, that the concession of the Roman 
Catholic claims had been resolved upon by the Go- 
vernment. And upon thodth of February' the King’** 
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Speech, -which, as is -usual on the day preceding the 
conunencement of the Session, was read hy the 
Ministerial leader of each branch of the Legislature 
to a party of the immediate parliamentary connexions 
of the Government assembled at his o-wu house, was 
found to contain a paragraph recomm-ending it to 
Parliament “ to review the laws which impose ci-vd 
“ disabilities on his Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
“ jects.” 

On the following night, when the Address in answer 
to his Majesty’s Speech was debated in the House of 
Lords, the Earl of Eldon was at his post. He spoke 
early, and declared his resolution of opposing to the 
utmost the removal of the Roman Catholic disa- 
bilities. 

If he had a voice that -would sound to the remotest comer 
of the empire, he would re-echo the principle, which he most 
firmly believed, — that if ever a Roman Catholic was per- 
mitted to form part of the legislature of this country, or to 
hold any of the great executive offices of the Government, 
from that moment the sim of Great Britain would be set. 
\_A laugLI His opinions might be received -with laughter 
and contempt: opprobrium might be heaped upon their 
author : he nevertheless was prepared to contend that they 
were correct, but trusted they would never be realised. A 
Noble Lord (Lord Holland), than whom no man had ever 
argued the Roman Catholic question with greater fairness or 
moderation, had said upon one occasion, that “ toleration was 
a word which he one day hoped to find forming no part of 
the English language.” He would say of his Noble Eiiend, 
that no individual could be found that had paid greater 
or more careful attention to the subject of Catholic disquali- 
fication. That Noble Lord had expressed the wish already 
alluded to, and had advocated his side of the question on the 
ground that religious opinions had nothing to do with 
politics.” Now, if that were true — if that principle were 
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correct — the King hod no ri^t to bo upon tbe throne of 
theso realms. The fiict was, that his Migesty sat upon that 
throne by rirtue and in consequence of peculiar religious 
opiniona. The present line had been called thither expressly 
for the purpoee of gnarding the Protestant cstabhshroent of 
this country. No man had any abstract right to political 
office ; his eligibility must depend upon the pubBo Toice, and 
embraced rarioos questions of fitness, expediency, or other- 
wise. He granted, and be did so raadUy, that no man ought 
to bo iucapQcitatod from eorving Iho State, except on. grounds 
of state policy —strong, cogent, and pommonnt reasons of 
state — unless, in fact, bis ciyoymont of office wero considered 
os likely to prore injnrioas to the general interest. Put this, 
ho contended, was preoisdy the ritnadon of tho Boman 
Catholics j and ho challenged his opponents to prore the 
converse of tbo proporidon. Had ho not felt this question 
to be a question of vital importance to tho State generally — 
to hU SoTureigu — to his fellow^bjects — and to religion 
too — which, in Us opinion, hod beem too much neglected 
daring the last Sesrion, and precisely hj thoM persons who 
ought to have taken more care of U [Anir/] — if ho had not 
felt this to be the case, bo should not havo token the aedvo 
part be had Utherto done, and was tdll prepared to do, 
with regard to this subject As matters then stood, and 
influenced by his present feelings and convicdon, no consider- 
ation on this side of tho gravo could induce him to give his 
consent to the introduction of a single Roman Catholic into 
cither House of Poriinment or to any political office what- 
soever. "What had tho Roman Catholic Association done? 
■\Mmt wore they doing daily ? They were taTlng tho King’s 
subjects, and aseuming tlio powers of Parliament ; they 
governed tiro country moro absolutely than the Sovereign or 
the laws; nay, they goveroed the Government Itself. If, 
instead of putting down tbo Association, tho Imperial Legis- 
lature proceeded to strengthen its liands by granting the 
Catholics additional priTilegcs, it would be neither rooro nor 
lets than a surrender of tho throne and the Constitution into 
the hands of those persons. PTron ho heard the Catlrolic 
IcaJeri talk of universal suflrngc — when ho «w tho Associ- 
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ation acting the part of Gttveraraent, and screwing from the 
pockets of the wretched inhabitants of Ireland their miser- 
able pittances^ as eontributions to the Catholic rent — wlicn 
he. obsciwed them obtaining the assistance of France and 
America — he could not but feel that such an Association 
ought to be put down. But this could only be done by 
making the leaders of the Association answerable to the eom- 
mon law for their acts. There was no use in dissolving the 
Association, except it were prevented form ever again rising 
into existence. The members of it had tlu'cateued to take 
the field if the 405 . freeholds were put an end to. They told 
us that they would look to America, and set up their Consti- 
tution for ours. While seeking admission to the Constitution 
they endeavoured to destroy it. In fact their object was far 
beyond emancipation. Parliament should sec that there was 
a mighty difference between granting a share in the benefits 
of the Constitution, and allowing its destruction. 

On the 9th and on the 1 9th of Fehruaiy he pre- 
sented great numbers of petitions, and on both these 
occasions, as well as on other discussions preliminary 
to the debates upon the Relief Bill, he supported his 
opinions with his usual earnestness. The total number 
of petitions entrusted to liim against this measure, in 
the course of its progress, is said to have exceeded 
900. 

Mr. Peel, having felt himself constrained by pubhc 
duty to take a course contravening the opinions 
which, at the time of his election to represent the 
University of Oxford in Parliament, were under- 
stood to be held by him in common with its electors, 
considered it a point of honour, in this altered state 
of circumstances, to surrender his trust into the hands 
of his constituents. A large body of them were 
anxious for his re-election ; but a still more numerous 
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party were resolved upon an Anti-Gutholic roprcscn* 
tative. Many oftheselastwere turning their thonghta 
upon liOrd Encombe, whose rank and personal cha- 
racter recommended him on general grounds, while 
hifl descent from the Earl of Eldon was an especial 
pledge for his resistance to the Roman Catholic claims : 
and three heads of cofleges espressed to the Anti- 
Catholic committee their readiness to support him if 
he should be proposed. Lord Encombe was just then 
at Oxford, in residence for the purpose of taking his 
degree of Master of Arts, and had no conception that 
he could in any way bo personally affected by Sir 
Robert Poel’a resignation, until ho was informed hy 
hlr. RUlcy, a member of Convocation, that he had 
been spoken of as a candidate ogainst tbo leader of the 
House of Commons. The intelligence was followed by 
a suggestion that, os it is against the etiquette of the 
University for one who aims at the honour of repre- 
senting it to bo in Oxford during the canvassing and 
polling, it would be expedient that Lord Encombe 
should bo away. This advice he took by making a 
visit of some daj’S at Mr. Rislcj^^s own residence a few 
miles distant. During this absence however it was 
considered by his well-wishers, in reference to his 
youth and want of political experience (for he Iiad 
not yet been in Pariiament), and in regard also to 
the state of the interests in tlic great College of Christ 
Cluirch, that his claims should not be pressed. 

Some days elapsed before Lord Eldon was appived 
of any intention in favour of his grandson; and he 
at once felt all the difUcuUy of tlw young cnndidotc's 
position. 
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Lord Eldon to Lord Encomhe, — (Extract.) 

‘^Dear Jolm, (Feb. 17th, 1829.) 

“ It’s a long time since I heard from you. I hope you are 
tvell. Oxford must afford a great deal of news after all that 
has been passing, and I should be glad to hear of it : if by 
return of post, so much the better. 

am told here that some well-wishers had written to 
Oxford to think of you on the vacancy. This was entirely 
without my knowledge ; for though my warmest affections and 
best wishes will ever attend you, I should not have thought 
that such a proposition, at your standing and time of hfe, 
would do in opposition to hlr. Peel (if anything would do in 
opposition to him), and it is very essential that the attempt to 
change their member at Oxford should not fail. But infinite 
exertions of great men will be made for that purpose. 

presume your opinions and sentiments are Anti- 
Catholic ; indeed, I think I am sure of it ; but I have this 
question so often put to me that whether this is so or not, 
speaking according to the real dictates of your own heart, 
pray teU me, in a line from you as immediately as you can. 
Why I am so often asked it I can’t say. I dare say you 
agree with me that if any body asks it with a view to Parlia- 
ment, a person should go there tmshackled and impledged as 
to his general future conduct ; but as to conduct upon this 
depending measure, no man will be sent there by any body 
who does not speak out plainly what he would do as to this 
depending measure. The curiosity to which I allude may 
have no distinct object respecting you, but if I should be 
mistaken in this, and even though it is not probable that I 
am mistaken, I don’t think it right to give any answer upon it 
without your authority.” 

By the time when Lord Encomhe received this 
letter, it had been finally resolved to put Sir Robert 
Inglis in nomination; and Lord Encomhe gave an 
immediate ansvfer to Lord Eldon as follows : — 

Lord Encomhe to Lord Eldon. — (Extract.) 

" My dear Grandfather, “ Wednesday, Feb. 18tb, 1829. ^ 

I lose no time in answering .-your- letter, received this 
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morning; and I Wo good reason to bopo that 70 U will not 
be diaaatiafied Trith the causes of my not haTing written so 
recently as yon hare expected* On the Friday before last *1 
I sent yon a letter to announce all I could about Mr. PecTa 
resignation, and thongb I preferred in that letter to omit ex- 
pressly alluding to the probability of my being named to 
succeed him, (thinldng possibly yon might wish to show 
my letter to any one respecting the facts mentioned in it,) I 
was dafly hojraig ond expecting to reodvo from yon initrno- 
tions what my condnot ought to be in case of this being 
proposed to me. I^ot, howwvor, recoiring any intelligence 
from yon, I at last began to think that yon wished mo to act 
on my own judgment and to let mo try ray chnoco, without 
involring your name or <hflnictor in a defeat, which might 
possibly ensue, but which oonld not hurt my character, youth 
and incxpcricnco being the only objection* to me* Under 
tho impression tborefore that yon wished to drop all further 
oommnnicatxoa with me for tho time, 1 abstained from 
writing to you; ond being asked by a friend of mine if I 
would onthorise him to state, that I had no objection to 
stand tho contest shoxild my name bo proposed, I gate him 
that authority ou my own determination, and without in- 
volving you or any one clsa With regard, finally, to my 
opinion on the Cotholio qnertion, it is almost needless, after 
what X bare stated above, to add, that, having professed 
myaclf raidy to toko the fidd even against Mr. Ped, I am ni 
much pkdged ^ that] net to oppose the measures in favour 
of tho Cotbolic^ as If I had at this nooment been sitting in 
Parliatncnt as tho member for tho University in the place of 
Mr. PecL I will now merdy odd that I intend to bo in 
town on hlonday next, February 23rd, having been for the 
last few days nt Mr. RiileyV ®t Sonldern. 

" It Is still doubtful whether Mr. Ped or Sir IL IngTu (now 
the avowed Opposition cotHlidate) will succeed. At the 
Opposition committee his name and mine were tho only two 
dircussed-’* 

Tlio contest terminated in favour of Sir Poberl 
Inglis, the present member. 
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Lord Eldon to Lord Encomhe. — (Extract.) 

My dear John, (Feb. I9th, 1829.) 

" I don’t know wketlier I may be able to write to you 
again to-day : to-morro'w I certainly will write. 

I grieve that things have been so imlucldly managed about 
Oxford. I quite approve of your consenting to be nominated ; 
I think you did quite right. But I am very anxious to 
stand acquitted of any inattention to you. If I 'had heard 
from any person that there was a probability of your being 
thought of, I should have used all possible means of forward- 
ing your success ; but no one person in the world ever men- 
tioned it to me, though, since the idea was dismissed, I have 
been informed, that people here thought of it, and now think 
that you might have succeeded, and that Sir E.. H. I. will 
not. My earnest intreaty is, that you will not suppose that 
my silence was owing to anything but absolute ignorance 
that the matter was at all thought of by anybody. I now 
hear that Lord Stowell had written to some person at Ox- 
ford about it ; but this he did without informing me of his 
intention.” 


Lord Eldon to Lord Encomhe. — (Extract.) 

My dear John, (Franked Feb. 20th, 1829.) 

I hope my letter of yesterday would relieve you from 
any tendency to a feeling that I had been wanting in atten- 
tion to you about Oxford. It is impossible that I could 
knowingly be so. I cannot blame myself, and I have only, 
as to you, to say that I thoroughly approve your conduct. 

“ Your statement and conduct fully justify the conviction, 
that, if you were now in Parliament, you would oppose in 
the House of Commons the present Cathohc measures. They 
will commence again there, after Mr. Peel, for some place, 
Oxfoi*d or some other, is returned to Parliament. 

“ A seat was mentioned to me, with a question whether, 
if you came into Parliament, you would immediately begin a 
vigorous and active attack and leading conduct as • to the 
Catholic business. I thought that though you would be 
very zealous upon that and other points, it required not only 
abilities, but great experience, to manage such attack and 
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oondnct — that it would be dangerotia to attempt it — that 
failaro at first in Parliament ie generally the effect of not 
vrmiting to team by the experience which oboerration, care- 
fully thrown upon what posses therOy furnishes : and nino 
persona out of ten, indeed a greater p roporti on, fail by such 
early attempts, and after fiulare imvcr rcoorer. I was clear 
therefore that this conld not do." 

But the grandson of liord Eldon was not long 
without a seat. The two meanbers for Truro, Lord 
Fittroy Somerset and Mr. Tomline, haying vacated, 
an arrangement was mode through Lord Falmouth, 
who had a leading interest in that borough, that Lord 
Encombo should bo one of its representatives. Ho was 
accordingly returned for it on the Cth of ilorch, and 
continued to represent it in that and the two suc- 
ceeding Parliaments : after which,’ in consequence of 
the passing of the Reform Act, ho withdrew from 
the House of Commons. 

IjOrd Eldcn to iarfy F. J, FwOiet, — (Extract,) 

(ino.) 

“ The newipapera aecm oh employed in cndcaTouring to 
ronac the country to petition ogaioat tbo Koman Cat^io 
rolief mcatoroa, and the language those papcri address to tbo 
public on this matter socmi proof cnongh that the country 
cores very little about the mottcr. "Wo fear there la a folEng 
off in the Lords, which will reduce tbo former majority. 
Somo «y, after whot you hare done for tho diaaenters, tho 
republicans, wo won’t vote against the Roman Catholics, 
who ore, at least, friends to monaiehy: other Ixrrds ray, vro 
can’t continue for ever In a contest of the kind we hare l»ccn 
fo long engaged in j and thot^i aotno folks tell ns tlmt there 
is a great Anti-CathoDc feeling In U«o people, we pereeivo no 
signs of it I and it looks as if, ere kmg, tho great body, who 
liclong to the EstaUuhed Chnrcli, wiU wake somo morning 
from their deep, and hearing tlto news that tlrc Roman 
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Catholics have succeeded, will dispose of the matter with 
^ Oh dear, who could have thought it I ’ ” 

The Birmingham petition against the Roman 
Catholic claims -was presented on the 10th of March 
hy Lord Eldon; and on the 13th he moved for an 
account of the Roman Catholics who from the year 
1815 had taken the oath and declaration in England 
under the act of 1791, or in Scotland under the act 
of 1793 ; but, at the suggestion of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, he withdrew this motion. In the course of 
the debate, the Chancellor attacked Lord Eldon with 
some severity ; and the latter was so much displeased, 
that, after .having addressed himself to some observa- 
tions of Lord Plunkett, he finished by saying, 

“ I will not answer what has fallen from the Noble and 

Learned Lord on the Woolsack. If he says that my honest 
“ opinions were uttered with an insidious design, my character, 
“ known to my country for more than fifty years, is, I feel, 

more than sufficient to repel so unfounded an insinuation.” 

On the 19th of March, when Lord Eldon presented 
some petitions from Newcastle, 

Lord Grey threw out some animadversions upon the 
character of the Anti-Catholic petitions in general, and upon 
the junction which appeared to have been formed between 
the Wesleyan Methodists and the Church of England. 

Lord Eldon defended the clergy of Newcastle for the 
part Avhich they had taken in these petitions. Having now 
presented sis; hundred, not one of which, with the exception 
of one which he had presented the other evening for a Noble 
Lord, he had omitted to look at, he might venture to say 
that there were many names attached to those petitions, of 
individuals who would do honour to either House of Parlia- 
ment. As to the junction of the Church of England with 
the Wesleyan Methodists, when those by whom Parliament 
was addressed were Protestants, he should h’ke any one to 
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tell him •why the Wesleynn MotbodifftB wore not Protestant*, 
and hod not a right to join in eewh addreaaca ? For hia own 
port, haring had mnltrtudea of prorincinl papers tranamitted 
to him, containing report! of the dehatea whioh hod taken place 
at nnmerona meetings in the country for the purpose of peti- 
tioning Parliament against farther concession to the Catho- 
lics, he had been astonished to obserro the ability and know- 
ledge manifested by the ministen of the "Wesleyan hletbodift! 
who hod txxken port in those debates. The petitions were not 
presented to thmr Ixndsbipe as the petitions of members of 
the Chnroh of England ; they were presented os the petitions 
of Protestants, protesting against the introduction of measures 
which, in their opinion, were boetilo to the Protestant Consti- 
tntion of the realm. Adverting to the conduct of the clergy, 
ho beggod to remind th^ Lordships that the late Archbishop 
of Caaterbury had leprinmnded a clergyman in the city of 
London, for inviting persons into ha church after the sorrice 
for the puipoeo of signing a petition. But, hod any Noble 
Ixml said a eingla word retpecUi^ the conduct of the CathoCo 
cleigy of Irekixl, who, it was wcU known, during a lato ccle« 
brated election in that country, had allowed their churches to 
bo applied to tho forthoranco of political objects ? 

Lord Mountcashel, on the foUerwing day, observed 
upon a petition, which had been presented by Lord 
Plunkett os “rigned by about ono half of tlic Pro- 
testant members of tho Irish Bar,” in favour of the 
Belief Bill, tlmt “no doubt they hod done so to 
“ preserve tlicir fees.” Lord Eldon, though opposed 
to tho ^’icwa of the petitioners, did not sufler this 
aspersion upon them to poss unnoticed. 

lie expressed his belief that tho Bar was as indcpciwlent a 
body as any in the kingdom. lie bad now ceased to bo 
learned lawyer ; " but his recollection of the English Bar 
enabled him to bear testimony to the integrity of that 
pnjfcsMOn. 

To the opponents of Boman Cntholic Belief, tho 
measure ^vas rendered tlic more obnoxious Ity the 
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sudden change in the opinions of various members of 
both Houses, who had up to that time been strenuous 
Anti-Catholics. Lord Eldon, however, unlike some 
of his party, had preserved his temper throughout. 
One of the petitions which he had presented was from 
some tailors at GlasgoAv, who disapproved of the 
change in the opinions of the leaders of the Govern- 
ment. When he laid it on the table. Lord Edng, who 
was very zealous for’the bill, cried out, “ What ! do the 
tailors trouble themselves about such a change?” — 
“No wonder,” replied Lord Eldon; “you can’t sup- 
pose that tailors like turncoats ! ” 

This story Lord Eldon himself used to relate. 
Another, in a somewhat similar vein, is reported in 
the Parliamentary Debates of 19th February 1829. 
On that' day, after presenting a great number of Peti- 
tions against further concessions to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, he said. 

There was one of them which he did not well know how 
to treat. It was a petition signed by a great many ladies. 
He was not aware that there was any precedent to exclude 
the ladies from their Lordships’ house ; but he would look 
into the J oumals, and see whether there existed any precedent 
to prevent the ladies from forwarding their remonstrances to 
that House, against measures which they considered injurious 
to the Constitution. 

Lord King enquired whether the petition expressed the 
sentiments of young or old ladies ? [_A langh.^ 

The Earl of Eldon said, he could not answer the Noble 
Lord as to that point ; but of this he was sure, that there 
were many women, who possessed more knowledge of the 
Constitution, and more co mm on sense, than some descendants 
of Chancellors. [A laugh.'] 

It was on the afternoon of the 31st of March, that 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, having passed the 
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House of Commons, was read a first time in the 
House of Ix)rdB : and Lord Eldon and other Peers 
contended, butwithoutsuccess, against the appointment 
of so early a day os the 2nd of April for the second 
reading. On the 2nd of April the debate began, and 
continued daring that and the two succeeding nights; 
on the lost of which, Lord Eldon made another stand 
against the principle of concession to Roman Ca- 
tholics, although, being oppressed by gout, ho avoided 
going at large into the question. 

After giring credit to the Zhilco, to Mr. Peel, tuod to other 
membera of the Goremment who had formerly resisted the 
admisaion of tho Roman Catholics, for the motircs which 
had indaced them to change thrir poli(y, and after defending 
hlmaclf upon eomo points on which ho consIdcTed himself 
as haring been tmfSiirly attacked by Lord ChancclJor LynJ- 
hnrst, ho reriewed the cotmn of his own Ufo in regard to 
these claims, and adverted to tho obloquy which ho had 
experienced in office by reason of his resistance to them. ITo 
had hoped to bo freed from that obloquy now that ho liad 
withdrawn into prirato lIfo{ but regretted to find that it was 
etHl thought a pleasant thing in Parliament to have a dash 
at tho old Chancellor. ** It brings to my mind,* continued 
he, ”an anecdote, which, though not perhaps well suited to 
** this serious question, I will, with tho poticoco of tho Ilcmse, 
** take the liberty to mention. I was once at Buxton with 
** my TCDcmblc friend Lord Thuriow, who went there for tlw 
“ benefit of tho waters. I called on Idm one erening at the 
“ inn where ho was rittlng, wlien ho told me tlmt lie had iKard 

there were six or eight persons in tl>e house wlto meant 
" to have a dash at tlic ex-Chanccllor in ibo bath next morn* 
” ing. 1 asked him what course he intciMled to take, and he 
“ replied prudently, tint ho meant to keep out of tlic way. 
« The mirfortuno is, 1 hare not Iicen alilc to keep out of the 
«< way of tbo(K)w1>o have been anxious to 1 bi\c n dash el me.** 
[//ror, 09^ a ZairyA.] — lie went on to say, tliat the Govern- 
mcnl ho bclongctl to lad Iwen taunted by tlw LonI Chan- 
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cellor with having some years since acceded to a large mea- 
sure of relief, which that same Government had previously 
refused on its accession to office in 1807.* The fact was 
simply this: — He had' been of opinion that officers of the 
army or navy, qualified to serve in Ireland, were qualified to 
serve in the same capacities in England. But doubts existed 
upon this point ; and it had not been thought prudent that 
such a matter should be rested on any authority less con- 
clusive than an Act of Parliament. Therefore it was that 
he had concurred in a statute, which removed this doubt, and 
with which his opinion exactly accorded. — He would not in 
that place enter upon any consideration of the Coronation 
oath : that question was one to be settled between the King 
and his God. He admitted the strict right of the Legisla- 
ture to dissolve, if necessity should require it, the Constitution 
which had been settled at the dates of the Kevolution and of 
the Union with Scotland : but the necessity should be proved, 
and there ought to be no strong and reasonable apprehension 
as to the consequences. The Constitution of 1688 was the 
pride and honour of the coimtry ; and they could not make 
an alteration in it without, in some degree, altering the notions 
of the people as to its excellence. To produce doubt, alarm, 
and discontent among the people was a practical evil which it 
was difficult to counterbalance by any theoretical good. The 
people were justly attached to the Constitution of 1688 ; 
they looked to it as the foundation and bulwark of their free- 
dom. If a part were changed, there might be a change of 
the whole; and that change they dreaded. Perhaps the 
state of the opinions of the people might be more manifest 
to one who had risen from the people, and who had been 
long in communication with the people, the strength and 
ornament of the empire, than to most of their Lordships, 

* The statute 57 Geo. 3. c. 92. was referred to as the act giving 
this relief. But that act merely abolished tests precedent to the 
delivery of naval or military commissions, retaining all tests re- 
quired to he taken after such commissions shoidd have been ac- 
cepted. The act which enabled officers, qualified inireland, to serve 
in England and elsewhere, was the 53rd of Geo. 3. c. 128. See 
Chap. XXXV. of this work. 
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tho proprietora of hereditary titlea. The people felt it to be 
their Lordahipa’ duty, tmd a doty the moat paramount that 
they had to eiecnte, to preBerre, in thia Protestant tingdom, 
the Protestant religion. Ho deairod to reserve hiirimlf upon 
the oooompanying measure for tho alteration of the -electivo 
finnohioe in Ireland : but, os to tho securities offered by that 
measure, his humble oj^on was that th^ were a perfect 
nuIBty. He recurred to his often'declaied opinions respect- 
ing the nocesfflty for a strict union between tbe Chnrch 
and the State, — enforoed the duty of the State to provide 
for its subjects tbe present system of ChristiaiiUy, — and 
contended that the Established Church of Ireland could not 
be endangered without some peril to the Established Church 
of England. He insisted on the neoeesity for maintaining, 
and on the duty of the Mimstarv to TTMinfnmj the s np r om iuy 
of the King, which this bill proposed to abandon- He scouted 
the notion that this bill, any more than the repeal of tho 
Test and Cerporatiou Acts, would bring round to the support 
of tbe Church those opponents, who, whether Bomon Ca- 
tholics or DissenterB, e^e regarded her with abhorrence, 
though for different reasons. He regretted the apathy, both 
of the people and of the clergy, in this great crisis. 

The second reading tvas carried hy a majority of 
106. The 7th and 8th of April were ocenpied in 
Committee on the bill, Lord Eldon taking an active 
and frequent part. On tho former of these two days, 
tho first clause having been read, 

X/ord Eldon said he considered each clause of tho bill as 
being open to the exception, that tho oath of suprcnucy was 
superseded. No leas a man than Lord Chatham had said, 
that the IxgisUture had « good a right to repeal tbo BUI of 
Bights ns tho oath of supremacy. But by this bill tbe Pro- 
testant alone was required to take it, and thoBoman Catholio 
was absolved both from that oath and from all the deelamtioas 
against those doctrines of tho Hocnish Church, wlilch bad until 
that thno been designated as idolatrous. * • • * • A Bight 
Bcvcrcfld Prelate 1^ that crajutg aaid, and said veiy Indy, 
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tliat we were all members of tbe Christian Church. If that 
was inserted into the oath to be taken under this bill by the 
Roman Catholics, then, indeed, there would be something 
admitted by them. But who ever found that the professors of 
the Roman Catholic religion admitted any such thing as that 
the Protestant Church was a branch of the Christian Church, 
.or its members, members of the Christian Church ? If they 
would admit that into the oath, it would be a very great satis- 
faction to him ; but looking at the proceedings that had taken 
place, and the doctrines lately preached in Ireland, every 
Noble Lord must see, that if such a piassage were admitted 
into the oath, the Roman Catholics would not much admire 
the bill. By this bill. Catholics were not required to admit 
the supremacy of the Crown in ecclesiastical matters; but 
let their Lordships look at their history, their Constitution, 
their Acts of Parliament, and their Law Books, and teU him 
if. the supremacy of the Crown, in matters ecclesiastical, was 
not a material part of the British Constitution ? He begged 
their Lordships to think indulgently of him, who had sworn 
over and over again — ay, forty times — that his Majesty 
had this supremacy, — he begged of them to think indulgently 
of. him, if he could not presume to take away a supremacy, 
which had been recognised as an indisputable right of the 
Crown ever since the reign of Edward the Confessor. • He 
could not — he would not — break the oath he had so taken. 
He had no hesitation in admitting that, on a late occasion, he 
did not like to oppose himself, under the influence of a teas- 
ing gout, to the formidable alliance of those who took different 
views on this subject ; but, iF he were able to attend on the 
third reading of the bill, he would go through it more largely. 

Being called up again, by some observations of the 
Bishop of LlandaflP, 

Lord Eldon added, that a man who would not allow the 
Right Reverend Prelate to be a member of the Christian 
Church, which the Roman Catholics denied him to be, was 
not very fit to become the companion of the Right Reverend 
Prelate as a member of the Legislature. 

The Lord Chancellor combated the assertion that the 
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Catholica domed the Church of England to bo a Chmtiau 
Church, iqKin which point he refdrod to the eridenoe of Dr. 
Dc^lc. He controverted eome of Lord Eldon*® rcasoningg 
respecting tho oath of supremacy, and intamated that Lot! 
Eldon had been arguing ogiunst hie bettor knowledge “ Now, 
" my 3>irde,” continued the ChanoeHor, “ are we to be otw- 
" borne by the talent, tho looming, and the name of the 
" Noble and Lfeamod Lord, who cornea down here and deale 
** Tfith subjecte of so much importance in this way ? ” 
liOrd Eldon briefly defended himself againet this impntatkii 
of imoondid dealing, and etud he had with him the authorities 
which ho considered to bear oat his argument. “ I have 
** now,” continnod he, ** been twenty-nine years in this 
^ House, ond bare, on all pablio questions, spoken my 
“ opnions, sometimee perhaps in language too strong; but I 
*' have now to toll the Noble and Learned Lord on tho "Wool- 
Kick th&t I have neTor borne down the House, and 1 wiQ 
not now be borne down by him, nor twenty such.® 

On the 10th of April, before the motion for tho 
tHrd reading of the Relief Bill, numy petitiona were 
presented for and ogoimt it In tho course of tho 
discufiriona upon them, I/>pd Eldon, having referred 
to tho opinions of Mr. Canning, wob corrected by Lord 
Haddington; in reply to whom, 

Lord Eldon said that bo had long acted in office with 
Mr. Canning, end ho begged the Noble Eori to believe that 
bo had not spoken of him with disrespect He never would 
speak diarcspoctfbUy of any great man after his decease. 

Lord Grey having presented a petition from tho 
students at law, 

Ix)rd Eldon took occasion to state, that ho had himself 
forebomo to present a petition against tbo Roman Catholks, 
most nmnoroujly and respectably signed by tbc undcr-gm- 
doates and beoholora of aits In the Unlrersity of Oxford and 
drawn up in cxccDont language, because, with tho utmoit 
rcmcct for the potitlcmcrs, be oonsidcrod, baring tbo honour 
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to hold the distinguished office of High Steward in that Uni- 
versity, that it was right to discountenance petitions of this 
land from young persons in a course of discipline and edu- 
cation. 

The Duke of 'Wellington presently afterwards moved 
the third rending of the Relief Bill. Lord Camden 
began the debate, and was followed by Lord Granville. 

Lord Eldon then addressed the House, — probably, lie said, 
for the last time. After fivc-and-twenty years of conscientious 
opposition to measures like the present, he was anxious to 
take this final opportunity of stating his opinion and the 
nvounds of iL He assured the House that after this bill 
should have passed, strong .and deep-rooted ns were his objec- 
tions to it, he should feel it his duty to endeavour, by every 
means in Ivis power, to soothe doum the agitation which it had 
created, to let his countrjnnen know that it was their duty to 
obey the laws, however they might have been opposed to 
them while in their progress through Parliament It was 
not his desire — God forbid! — to add in any way whatever 
to the agitation which he knew existed in the country to an 
extent' at which he was aifrighted. He would be satisfied to 
pass the remainder of his days in retirement from public life 
— satisfied that, during the many years in which he had been 
engaged in public life, he had endeavoured to do his duty, and 
that he had done it sincerely and conscientiously in opposing 
the present bill. During a long course of years he had con- 
sidered the nature and tendency of such a bill as this with all 
the attention in liis power ; and though he admitted that con- 
sistency in error was one of tlie greatest blots wliich could 
attach to the character of a statesman, — and though he should 
be ashamed to claim credit for consistency in any opinion if he 
could for an instant see that it was one which he could not 
justify, — yet with every disposition to discover the error in 
Ills opinion, if error there was, he had considered this question 
over and over again in every possible point of view ; and after 
all that consideration, he would say, that, so help him God I 
he would rather perish that moment than give his consent to 
the biU. before their Lordships. He thought this bill the 
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most dangerous tint had ever been presented to the consider- 
ation of Parliament. Could it be a matter of pleasure or of 
comfort to him to stand in the sitnatlon he did, in opposition 
to the Noble Duke and those other friatds from ^hom ho 
now differed eo widdy on tina point? He owned it would 
have given him pleosore to snj^nrt them, if ho ootdd have 
done 00 conscientionsly. The Noble Duke wonld do tiim 
the justioe to acknowledge that he had not found him in- 
flexible on other points, or in any pnblio measure, except on 
thifl. That he differed from him on this, he regretted ; but 
his opinion, after all he had heard on it, was unaltered and 
unalterable. "With respect to the Right Hon. Secretary, the 
leader in the other House*, he must say, that there never 
was a man to whoso feelings and opinions he wns moio ein- 
oeroly attached, ozkd no drcamstance of his lifo gave him 
more pain than the dlvnlslon from him on this subject — 
He adverted to the general impression from the publication 
of the Duke of Wellington’s letter to Dr. Cnrtis, that no 
conoeoaion to the Roman Catholics would bo introduecd in 
that Session, and complained of the present measure as being 
consequently a rarpriso upon the pubCo. He inasted upon 
the incompaUbifity of tho pretciudons of tbo Irish priesthood 
with tho law of tbo land. He blamed the Government for 
not having instituted prosecutions against Mr. O'Connell and 
other leading agitators, and foreboded that tbo bill then In 
progress for tbo suiJprosrion of tbo Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion would be ineffectual for its purpose. Ho quoted a de- 
claration of Dr. Doylo in his pastoral letter, that matters 
would noTcr bo sot right until there were a Roman Calholio 
King end a Roman CathoUo L^ialaturc. In that opinion ho 
could not avoid coinddii^. If tho present law were consi- 
dered on insult by tho Catholics, they would still fed them- 
selves insulted so long os a Catbolio was disahled from cttlng 
on the throne. When Roman Catholics were admitted to 
power, tho principle wns conceded, and there could bo no 
limitations as to number. ATlicn Noble Lords looted at tho 
iDanncr in which tho House of Commons was filled, ho would 
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ask wliotkcr all that was stated., about only twenty Boinan 
Catholic mcinbci's getting into the. House., was not, in the 
opinion of every man who knew wliat was going on in the 
world, downright nonsense? The forty-shilling freeholders 
were to be disfraneluscd, hut the innucncc of the priests 
would he exercised upon the eloetors who remained; and 
after the act was passed, what was to prevent asmany Komau 
Gatliolic memhers from getting into the .House of Commons 
ns there were means to jwovidc seats for, whatever those 
me.ans might he? The advocates of the measure contended, 
that little danger was to he n)>prehcnded from it, heeause it 
was not likely that a Protestant King would place a Koman 
Catholic in any important oflice <'f trust. 'What would ho 
the consequence? ^Vhy, that instead of the feeling of dissa- 
tisfaction on the ]vvrt of the Catholics hcang directed against 
the law of the country as heretofore, the King would he jdaced 
in such a situation, that it must he «liroeted against him. — 
After reviewing and insisting upon the settlement made of 
the constitution hy the Pevolution of 1GS8 and the Act of 
Union with Scotland, and indicating his doubts re.‘?pecting 
the fitness of the Irish disfranchisement which wa.s intended 
to accompany this relief hill, he ])rotcstcd against the prc.scnt 
measure, ns fraught with ruin to the purest Church and the 
pui'cst system of Chnstianity which the world had ever seen. 
‘‘ I believe,” concluded he, “ that I know something of the 
Catholic clergy and of their feelings towards our Pro- 
testant Church: and though it is late in life for me to alter 
“ my opinion, I shoidd he willing to think better of thcni if I 
“ could. But I do declare, my Lords, that I would rather 
“ hear at this moment that to-morrow my existence was to 
cease — an illustration, however, which I put as of no 
« great force, since I should look upon that event ns anything 
“ hut an affliction — than to awake to the reflection that I ’ 
“ had consented to an act which had stamped me as a violator 
of my solemn oath, a ti*aitor to my Church, and a traitor to 
“ the Constitution 1 ” 

At the close of this debate, the House divided for 
the last time upon the great question involved in 
VOL. m. G 
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Tile reading of the Rdief Bill ws carried by a 
majority of 218 agoinrt 109 ; and a protest, rignod 
by many Peere, of rvboae names that of Lord Eldon 
is the first, remaioB upon the jonmals of that day, 
the 10th of April, os the concluding memorial of his 
powerfol efforts in this protracted contest. 

The passionate, hnt weak resistance of George IV. 
to the Catholic Rehef Bill, is described in a long 
memorandum, minuted by Lord Eldon himself, of 
two inteinoT?B which he obtained from the King 
for the 'purpose of presenting numeroufl addresses 
against the measure. This paper pourtrays, very gra- 
phically, the fluctuations in the mind of George lY., 
and exhibits, in a striking point of -view, the contrast 
between his character and that of his father. The 
first of Lord Eldon’s two Tisits was on the 28th of 
hlaroh 1829, and lasted aboot four hours. 

** His iMiyeety omplc^ed a Teay conodewblo portion of 
time in ftating all that ho roproaented to have passed Trhen 
Mr. Caniiing was made Minister, and expressly stated that 
I- Mr. C, would norer, and that he had engaged that ho would 
noTur, allow him to be troubled about the Homan Cotholio 
question. 

« He blflinod aH the ministers who had retired upon C.^ 
^^appointinent; represented, in substance, that their rctiro- 
« ment, and not he, had made C. minister. Ho excepted 
« from this bkmo. In words, myself" 

Lord Eldon’s memonmdam, after refuting this 
allegation of the King’s ns to the cause of Mr. Cun- 
mng’s appointment, recapitulates some other less 
important passages of tho conversation, and then 
re^rts his Majesty to have said, with reference to 
the formation of tho Duke of WcUingtdb'a Government 
in 1828,— 
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" That at the time the Achninistration Avas fornieclj no 
reason Avas giA^en Iiun to snppose that any measures for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics AA’ere intciKlcd or thought of 
by ministers : that he had frecpiently himself suggested the 
absolute necessity of putting doA\m the Roman Cat holic Asso- 
ciation — of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act to destroy 
the poAvers of the most seditious and rebellious proceedings 
of the members of it, and particularly at the time that 
LaAvless made his march : — that instead of folloAving AAdiat he 
had so strongly recommended, after some (the exact time I 
cannot recollect that he mentioned, but some) time, not a 
very long time before the present Session, he Av^as applied to 
to aUoAV his ministers to propose to him, as an imitcd Cabinet, 
the opening the Parliament b}"^ sending such a message as 
his speech contained : — that, after much struggling against it, 
and after the measure had been strongly pressed upon him as 
of absolute necessity, he had consented that the Protestant 
members of liis Caljinct, if they could so persuade them- 
selves to act, might join in such a representation to him, 
but that he Avould not then, nor in his recommendation to Par- 
liament, pledge himself to any thing. He repeatedly men- 
tioned that he represented to his IMinisters the infinite pain it 
gave him to consent even so far as that. 

ft * rr !» « «■ 

“ He complained that he had never seen the bills — that 
the condition of Ii’eland had not been taken into consideration 
— that the Association Bill had been passed tlmough both 
Houses before he had seen it — that it Avas a very incfificient 
measure compared to those Avhich he had in vain, himself, 
reconunended — that the other proposed measures gave him 
the greatest possible pain and uneasiness — that he Avas in 
the state of a person Avdth a pistol presented to his breast — 
that he had nothing to fall back upon — that his Ministers 
had threatened (I think he said tAvice, at the time of my 
seeing him) to resign, if the measures Avere not proceeded in, 
and that he had said to them ‘ Gro on,’ Avhen he kneAV not hoAV 
to reheve himself from the state in which he was placed : — 
and that in one of those meetings, when resignation Avas 
threatened, he was m’ged to the sort of consent he gave, by 
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■wliflt passed in the intemew between him and his MinisterB, 
till the interriew and the tolh had brought him into mch 
a state, that he hardly knew what he waa about when he, 
after sereral houra, aud • Go on^’ — He then repeatedly ex- 
pressed hiroBelf a* in a atnte of the greatest misery, repeatedly 
■eying * \Vhat con I do ? I have nothing to fall back upon t ’ 
and tauaing for some time, and then a gain repeating the some 
expreaeiom 

• • • » • « 

“ In this day’s audience his Majesty (Ed not show me many 
popers that he showed me in the second. — I collected, from 
what passed in the second, that hit (XJusent to go on was in 
writings then shown to me. After a great deal of time 
spent," (still in the first interview) ** in which his Majesty was 
sotnetimea silent — apporontly uneasy • — ocscasionally stating 
his fistreas — the hard uaoge he had received — his wish to 
extricate himself — that he had not what to look to — what 
to foil back upon — that he was miserable beyond what ho 
could express; — I asked him whether his Majesty, so fro- 
qnontly thns expresting himself, meant either to ei^oin me, ()r 
to forM me, considering or trying whether any thing could bo 
found or ammged, upon which ho could fidl back. Ho said, 

* I ndthor auoin you to do so, nor forbid y(?u to do so j but, 

' for God’s soke, take care that 1 am not exposed to the buiui- 

* Uation of bong agtun placed in such drcumstonccs, that I 
‘ must submit pgnln to pray of my present Minister* tbat 

* they will remain with me.' Ho appeort^ to mo to bo 
exceedingly miserable, and intimated tbat ho wcruld tee mo 
again. 

“ I was not sent for afterwards, but went on Thursday, tho 
9th April, with more addresses. In the second intawiew, 
which began a little before two o’clock, tho King repeat- 
edly, and with somo minutes Interposed between his stwh 
rcpcati^ d(jclaraHOTis, musing in silence in tho intoriro, ex- 
pressed his anguisb, and pain, and misery, that the measure 
had over been thought of, and as often declared that be 
hod been most harshly and croelly treated— tbat ho had been 
treated as a man, whoso consent had been asked with a pUtol 
pointed to his breast, or as obliged, if he did not give it, to 
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leap down from a five pair of stairs window — what could 

he do ? What had he to fall back upon ? 

# 

" I told him that His late Majesty, when he did not mean 
that a measure proposed to him should pass, expressed his 
determination in the most early stage of the business : — if it 
seemed to himself necessary to dissent, he asked no advice 
about dismissing his iMinisters : he made that his own act — 
he trusted to what he had to hope for from his subjects, 
who, — when he had placed himself in such circumstances, 
and protected them from the violence of party, if party, 
meaning to be violent, should get uppermost, — could not 
leave him unsupported — that on the other hand, there could 
not but be great difficulties in finding persons willing to 
embark in office, when matters had proceeded to the extent 
to Avhich the present measures had been caiTied, — as was 
supposed, and had been represented, after full explanation of 
them to his Majestp, — and he had so far assented. 

“ This led to his mentioning again what he had to say as 
to lus assent. In the fonner inter\'icw it had been repre- 
sented that, after much conversation twice with his IMinisters 
or such as had come down, he had said, ‘Go on ; ’ and upon 
the latter of those tioo occasions, after many hours’ fatigue, 
and exhausted by the fatigue of conversation, he had said, 

‘ Go on.’ He now produced two papers, which he represented 
as copies of what he had written to them, in which he assents to 
their proceeding and going on with the hill, adding certainly 
in each, as he read them, very strong expressions of the pain 
and misery the proceedings gave him. It struck me at the 
time that I should, if I had been in office, have felt consider- 
able difficulty about going on after reading such expressions ; 
but whatever might be fan* observation as to gi^dng, or not, 
effect to those expressions, I told his Majesty it loas impossible 
to maintain that his assent had not been expressed, or to em'e 
the evils which were consequential, — after the bill, in such 
circumstances, had been read a second time, and in the Lords’ 
House with a majority of 105. This led him to much con- 
versation upon that fact, that he had, he said, been deserted 
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by tn arietocracy that had supported Hs father — that, bstoad 
of forty-five against the m easure, tfore ■were twice that number 
of Peera for it — that every thing was rcvolutionnry — e very 
thing -was tending to revolution — and the Peers and tli 
aristooraoy were giving way to it. They (he aaid more 
onco or twice more) supported hit lather; but seo what they 
had done to ?uou I took the liberty to say that I agreed 
that matters were rapid^ tending to revolution — that I had 
long thought that this measure of Catholic emoncipatian was 
meant to bo and would certainly be n step towards producing 
it — that it was avowed as such with the Badicals in 17 W, 
’5, and '6 : — that many of the Catholic Associntion'were under- 
stood to have been engaged in all the transaotiona in Ireland 
in 1798 — and what had they not been threatening to do if 
this measure was not carried, and oven if it was carried? But 
I thought it only just to tamo of the Peers who voted for the 
bill to suppose that they had been led, or misled, to bclievo 
that his hUjeaty had agreed and consented to h. 

He then began to talk about the CoroniLtioD oath. On 
that I could only repeat what I had before said, if his Majesty 
meant me to say any thing upon the subject UnderstandiDg 
that ho did so wish, I repented that, as far as his oath was 
concerned, it was matter between him, God, and his con- 
science^ whether giving his Royal Assent to this mcosure was 

* supporting, to the utmost of his power, the Protestant ro- 

* formed religion.* That it was not my opinion, nor the 
opinions of Archlnshops, Bishops, or Isiy Poors (afl icfu'ch he 
mutt kxote, 08 well the opinions in favour of tho moasore 
ns those against it) tint were to guide and govern him; but 
bo ■was to act according to his own consdontioua view of tho 
obligations under which sucli on ooth placed him. 

” Little more passed — except occasional bursts of expres- 
sion, — * IVhat can I do ? What enn I now fall back upon? 

* Wlmt can I fall back upon? I am miserable, wretched, my 

* sitoatiem is dreadful; nobody about me to adriso witli. If 
‘ I do give my assent, FU go to tho Itoths abroad, and from 
♦thence to UaiMvcrr m retum do moro to Englarid — 111 

* make no Roman Catbollo Peers — I will not do wlmt lliis 

* bill will enable me to do — 111 rclom no moro — let ibera 
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‘ get a Catholic King in Clarence.’ I think he also mentioned 
Sussex. ^ The people will sec that I did not wish this.’ 

“ There were the strongest appearances certainly of misery. 
He, more than once, stopped iny leaving him. "Wlicn the 
time came that I was to go, he threw his arms round my 
neck and expressed great misery. I left liini about twenty 
minutes or a quarter before live. 

I certainly thought, when I left him, that he would ex- 
press gi’eat difficulty when the Bill was proposed for the 
Boyal assent (great, but which would be overcome) about 
giving it. I fear that it seemed to be given as matter of 
course.” 


Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. BanJies. 

(April 14tli, 1829). 

“ The fatal Bills received the Boyal assent yesterday after- 
noon. After all I had hcai’d in my wsits, not a day’s delay ! 
God bless ns, and His Church ! ” 

Extracts of Letters froin Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banhes. 

(April SOtli, 1829.) 

I went to the Levee in consequence of a communication 
that it was much desued that I should do so by the Bung. 
I was grieved that my visit was a visit of duty to a Sovereign 
whose supremacy is shared by that Italian priest, as Shakes- 
peare calls the Pope. But I heard that he much wished 
it, and I understood that it would be a relief if I would go. 
I was certainly received with a very marked attention. I 
followed those who are in the high places of office, to whom 
one bow was made. Wlien I was about to pass, expecting 
the same slight notice, he took me by the hand and shook it 
heartily, speaking with gi’eat kindness. It was very much 
remarked that he showed to the late minority a degree of at- 
tention, not manifested to those, who, I understand, he much 
complained of, as having forced him to the late disastrous 
measure. I have been told this morning, that, at his dinner, 
he expressed great pleasure at having had his friend Lord 
Eldon by the hand at liis Levee — 
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He la certainly Ycry TTretebed about the late buflines*. It U 
u pify he has not the comfort of being firce from blame hnn- 
aclfr The Ifldice to-day are awamiing to the drawing-room t 
but I don't go to-day, my Tint of ycatcrday being occaakoied 
by particnlnr circumatanoeB, which I hare mentioned. 

“Hij 2nd, 

*‘The univerBal talk bore is about the minnw in which 
the King, at the Levee, received, the voterB for the Catholics 
— moat uncivilly — markedly so towards the Lords Spiritual, 
the Biahope who eo voted, — and the civility, with which be 
received the anti-Catholio voters, particularly the Bishops. 
It seems to be very genaml talk now, that his Ministers went 
much beyond what they should have said in Poriiament ns to 
his consent to the measnra Consent howeror ho oertainly 
did; but with a language of reluctance, pain, and misery, 
which, if it had beoi represented, would have prevented a 
great deal of that rattliig, whioh carried the measure. 

" The Duke of Cumberland dined with me yesterday. No 
company bat hfamraa and Bessy.” 

(rrobshjj Jliy, ISM) 

“ If your scrap, laudatory of your father, which camo in 
your letter, is not returned in this, ytm may bo assured it will 
bo roturuod in somo other epistla I fought as well ns I could, 
but I am not what I was; and I never was what a statesman 
— on ncoooiplisbed statesman— ought to be. Indeed a lawyer 
hardly can be both learned in his profession and acccanplishcd 
in p<itical sdenoe. The country will feel — deeply feel — 
the evils arising from this late measure. Not that those evils 
will bo felt in its immediato onccts. Those ia whoso favour 
the measure has taken place arc too wary — far too wTiry — 
to give an alarm immcdintcly ; but few years will pass beforo 
its direful effects will bo made manifest in the rum of somo of 
our most sacred, and most roTcrcnced, and most useful csta- 
bliflhmcmts.” 

(Ifty BiK l^».) 

« TVo have had on instance of tho great uncertainty of 
hmmn juOgnient, oven wbero it u tbo jiiilgincnt of the movt 
nblo to judge, m to tbo matter of which tbcj Judge. Lord 
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Colcliester lias been long ill : Pennington told us on Thurs- 
day afternoon, that, though he was stOl yery unwell, he was 
sure to get well. Poor fellow 1 he died yesterday morning. 
He was a worthy man — very laborious — and had aequired 
very considerable knowledge, particularly of parliamentary 
and constitutional matters. He was somewhat vain — but 
who is without faults? "We had. a great loss from his ab- 
sence, from illness, during the late debate in the House of 
Lords upon the Catholic BUI. He understood that business 
well, and was quite alive to all the evils of it.” 

The only subject, upon which Lord Eldon entered 
into debate between Easter and the close of this Ses- 
sion was the bill of Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, for 
expediting the business of the Courts of Equity. 
This bill proposed that the Crown should have power 
to appoint an additional Equity Judge. The Lord 
Chancellor, in moving the second reading of it, on 
the 12th of May, did justice to Lord Eldon’s labours 
in the following terms : — 

“ I owe it to the Noble and Learned Lord to say, that the 
“ same evU exists, — to the same extent, in my time, as it ex- 
“ isted in ids. It is impossible for me, — notwithstanding the 
" political differences which now divide us, — it is impossible 
for me, I say, having once mentioned the name of that 
Noble and Learned Lord, not to add, that no man, sitting 
on the same Bench which he so long filled and considering 
the nature of his decisions, can retrain from admiring his 
“ proformd sagacity, his great erudition, and his extraordinary 
“ attainments. It has been often said ia the profession, that 
no one ever doubted his decrees, except the Noble and 
“ Learned Lord himself. I am sure, from the short oppor- 
tunity which I have had of judgiog of them, that none of 
“ his predecessors ever had a more complete command of the 
“ whole complicated system of Equity, than that Noble and 
“ Learned personage. I therefore feel myself bound to say, 
that I do not ascribe the delays which have taken place 
" in the Court of Chancery to the Noble Earl, but to the 
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“ ByBtom cstabliahed in tlmt Court 1 my thnl tLcro has never 
« been sufficient poTrer m the judge, to dispose of causes 
“ when ready for bearing, since the first establishment of 
** the Court of Chancery ** 

Lord Eldon, after requesting that tune might bo allowed 
for ft duo consideration of tho measure, adverted to the com- 
plimentary language employed by the Lord Chancellor, and 
said, that whatever might have been tho pobtical differences 
between iumBolf and the Nohlo Lord, he was not the person 
unwilling to be reconciled , particnlariy when more hod been 
said m his praise than he deserved. He had, indeed, done all 
m bis power to administer jnsbee with indnitry, dfligonce, 
and fidelity beyond that, ho mast chum no credit He then 
dwelt upon tho importanoe of frequent eattingB by the Lord 
Chancellor in tho Court of Chancery , not, ho said, for the 
purpose of insinuating that tlio present Ixiid Chancellor was 
inclmed to be remisa in this respect, but m order to Induce 
some alteration in the existing arrangeiDent of tho business in 
the House of I/ords, which mode it iiDpoesihlo for any Ixwd 
Chancellor to giro to the Court of Chancery a snffiaont por- 
tion of his tune, llo suggested that a Court of Error should 
bo cons ti t u ted m Scotia^, which ho thought would have tlw 
effect of dimm tshmg the oppcals from that country as, m 
English cases, it was found that pcrtiGs wero gcnoraliy tatis- 
flod with tho opinion of tlie twelve Judges of Vt cstmmstcr 
TTaU. Ho conenrrod lu tho obscrrations which tho Lord 
Chancellor hod made upon tho necessity that tho leading 
Counsel should discontinuo tho practice of attending nxiro 
Courts than one. "Without such a regulation, tho increase of 
Courts would bo no evil ratber than a benefit lie hod him- 
self been blamed for not deciding cases until he had personally 
looked into tlie papers, but tho necessity had been unposed 
upon him by the modem pnictico of the Bor Ho himself 
find Sir James ^lansfieW, when they wore tho leaders of tho 
Court of Chancery, had made It a mlo to dcchno holding 
bnofs in tho Exchequer, except when they could do so witli- 
out detnment to their Chanc^ clients But, at tho present 
(lay, not only were causes impeded by tho aliscnco of lemling 
counsel, but rephes were made to spcecJiM of which not one 
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word had been beard by the replying barrister, who bad all tbe 
while been engaged in another Court. It was not likely that 
this could satisfy the conscience of a judge; and he had there- 
fore been obliged to take the paper’s home, and so endeavour 
to get at the information which it was the duty of counsel to 
have given him. He was willing that the bill should now be 
read a second time, on the understanding that opportunity 
was to be given for full consideration of it in its further 
stages. No man could deny that something must be done 
with respect to the Com’t of Chancery, whatever the difficulty 
of discoveriag what that something ought to be. 

The bill was read a third time on the 21st of May, 
when 

Lord Eldon, without opposing it or denying the necessity 
of additional force for the administration of Equity, objected 
to the appointment of any new Equity Judge, rmtil it should 
be known what changes were contemplated in the Exchequer 
and other Courts. He observed also upon the great assist- 
ance which the standing commission of the Court of Chancery 
had formerly afforded, when worked by a Common Law Judge 
and two Masters : speaking in high terms of the services thus 
rendered by the Masters in Chancery, whose opinion had 
sometimes overruled that of the Common Law Judge associated 
■with them, and been ultimately sustained by the Chancellor. 
Further, he took occasion to say that some judges from the 
Common Law Courts had formed almost as good judges in 
Chancery as had ever sate in that Court. 

The bill was read a third time ; but, the Session 
being far advanced, the subject was postponed to the 
following year. 

In this month of May, the first steps were taken 
toward the foundation of the Eldon Law Scholarship 
now estabhshed at Oxford. Several noblemen and 
gentlemen, admirers of the character of Lord Eldon, 
assembling at the house of the late Lord Arden in St. 
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JameaVplace, on the 14tli and ISth of May 1829, 
agreed to open a subscription, 

For the pnrpose " of mamfesting, by a snitable and limtin g 
** testimony, the deep and grateful sense ” entertained 
themselves and thor countiTinen of the eminent scnicea 
** of John Earl of Eldon, throngbont a l ong and laborious 
*' public life, daring ^rhidi his eierticms* had “been ably and 
“ uniformly directed to the preservation nnd maintenance 
** of the Protestant Constitution of his countr y .* 

A subscription tvofl opened accordingly, of ■which 
the particnlar application will be stated hereafter, in 
reference to the corresponding period of the succeed- 
ing year. 

Lord Eldon to Latfy F. J. Banket, — (Extract) 

“ Tnadaj, (lOtlt U 17 , 18 ^). 

“ Yoq wiH see in tho papers that some persozzs have adrccr- 
tised to form an Eldon memoria], and have published their 
names and subscriptions, and have desired all other wcll-dii> 
posed persons to do the like. I have been informed that tho 
Catholic friends say they would very readily have sub- 
BOTibod, if the advertisement had not made my Anti-CaOiolie 
Frotesiant principUt tho pronunent feature in the advcrtiflc- 
ment To bo sure tho CethoUo fHonds, if there arc any, 
can’t subscribe, — and tho advertiserB would not lubocrihc, if 
thtp ooold and would So tbo ihiog, which was unknown 
to mo tin I read tho newspaper, murt take it's chance. 2s’o 
subscription to bo above 20t ; there are subecriptkinj to 
about 1600L to begin with, on tho first day.* 

In tho year 1829 was also established tlio Eldon 
School at Yauidinll, fonnded and supported by Clmrlos 
Francis, Esquire, “ to perpetuate tho memory of 
“ John, Earl of Eldon, Lord High ClianccUor of (Ircat 
“ Britain ; and to cornmcmonitc his able, zealous, and 
“ constant defence of the Protestant Reformed rcli- 
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“ gion against CA'eiy innovation.” Tlic scliool-lionsc 
is a neat Gothic structure, capable of acconnnocluting 
loO boj'S. Tlic principal front has a niche contjiining 
a statue of the Earl. The school is conducted on the 
system of Dr. Bell. 

About the end of ^la}*, some now arrangements of 
the Cabinet took place, in consequence of tlic resigna- 
tion of the otlicc of Lord High Admiral by the Duke of 
Clarence. Lord iilclviUc again became First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and was succeeded at the Board of Control 
by Lord EUcnborongli, wlio liad licid the Prhy Seal. 

Lord Eldon io Endif E. J. Bnnhes. 

(Isl .Tnno, 1820.) 

unclcrstatKl that Lord Ros.^slyn is to be Privy Seal. 

# • # » » * 

“ It is believed (Iiat the wi.sh w.as to have Lord Grey ; but, 
(hat not being likely to l)c agreed to l)y the K., they took 

Rosslyn as another Whig. 

^ ^ 

“ The prevailing notion now is, that the jMinisters will 
seduce, out of the three parties, — 1. the Whigs — 2. the 
party of Goderich and Huskisson — and, .3. the seceding 
Tories — not a hatch of any one of them — but will pick, 
out of each, such individuals as arc open to kind embraces, 
and so decimate each.” 

Extracts of Letters from Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banhes. 

(June 1829.) 

‘‘ I amused myself yesterday morning with a visit to 
Duchesses, in number two, both violent anti-papists — the 
Duchess of Richmond and the Duchess of Rutland. They 
have each an immense quantity of speeches — the latter, some 
in gold letters, made in better days in favour of Protestant- 
ism ; but they may as well now throw them aU into the fire. 
Report gives the young Duke of Richmond, who warmly 
opposed the Catholic Bill, a fixed purpose of general oppo- 
sition to the present Government. You may remember he 
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did vary ^rell in oil he said daring tlie debates in the last 
Session* I bear that bo is • grait favoorite ^tb the K., 
which seems not to be the fortnno, be it good or bad, at this 
moment, with those addicted to his lEnisterB." 

(Jane or Jnlj 1629.) 

" Bessy wrote, I ondenrtand, yesterday, os I was ihnt np 
nearly the whole day in a Committee of ihe Honso of Lords : 

*••••• 

afterwards in an opporidon to a bill to authorise the solo 
of game, and to all^ every man who hod twenty acres of 
land to kill game. The Prime Minister opposed this bill 
olsc^ and we old Tories thongbt ourselves safe in our views 
of defeating it ; but many of tbo old Tories, being very mucb 
out of hnmonr, would not bnctle to, and the "Whigs, the old 
Opposition, all stickiiig together, and, I suppose, courting 
popularity with the lower orders by their vote, let the Duke 
have something like a proof .that they were mightier tlioTi he, 
and so he was in a minority.* 

Lord Eldon now ffoftcred some uncaaineas, ftrom the 
indisposition of his son WlTlinm Henry, whoso eccen- 
tricities seem not to have obated Ids father’s interest 
in him. 

Eldon to Ladif F. J. DanMtj. — (Extract) 

“ SCKli Julj, 1829. 

” I rcjoico to hear that W. IL is looking better. ^Vhen 
he was in town, William Surtees tells mo he looked bloated, 
which William regretted ; but that l>is behaviour was os good 
as possible. May that Dch^ who is the sourco of all happi- 
ness, lead him to right ways of thinking, and by them, to 
that happiness which no man ever wished a son to cujoy more 
than I have most anxiously wished him to enjoy.” 

About this time on ioflammntory' letter npon Irisli 
politics, purporting to be ■written and franked by Lord 
Eldon, -wnfl sent by tbo post to eomo person in Ireland, 
through n-hora it found its -way to tlio public. Tlds 
forgery -wafl the subject of many comments in the 
nowBpapcTS- 
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f.ttrd KUhu to Lord Kurombr. — (I'Atnirl.) 

« f ^ 

'* 1 nm with t-nmiinc' fnun OlOVn'nt |n'i>tinrt 

nhout fm/ Mij'iinHod letter tn IreliUtil. I'nmejs 
:it tho I’lV't t^tljee •itntc- the I'nink t<* Ix', as it is, n jialpa- 
Mo forgery; au<l his surprise t)»:»t it r<uiM pa--^ tho-e. who 
thoro. tnarhod it “ froo,” ;\s it i-- si^ plainly suoli luid iny 
haud-writiug and luodo of fnitdcing is so porfootly known 
thoro: hut ho. does not sootn to hope that iho forger c:in ho 
diseuvcrtMl,” 

'I'lu' vneatiotn was pa'^'^txl at laienialio: tunl lion; 
hdlow spoeiiiu-ns of its gossip. 

J.ord J-lldon to Lord Stoirrll, — ( l',.\tnu-t.) 

Cr.'-t load;. -21^1 S'.-j.!, l.sxfi.) 

T don’t know what stat<‘ you are in, in Lfunhui. hul 
here, one shoidtl think that a seeojnl delug<’ hiw I kmui ordained ; 
and a t<-nant of mine, (tf a house in King.-lon luTi*, says, ‘ It 
is all owing to the hill in favour of the Ihunans: * like unto 
what was reported of a maid servant, of Lady Cioderis'h who, 
comjilaining of wot. weather, was inhirmod hy tho servant, 
‘ ^Vhy, nnulam. you know that Lord IChlon saiti, if the hill ” 
passed, the sun of Great Lritain was set. for ever.’ ” 

Lord Lddon to Lndi/ p. J. Banhs , — (ICxtr.ie.t,) 

’‘Tliur.olny (Ort. ‘Jflllt, l.S2!l). 

I w.as amused to find here, working in the garden, now 
sometliing of a man, a person, fonncrly, when a hoy, a favourite 
with ^Villiam Henry, and christened hy him .Tack Nasty. lie 
docs his work well, and the gardener, moreover, informs us, 
that he is ‘ a droll subject,’ and is very useful at, all hojis and 
dances in this ncighhourhood as a musician. lie retains, I 
understand, a very warm aflcction for "W. II., though he has 
not got him a place in the Victualling Oflicc, which .Tack N. 
supposes to he a mere jilacc for eating and drinking.” 

Early in this October, Lady Llklon was seized witli 
a violent affection of the brain, arising from a deter- 
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minatioii of blood to the head, and producing, for 
the time, a total aberration of the mind* “ I wTinlt 
long remember," saya the present T’-nrlj “ the dia* 
tress in which Lord Eldon, to whom such a thing 
was wholly new, came down stairs to me, and 
told me that my grandmother did not know him. 
Mr. Everinghflm, her medical attendant, being pressed 
by Lord Eldon to state the truth, expressed his fear 
that she wonld not survive the night, — peihaps not 
many hours. No one but myself was visiting at En* 
combe at the time, and we sat np during a wretched 
night, in the course of which my grandfiithcr's mental 
anxiety considerably aggravated a fit of gout which 
had already threatened him. It pleased God, however, 
to ward off the fivtal blow. The application of a strong 
blister at the back of the patient’s head had drown 
awny, by morning, the chief cause of alarm, and a 
gradual, though not unintemipted, amendment enabled 
hol*.p November to return with Lord Eldon to Lon- 
don, which, for the remainder of her life, she did not 
quit." 

Oho day, toward the period when ho finished the 
Anecdote Book, which was about the end of 1827, 
he happened to say, looking u\’cr a volume of 
Sayers’s Caricatures, in his library, that on interesting 
account might bo written in illnstmtion of them. Ilis 
grandson, to whom the observation was made, im- 
roedlntely prorided a book for this purpose, like timt 
in which the anecdotes lind been written ; but Lord 
Eldon made no insertion in it tUl the ICth of Oc- 
tober 1829. By the 6th of November he had written 
twenty-four pages ; hut ho never afterwards resumed 
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the occnpntioii. Among those ilhistrations of his, the 
two follo^\’i^g mny, perhaps, nimise the reader : 

“ John Leo, a memher of the House of Commons, 
and one of the law ollicers of the Crown, in his ]:)oli- 
tics was a warm supporter of Charles Fox, and acted 
as such, in common with most of those members wlio 
had supported Lord Rockingham’s Jidmini strati on. 
He was born of a dissenting family, and educated as 
a dissenter. But his moderation as a dissenter was 
great, and through life he manifested that moderation. 
In private and in public, he always spoke of the 
Established Church with great respect, and he often 
attended the service of it. His conversation and con- 
duct at aU times were such as proved him to be a 
person of great suavity of temper, and remarkable 
kindness of heart. He was not, perhaps, a deep-read 
lavyer, but he had a most vigorous understanding, 
and the Ihiglish Bar never furnished a more powerful 
Nisi Prius advocate. It ought to be recorded of him 
that hcAvas the sincere and active friend of young men 
at the Bar, rejoicing in promoting and witnessing their 
success in the profession. In the debates upon the 
Lidia BiU, he unfortunately spoke most contemptu- 
ously about charters, particularly that of the East In- 
dia Compan}’’ ; and expressed in strong terms his sur- 
prise that there could be such political strife about 
what he called ‘ a piece of parchment, with a bit of 
wax dangling to it.’ This most improvident expres- 
sion, uttered by a Crown la^svyer, fonned the subject 
of comment and reproach in aU the subsequent de- 
bates in Parliament, in all publications of the times, 
and in every body’s conversation. Few men could 
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liflvo survived the odium this expression created ; but 
tbe toon "was beloved, and his fault tvob forgotten.” 

“ Ijord Gmntley, before bis creation as a peer, tvos 
S ir Fletcher Norton. He -was, in politics, an adherent 
of the Marquis of Rockingham and his party : — though 
probably not much to be depended upon by any party. 
He ■was bred to the Bor, and was, for many years, 
leader of the Northern Circuit, had the principal busi- 
ness in the Court of King’s Bench, and Tvas promoted 
to the office of Attorney General. He this neverthe- 
less not a In'wyer, but by force of a very quick and 
vigorous understanding, and a most bold, if not most 
impudent, manner, and not being troubled ■with many 
scruples, as to assertiona or conduct, he rose to fbo 
eminent station he held in the profession. He ■^ros 
much knoTvn by the name of Sir BoU-fneo Double Foe. 
He vras remarked ns betraying the same inaccuracy in 
his ossortiona in conversation, as in his pleading. 
Probably conscious of not being deeply versctl in pro- 
fessional learning, it has been reported that ho never 
gave hifl opinions, ns Attorney General, iii ‘uriting.* 
Ho become Speaker of the House of Commons and 
after he was removed from that office, ho vms created 
Baron Grantlej'. It ■\vns understood that tlicrc had 
been some quarrel between him and Lonl North about 
tbo office of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, when 
Loughborough -was appointed to it. lie is said to 
have spoken disrespectfully of Lord North, and Lord 
North had no respect for him. Tlio latter Irnring 
heard tlmt Sir Fletcher had spoken of himself as not 
in good health, and Sir F. Iwing suppo^l to ]ia\*c 
made that representation wth some iiarticulor view, 

• Bat »eo Lord KUoo'* Speech, Hlh Sept, 1831, Clt*p, LIV. 
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tliougli lie was perfectly well, took occasion, after Par- 
liament was dissolved, and a new Speaker was, to be 
cbosen, to express bis deep concern that the health of 
Sir F. Norton made it impossible to propose him again, 
and his conviction that the House could not expect that 
in Sir F.’s state of health, he should, at the risk of his 
existence, again undertake the arduous duties of the 
Speaker’s office, and then proposed that another gen- 
tleman should be placed in the Chair. Sir Fletcher, 
again, and again, and again, assured the House that 
he was never in better health — that he was perfectly 
able to undertake and execute the duties, however 
arduous, of the office, and that the House, he hoped, 
would not discard him, who had before been their ser- 
vant and Speaker. Lord North rose again, and stated 
his extreme reluctance to resist the importunity of a 
gentleman who had been so valuable a servant of the 
House, but that humanity forbad him to think of gra- 
tifying, however anxious he was to gratify, Sir F.’s 
wishes. The majority of the House did not Hke Sir 
Fletcher, they were under the influence of Lord 
North, and they voted another gentleman into the 
Cham.” 

This was the last year in which Lord Eldon took his 
once favourite diversion of shooting. The “ Sporting 
Magazine” of February 1838, observes that “to the 
“ last he did not hke shooting in company, and enter- 
“ tained a good old gentlemanly contempt for battues.” 
His grandson, who was an exception to the venerable 
Earl’s dislike of company in the field, says, that in 
the autumn of 1829 he twice went out at Encombe with 
his gun — but never again resumed it. This discon- 
tinuance of his old amusement was occasioned in the 

H 2 
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first instance ty the above-mentioned illness of Lady 
Eldon, In the succeeding year, it was not judged 
prudent that she should forego the benefit of London 
advice, even during a few weeks of autumn; and 
when, after her death in 1881, Lord Eldon resumed 
his visits to Encombe, he had no longer strength or 
spirit for the amusements of the field, Hia activity 
in following his game at a late period of his life had 
obtained for him in public report the character of a 
better shot than his skill quite justified. Ho then shot 
with a single-barrelled percussion gun, made by iinn- 
ton. He used to declare that he was fiir fium being so 
good a shot in later life os he had been when a young 
Oxonian, uithout a qualification. “By tho time I 
got a qualification,” said he, “I fonnd myself dis- 
qualified.” 

“ His conclusion of each season at Encombe,” says 
tho present Earl, “ is recorded to have been a gcncml 
jubilee for all his dogs. Pointers, Spaniels, New- 
foundlanders, &C., of udiatcver species and in wliat- 
cver niunbcr they linppcncd to be, were alike jKjrmitted 
to share in making or marring the fortunes of the 
day.” 

I linvo been told, says ili'^s Forster, that one day, 
during a vneofion, when Lord Eldon was going out to 
shoot, the gamekeeper ordered back some uaole^w dogs 
of the establishment, wliicli immediately uttered a wliinc 
of lamentation. On Ix)rd Eldon’s desiring tliat they 
should be allowed to nccomi«my him, tlio gamekeeper 
respectfully remonstrated, sajnug, they ^rould destro}’ 
all clmncc of fqwrt. “ Oli, never mind,” answered 
his kind-hearted master, “ let them go, i»oor things, it 
is a pity they should not have the cnjojnncnt,” 
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Lord Eldon told Ins niece, Mrs. Forster, that Lord 
StoAYcU, who ncTer was a sj^ortsman, being asked what 
his brother. Lord Eldon, who was vcr}'- fond of slioot- 
ing, usually killed when he was at Enconibe, ansAverccl, 
“ Nothing but time.” 

XoAvard the close of liis sta}^ at Encombe, in 1829, 
he wrote several letters to his grandson ; and in 
one of them, Avritten during a lit of gout, wliicli liad 
confined him for some days to the house, he saj^s, “ I 
shot yesterday fourteen rabbits and a hare.” Tliis 
looked a little strange fi’om a man wlio could not set 
foot to ground. But the next line explains that he 
had perfonned this feat by deputy, to Avit, by his game- 
keeper ; and he justifies his claim to tlic credit of the 
game killed, by adding, “ Qui facit per alimn, facit per 
se.” The gout continued importunate for some da 5 ^s 
longer, but even in pain he had ahvays kind thoughts 
of his friends. He AAuites to his grandson, 

Pray be so good as to let me know how Oliver Faner 
is ? * I am bound to enquire after him, he is so good- 
tempered, and always so kind to us. I wish his gout Avas 
“ as mild as mine.” 

]\lr. Morton Pitt, when he sold Encombe to Lord 
Eldon, held out, as one of its advantages, that the 
principal turnpike road in the Isle of Purbeck, the 
road by Kingston Hill, passed near it; but after- 
wards, having parted with all his estate in that neigh- 
bourhood and bought property in Swanage, he tried 
hard, under the plea of a shorter cut, to get the 
main road carried away from Kingston Hill in a direc- 
tion by which SAvanage would be more accommodated, 


* Brother of the Master in Chancery. 
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enforcmg his object on the public mind by long printed 
letters. Lord Eldon thought this attempt on unfair one. 
He alludes to it in a note to Lady F. J. Bahkes, not 
dated, but written apparently about the beginning of 
November 1829. 

“ Sandfly llombg. 

** Our affectionB to Mr. Bonkes. Tell liim his friend at 
S\7imflge is continuing tho tmdo of authonliip, tmd, ob Ilan- 
nibol reduced tho Alpa bj Tin^ar, Beam dotennizicd to 
bnatk down Kingrton Hill by tho application of ink. "What a 
Btmngo thing it ia that the Pitt family nercr found out that 
that traa a hiQ of tnunendoualy stoop occlirity and that the 
rood from Corfe to Swanogo would bo much shorter in its 
present intended course tlion H was through Kingston and 
Langton, — dll they left Encombe, and Eldon enmo there I 
But nothing ostoniihea mo much.’* 

The part which Lord Eldon hod taken, in tho ses- 
sion of 1820, Qgrdnst tho admission of the Boman Ca- 
tholics to political power, procured for him innumcp* 
able marks of respect and confidence from those who 
saw in that measure, ns he did, nn ill omen for tho 
Clmrcli of England. Among tlioso indications of 
feeling was on address from tho Clergy of Yoih and 
of tlio West Hiding of Yorksliiro ; a testimonial tho 
more gmteful to him, because, as ho was known to 
have given up tho prospect nnd c\xn tho wish of re- 
turning to his former ofllcc, no riews of preferment 
were likely to Imvo influenced the 8ul>*cril>cr8. In his 
letter of thanks, nddnwcd to tho Clergyman wlio 
brought it to London, he says; — 

“ sad Not. I6il>. 

** I cannot cxprc#3 tl>o aatisfaction with which I hare rv- 
reived this tvtimony of the npprolation of tho«?, whoM* 
opproral of my public conduct 1 niu«t cmt com'idtr ai a 
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most valuable proof tliat a boily of jicrsons, entitled to the 
bigbest respect, have considered that conduct as establishing 
that I have intended to act ns a faithful servant to the King, 
and as a friend of my country. That tlie njiprcbcnsion tliat 
the interests of the established Church and the State arc 
brought into danger may eventually prove to be ill-founded, 
cannot but be the anxious wish of every friend to the conn- 
try. Such I profess to be my most anxious wish. But, not 
being able to remove that apprehension from my mind, I 
must continue to regulate my conduct with respect to the 
established Church and the St:ite, as far as it is now possible, 
by the same principles as have hitherto governed my conduct. 
jMay I take the liberty to request you, Sir, to communi- 
cate the substance of this letter in such manner, as you may 
think most proper and most respectful, to the clergymen who 
luivc signed the address, as I know not how to act for that 
purpose, hut by writing to you, who did me the honour to 
bring the address to Hamilton Place. I regret that my ab- 
sence prevented my paying my respects to you jicrsonally 
when you were in town. — I am, Sir, with much ivspcct, 

“ Your obliged Servant, 

“ Eldon.” 

The present Earl relates, that, from tlie stiine feel- 
ing -which had influenced the Clergy of Yorkshire, 
several persons totally unconnected Avith him named 
their children after him. When such communications 
Avere made to him, he AA’-ould reply, in obliging and 
suitable terms, in a manner of Avhich the folloANung 
may be taken as an instance. The letter is addressed 
to John Jn. Butler, Esq. 17, Amiens Street, North 
Strand, Dubbn : — 

“ Sir, (Franked Corfe Castle, September 27tb, 1829.) 

“ I thank you for the favour of your letter, Avliich I re- 
ceived here two days ago. 

“ I hope my young namesake will be, hereafter, as anxious 
as I have been, to form just opinions Avith respect to the dc- 

H 4 
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manda which tho country haa npon all, that belong to it; 
and that he may aucoeed in KToiding any errora, into which I 
may haTe fallen, bowerer onxioiuly I have endcavemred to 
nsceitoin what ia right, and to act according to what hna 
appeared to mo to bo right. Wishing him nil happiness in 
future life. — I am. Sir, 

” Your moet obedient Servant, 

“ Elpon.” 

Lord Eldon lind the gmtificstion likewise, both 
fore and after this final Btmggle with tho Roman 
tholics, of receiving municipal freedoms and other 
timonkls of pnblio approlwition from many important 
Corporationfl, such as those of the dries of Bristol, Cork, 
Exeter, Lublin, and the Merchant Tailors’ Company 
of London. A specimen of tho manner in which ho 
ncknovdedged these tributes will bo found horeofier, 
in his letter to tho Mayor of Exeter, under tho date 
of September 1884. 


f 
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CHAPTER LIIL 
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HOUSE OF EOKDS : "WELSH JUDICATURE : PRODUCTION OF OPINIONS 

OF LAP?" officers: STATE OF THE NATION. LETTER FROM LORD 

ELDON TO LORD STO"WELL. HASTINGS’S ESTATE BILL : LORD 

Eldon’s continuing influence in the legal business of the 

HOUSE OF LORDS. ELDON LAW SCHOLARSHIP. BILL TO CONSTI- 
TUTE EQUITY JUDGE. DEMISE OF GEORGE IV. DEBATE ON PRO- 

■PISION FOR THE CONTINGENCY OF AN INFANT SOVEREIGN. FOR- 
GERY BILL : SCOTCH JURY BILL ; EAST RETFORD BILL. KING 

WILLIAar IV. AND LORD ELDON. DISSOLUTION : UNFAVOURABLE 

FEELING TO"WARDS THE MINISTRY. — LETTERS OF LORD ELDON TO 
LADY F. J. BANKES, LORD ENCOMBE, AND LORD STO'WELL. — RE- 
PORTED O'VERTURES TO LORD PALMERSTON. — MEETING OP PAR- 
LIAMENT. MINISTERS DEFEATED ON THE Cmi. LIST: DISSOLU- 

TION OF THE duke’s GOVERNMENT : FORMATION OF EARL GREpS. 


Loed Eldon took paut in tke business of the House of 
Lords on several occasions during the year 1830. On 
tbe 25tb of February, when a petition was presented 
against the projected alteration of the Welsh judica- 
ture, 

He expressed his disapprobation of the proposab on tliis 
among other grounds^ that the Welsh Circuit Comds, as then 
constituted, with an equitable as well as a legal judicature, 
brought home the administration of Equity to the doors of 
the inhabitants of the Principality, and this so satisfactorily, 
that in twenty-five years he remembered only one appeal : 
whereas the new arrangement would force all Welsh suits in 
Equity to the metropolis. 

Lord Clanricarde having asked, on the same evening, 
for the production of an opinion, given to the Cro-wn 
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by its law officers on the affairs of Portagal, and 
quoted by the Dote of "Wellington in a recent debate, 

L<jTd Eldon anpported the Dnk© of 'W’elliDgton and tho 
ChanoeDor in rwisting tho reqaest. Conridering, however, 
that the opiniona of the law officers mn*t neceesorily have on 
inflooncQ with the House, ho thought that, oa tb<y could not 
bo produced by the MinietiirB, tho Ministers ot^t not to 
quote them. 

liQter in the same evening, npon Lord Stanhope's 
motion for a Committee to inquire into the internal 
state of the country, then lahonring under extreme 
distress, Lord Eldon again addressed tho House, con- 
demning tho Ixmguage employed in tho King's spcecli, 
and censuring the tono of the Ministers ; but os these 
topics were of a temporary nature, tho repetition of 
them hero would hardly interest the render. Tho same 
observation is applicable to tho greoter part of his 
spcocli of March tho 18th, in support of tho Duke of 
Kchmond's motion for a Comraittoo on tho condition 
of tho worlting classes and tho effect of taxation. 

Tho following axtmcts, from a letter to Lord 
StowcU, udll sliow the uneasiness with whicli Lord 
Eldon now contemplated tho state of public affairs. 
It is not dated, but appears to linvo been written 
shortly after tho meeting of the French Chambers, 
about April 1830- 

JjOrd Eldon to Lord i?ro«rfE. — (Extract.) 

“ Jly very Dear Brother, 

Of Itfwly Eldon I have better hope* than I hnro Iwl for 
tho hut four jeam— vast oi b that rpecc of time which b 
gone by, at her age. 

<* It b impowihlo to contemplate wlmt b poncing, and to 
whicli you refer, without aii|»relicn?!oos of a very fcrhui^ kind. 
IMiat b IM3 jeu'ing i^ a renewal, uf n more frightful 
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than the prospects of 1791, 2, 3, 4, and 5. The occurrences 
of those days, involving the Crown as well as the Houses of 
Parliament, by express mention, in revolutionary projects — 
the language ‘ No King’ — gave a treasonable character to 
the proceedings of that era, which enabled Grovernment to 
deal with it by law. This is now, in their revolutions, and 
declarations, and petitions, carefully avoided; and the pro- 
ceedings of this day, therefore, are more difficult to be dealt 
with, because more difficult to be met by the existing laws. 
They are, of course, more dangerous. The sacrifice too of 
the Test Act, and the passing of the Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation BiU, to the intimidation effected by the unpunished, — 
the rewarded, — ^threats, of the Irish Association of O’Connell 
and Co., have established a precedent so dangerous, so en- 
com’aging to the present attempts at revolution under name 
of Reform, that he must be, in m}!- judgment, a very bold 
fool, who does not tremble at what seems to be fast ap- 
proaching. 

Look too at France. The Ministers beat in the Cham- 
ber, on the first day, by a very considerable majority I What 
the Duke of Wellington will do, I pretend not to guess. 
What will be said now about the fact that aU the occasional 
laws against sedition have been suffered to expire ? Heaven 
save us now I for in man there is no sufficient help. 

“ Yours, in very low spirits, 

" Eldon.” 

Though, his political position was no longer a com- 
manding one, his influence with the Peers upon legal 
subjects was undiminished. There was an instance 
of this during the session of 1830, upon a private bfll 
respecting the estates of the Marquis of Hastings. It 
was presented to the House of Lords by Lord Eldon 
himself, during whose Chancellorship a former bill 
had passed in 1826, relating to the same estates ; and 
he now came down to the Committee to support the 
principle of the bfll, and to advise that, under the 
circumstances of the particular case, the Committee 
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should recommend it to the House to dispense with 
the Standing Orders, none of which the promoters 
of the bill hnd compHed with. ilr. Preston, the 
celebrated conveyancer, was in readiness to give 
the necessary explanations ; but Lord Eldon having 
briefly opened the object of the bill, with an in- 
timation of his own opinion that it was jostifled 
by general principle, and that its circninstances 
required the suspension of the Standing Orders, the 
Peers present, who were unusually numerous, at once 
said : “ Since your Lordship is satisfied, tho Com- 

mittee is satisfied, and there is no occasion at all 

to trouble counsel.” They reported in lavour of 
the dispensation, 24th of May 1830, and tho orders 
wore dispensed with accordingly. Now, of course, 
some allowance must be made for the natural disin- 
clination of their Lordships to hear a long argument 
about the bearing of the Standing Orders, and tho 
technicalities of conveyancing, even from so profound 
a lawyer as ilr. Preston (by whose kindness this anec- 
dote is famished): but, ot least, it was a strong 
recognition of Lord Eldon’s legfil supremacy, to ac- 
cept liis single opinion in full of all the customary 
precautions of tho House, 

In the month of Moy 1880, the subscription which 
Imd been opened in tho preceding year for tlio Eldon 
testimonial amounted to almost 78001., of whicli, 
after all expenses were deducted, a dear sum of 
75 027. rcmaino<l applicable to the olyect of the sul>- 
scription. • 

It has since received still further additions, and, at 

* At a gcnfitJ mwUnff of the »ub*<*rib<r», ItrW tli** Tlrntrli^l 
Iloa*© Tarem, on the I2lh of Maj ihf Dale of IlkhmorHl 
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the end of 1843, it consisted of 8738^. consols, and 
350^. cash. 

being in tbe Chair, a series of resolutions were passed, of which the 
following are the most material : — 

That it appears to this meeting, that a testimonial at once 
creditable to the subscribers and honourable to the Earl of Eldon, 
would, be the establishment of an Eldon Law Scholarship at Ox- 
ford, thereby recording Lord Eldon’s connection with the pro- 
fession of the Law, and with the University of which he was so 
distinguished an ornament ; and at the same time conferring a real 
benefit, as well as a distinction, upon meritorious individuals who 
may have to struggle with difficulties in the early part of their 
professional career. 

That the candidates be Protestants of the Church of England 
and Members of the University of Oxford, who having passed their 
examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, shall have been 
rated in the first class in one branch at least of examination, or 
shall have gained one of the Chancellor’s prizes, and who shall 
intend to follow the profession of the Law. 

That the Trustees, at a meeting at which not less than five shall 
be present, shall select one of these candidates, and that the elec- 
tion tdke efiect from the 4th of June, being Lord Eldon’s birth-day. 

That the Trustees shall pay a sum not exceeding 200/. per 
annum, for three years, to each Eldon Scholar, by which time he 
may be called to the Bar ; that the payment be made half-yearly, 
and that the Scholar must produce proof that he has regularly 
kept his terms at one of the Inns of Court, or that he has been 
prevented by such illness as the Trustees consider to justify and 
require a departime from this rule. 

That upon the death or resignation of an Eldon Scholar, or 
upon his failing to keep his terms as above provided, the Trustees 
shall withhold their payments, and shall elect another Scholar. 

That whenever, and as often as, by accumulation, by donations 
which have not yet been received, but which may be expected, or 
by bequests, the sum in the hands of the Trustees shall be in- 
creased, so as to afford the means of establishing an additional 
Scholarship .of equal value, the Trustees shall elect another 
Scholar upon similar conditions. 

That the entire management of the funds and the arrangement 
of all details, be left to the Trustees. 

That the Eight Hon. Lord Tenterden, Lord Cliief Justice of 
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Lord Lyndhurat, whose bill of the preceding year, 
for facilitating the disposal of suits in Equity ly 
means of an additional judge, had failed from the 
lateness of the season, introduced, in the present ses- 
sion, another bill having a eimilar object. 

On the motion for the third reading, 26th of llay. Lord 
Eldon repeated hia opinion that tho appointment of a now 
Judge might bo diapented with by doe reconrso to tho Court 
of Exchequer and to a Commiesion of ABsistanco, compoevd 
of a pnisno Baron and two hlaatcrs in Chancery : setting 
great t«1uo upon the Moatero, who dispoaed, ho said, of moro 
questions of importance in tho course of tho year than any of 
tho pnisno Barons. TbcrofoTO,unt3 tho decision of the Legis- 
lature upon tho then pending proposal for tho appointment of 
on additional Jodgo in each of tho Common Iaw Courts, — 
which, if executed, would make ono of tho Exchequer Barons 
arailablo for Equity, and thus render it unaecessory to oppdnt 
tho addidonalJud^ whom this bill proposed to constitute, — 
ho would rather postpone tho considerntioD of tho present 
bnij and bo moT<^ tLit its third reading should take place 
on that day fortnight. 

Tills amendment wns negatived, on a ditision, bj' 
11 against 4, and the bill went down to the Com- 
mons ; whore it was strongly opposed, and ultimately 
abondoned by reason of tho premature termination of 
the session, consequent upon tho demise of the Crown. 

Although the official career of Lord Eldon hod 
finally closed in the year 1827, he now saw, with much 
regret and sj-mpatliy, the decay in tho constitution of 
King George who, for many J’cars, lind distin- 
guished him not only with his political, but with his 

bo rtqootted to oceept Cbc oflloo uf to lltl« fewoJ* 

stlon, and tliat wliourrer a lacancy Blmll occur, Uto Tni*tco< 
appoint noothcr Mritor, who man be a IVutcJUni of tb« Cbarcb 
of Eoglmd. 
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pcrsonnl favour. At the end of j\ra 3 ' 1830, the pain 
and ■vveahness under vdiicli his iMnjost}' laboured had 
made it necessary to pass an act of parliament allow- 
ing the substitution of a stamp for his mamud signa- 
ture, in the case of those documents which, by com- 
mon law, required the sign manual. In the following 
month the progress of drops}’ became rapid : and on 
Saturday the 26th of June the King expired. 

King William lA^., on succeeding to the Crown, 
sent a message to Parliament, in the latter part of 
which he recommended that provision should be made 
for the public scrxice in the interval that might elapse 
between the close of that session and the meeting of 
another Parliament. When this ])arl of the message 
was brought under the consideration of the House of 
Lords on the 30th of June, Lord Grey moved an ad- 
journment, in order that time might be nflbrded for 
deliberating upon the best way of ])roviding for the 
possible demise of the Crovm before the assembling of 
the new Parliament, in which event an infant sove- 
reign would succeed to the Tlironc. 

Lord Eldon supported the motion. Tlic I\IInistcr3, lie said, 
might like to have an infant Sovereign, a little ICing or 
Queen that one might ])lay with ; if he were a Prime IMinister, 
there was nothing he should like more. But surely some pro- 
vision ought to be made beforehand lor the administration of 
the Government in a manner less objectionable than by the 
direet ageney of a ehild of tender years. If an infant Sove- 
reign were to be on the Throne, whose head eould not bo seen 
over the integument whioh covered the head of his Noble 
and Learned Fiiend on the Woolsack, he would, by what 
the Scotch called a fiction of law, and by what the English 
called presumption, in favour of a Boyal infant, be supposed 
to have as much sense, knowledge, and cxpcricnec, ns if he 
had reached the years of three-score and ten ; but ndmitring 
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the truth of the suppoeition in a ooastitutionnl Ben«!, was it 
unreasonable to ask that there should be some xaitj acting 
for the Sorercign, durii^ what might be termed his natural, 
though not his political, minority? But there were other 
cases for which it was tho duty of Parliament to make some 
provision, and he admitted the prudence of conridering that 
to which a noble Earl (Harrowby) had adverted, — tho pos- 
sibility of a successor to tho Throne, tbongh not yet -ririble, 
being in existence at tho demise of the Crown- There must 
then be n real or a phantom King, nnd it was just tho same 
in principle whether this little King was not able to speak or 
walk, or whether he was only ni ctnirt ta mhe. To prevent 
tho difficulty to which this would give rise, rcconrso should 
bo had to tho authority of a SoToroign, who was really, as 
woD 08 constitutionally, able to exerdso tho prerogntives of 
tho Throne. 

Tho motion for ndjoamment waa negatived. 

July ■wuB a busy time in the House of Lords. Among 
the bills scot up from tho House of Commons, was one 
on the subject of forgery, contxuning a clause which 
went to abolish capital punishment for tho forgery of 
negotiable securities, stock fnuisfers, or stock receipts. 
On tho Ist of July, the Chancellor having moved tho 
omission of this clousc, 

Lord Eldon expressed his concorrcncc in tho proposal of 
tho Noblo and I,enrncd Lord. This was not an ofTcnco to bo 
trcatc<l lightly. In very many instances, it would be com- 
mitted only by torao pcr#on in wliom tho injured party jJaced 
tlio fullest confidciKrc. If noble LonU would look to the 
public stocks, they would sco how easy it mu to commit a 
forgery and alwcotxl, nml how oU but inipoMible, when tho 
criojit^ was once out of reach, to lay hold of him ogain. 

Tlio amendment ^vas carried ; but the sofl«ion clo«e<l 
before the alteration thus made in the hill could 
considered in tho House of Commons. 

Some discussion took place on the 12tli of Jtdyt 
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■^'lien Lord Cliancellor Ljnidlmrst moved tlic second 
reading of a bill for tlie introduction of trial by 
juiy into the proceedings of the Court of Session in 
Scotland. 

Lord Eldon ^vishcd to have the measure postponed with a 
view to a more mature considci*ation of it. After pointing 
out several objections to the bill, he said he had derived one 
great consolation from reading it : for, by one of its clauses, 
he found it to be taken for gmntcd, tliough not positively 
enacted, that his Learned Friend, the Right Hon. William 
Adam, was to live three years longer. Tims, as he and his 
Learned Friend were of much the same age, he had par- 
liamentary* authority for expecting that he himself had three 
years longer to live. 

This bill appears to have been lost by the proroga- 
tion of Parliament in the succeeding week. 

The bill for the disfranchisement of East Retford 
was frustrated by the same cause. AA^’licn it was dis- 
cussed on the 19 th of July, Lord Eldon opposed it, 
on the same grounds on which he had resisted the dis- 
franchisement of Stockbridge, Grampound, and other 
boroughs. 

King WHliam the Fourth had been of all the Royal 
family the least known to Lord Eldon. The aged 
Earl, a year or two before his o^vn death, told Mr. 
Farrer that he had never conversed with King Wil- 
liam but twice, adding : “I went with Dr. Gray, the 
“ late Bishop of Bristol, to present an address. After 
“ it had been presented, as I was passing, the King 
“ stopped me and said, ‘ My Lord, political parties and 
“ feelings have run very high, and I am afraid I 
“ have made observations upon your Lordship which 
“ now’ 1 immediately said, ‘ I entreat your Ma- 

I 
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“jesty’a pardon, a subject must not bear the lan- 

“ guflge of apology from the lips of hia Sorereign ' 

“ and passed on.” 

Lord Eldon to Lody F» J. Banka. — (Eitrtct) 

(Julj, ino.) 

** Oar liOid tbe ICmg came to tlie Cbapel Koyil ycstenlay, 
to take the Sacrament, oa the proof that be is in commanion 
with the Eetabliahed Charoh. He toot great pema to eocaro 
the attendance of the Archbiahope, and laid his wishes boforti 
if not commands npon^ them, to bring all the Bishops they 
coaid master. 

• ••••* 

“ All tbe world here is engaged abont elections and contests, 
of which it is said there will be a vast many, ond I hear that 
scats in tbe next Parlhuncnt ore Tcry higb-priccd indeed — 
much beyond any price in fonner Parlinments. So mneh for 
corruption I ” 

Before the death of George TV., Lord Eldon had 
entered his 80th year j but was still robust and halo 
enough to tube eserdse on foot. One day, soon after 
the commencement of the new reign, ho was walking 
in St. James’s Street, where a crowd had gathered to 
see tho carriages of some gentlemen, going to the 
palace with on address. Amidst the throng he felt 
the hand of a man in one of his pockets ; but os it 
luckily was not that whi<di contained Ids purse, ho 
contented himself with the thief’s disappointment, 
and, quietly turning to him, said, “ Ah I my friend, 

“ you were wrong there: this other was tho side.” 

Parlmmcnt was prorogued on the 23rd of July: 
and, on tho following day, dissolved b}' proclamation. 
Tho circumstances, accompanying the general election, 
were of a character (he most unfavourable for the 
Ministers. Their natural enemies the had 
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resumed the active hostility which, for a time, had 
been suspended by the progress and accompaniments 
of the Roman Catholic measure : and the Anti-Catholic 
party, who had never forgiven the Duke and Mr. Peel 
for that biU, were eager to mark their distrust and dis- 
like. This was the temper of parties at the dissolution : 
and, before the elections began, the public mind was 
thrown into a state of the most violent excitement by 
that outbreak of the Parisian populace, which drove 
Charles X. from the Throne of France, and stimulated 
the malcontents of all countries, by the unwonted 
spectacle of a mob prevailing against a military force. 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bankes. 

“ 19tli August, 1830. 

" To get a thorough iosight into the effect of the French 
Revolution here, you have only to read the proceedings at 
meetings in London, and all that is stated in them. It will 
requhe a master-head, such as Pitt had and nobody now has 
in this country, to allay what is brewing, a storm for changes 
here, especially for Reform in Parliament. Every body here 
seems to think that the borough members of Parliament can 
scarcely be preserved imtil another Parliament. Such a 
change, considering that the present system is the support of 
a floating aristocracy, must, if it takes place, deeply affect the 
higher orders, and perhaps the monarchy itself. My head is 
full of thought upon this subject. I care not who rules, pro- 
vided our system of Government can be preserved.” 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bankes. 

“2l8t August, 1830. 

“ William Henry, who I And has been staying at Salt Hill, 

called here this morning. 

#*#*** 

" In his rides out from Salt Hill , he happened to meet our 
Sovereign, the King, and with him he dines to-morrow at 
Windsor Castle.” 

I 2 
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The precariouB state of Ladj Eldon’s health in the 
antnmn of 1880 having prevented the occnstomcd 
visit to Dorsetshire, Lord Eldon remained with her 
in town, contimung to tahe a lively interest in tho 
stirring events of tho time. He received morning 
visits firom a few of Hs fHends, and amused himself 
with writing a good deal to his grandson and his 
brother. 


Lord Eldon to Lord Enetmht, — (Extract.) 

*S3nI 1890 . 

** ^[he Frcnchnien are makiiig, what can’t long exist, a 
Republican Government, with a at tho head of it 

They win. soon find that »noh thing* can’t cchoxUt, and rovo- 
lutioa boa not yet done it* work in that conntry, I pcrstmde 
myself, I fear that to a certnin extent h do wo^ 
here." 


Lord Eldon to Lord Encomb*. — (Extract) 

, (EtteJrcd Bejkt. Sd, IWO.) 

<* Calcrhft eallod upon mo yesterday, Uo told mo that 
Polignao hiu3 been hi progre** throogh semo part of Franco 
with tho Ex^Kng, and being in a fright lc*t ho ehould bo 
soiled, thongmono of that party, ho (juitted it, and that mis- 
take led to hi* being laid hold of. He told mo also that 
hss been is Jxmdss, has declared ^h9f he had 
hod no reason to suppose that there was to be any such mischief 
us happened in France, till tho morning on which it happened, 
and ho wn* in this state of ignorance though tho person who 
was to command the mnitnry in Paris. That a Snahtry 
should think of measure* so indefensible, and preparing no 
jjicans calculated to cany them into execution, is one of the 
roost astonishing things that ever liappcmcd. This French 
builncM has all powiblo hod effects here. It poisons the 
minds of multitml« among the different orders lu the country 
and town." 
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Lord Eldon to Lord Encomhe. — (Extracts.) 

(Received Sept. 8tli, 1830.) 

“ People here, as far as I can learn from the very, very 
few whom I see, are in a state of consternation as to the 
events now talcing place in Europe. 

Matters appear to me to be in a state far from settlement 
in France. In Spain, revolution, civil war, is begun. In 
Portugal, it is said, it is not likely to be avoided. In the 
Italian States there is a portentous grumbling. In Germany, 
in many parts of it, a muttering. In Belgium there is what 
I call positive revolution : for when the subjects arm, and tell 
their Sovereign what laws he shall give them, in truth, they 
depose him. The monied folks here are in consternation — 
the funds falling.” 

Lord Eldon to Lord Stowell. — (Extract.) 

(Michaelmas day, 1830.) 

I hear the condescensions of the K. are beginning to 
make him vmpoprdar. In that station, such familiarity must 
produce the destruction of respect. If the people don’t con- 
tinue to think a King somewhat more than a man, they will 
. soon find out that he is not an object of that high respect, 
which is absolutely necessary to the utility of his character. 

“ That varlet Talleyrand is here. I am told that he is a 
very singular figure. The people stare at him — and speak 
evil of him — but not more, or so bad, as he deserves.” 

Lord Eldon to Lord Stowell. 

“ Dear Brother, “Monday, October 11th, 1830. 

“ Like you, I am influenced by the effect of the habit of 
scribbling ; for, in truth, no matter occurs to me, that would 
lead me to write for the sake of stating it. I see nobody — 
I seldom, very seldom, hardly ever, stir out, except to bear 
Lady Eldon company in the coach when she goes out. I 
don’t beheve that since you have been absent, I have taken 
a walk half a dozen times, and I don’t recollect to have con- 
versed in those few walks with a single person, not meeting 

I 3 
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ai^ I knew. Very few, eomo wbo arc occidentolly in town 
for a day or two, call upon me. I have lived, tliercfoTc, in 
Bolitnde, and I fear my letter* ccrold give yon no omnscnient, 
tbongK I trust, as mark* of my most kearty affection, yon 
kindly receivo them. Of foreign nows, I know only what I 
read, and what therefore you must rend, in print, o* well a« 
myself I hope that your health will have received material 
improveinent from oountiy air. "What is tho latest day when 
yon come to town ? — nohody shall Icam it ftnm me. Report 
insists that a negodatioii is going on, between hlinisten and 
Palmerston and Co. I incline to believe it : I hear that it is 
also reported, that a pledge has been given, that there ihaH 
be a partial porikmentoiy Refonn, and some kind of a por- 
Immentory moosore about tithe*. I bare heard also that 
there is likely to bo a reduction in tho CivU List. This may 
he oU true, or there may be no troth in it I indme to bo- 
lievo tls\t important parts of it are troc. 

“ I would willingly hope that I am Mt too sanguine, when 
I aoy that I think Lady Qdon*s health U aomewlmt Improved. 
She sends her love to you. Tho noise aboot my cars is very 
nncomfortablo, — tho scnsatSon, that of boiling water on each 
side of me, — and this ia always o-goiag. 

“ Ever, nflcctionatcly yours, 

« Eldos." 

Tho rumour tlmt any pledge Imd been given or 
any expectation held out, by the Govemment, of any 
step toward parliamcntaiy reform, was utterly un* 
founded. But there seems to have been vciy-good 
ground for tho belief, intimated in tho foregoing 
letter, that Lord Palmerston hod become iraprcs'od 
with the necessity of a change in the represeuta* 
tion : for it was ot that time understood among liU 
friends, tlint ho woiJd not entertain the proposal 
which this letter mentions ns haring been made lo 
him for a junction with the then Mini-^tcra, unlc’^ 
their Cabinet were to include some members of tlmt 
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party wMcli was avowedly favourable to Keform. 
Now it is obvious that tbe aid of Lord Palmerston’s 
great talents in debate, and long experience in office, 
must bave been bigbly desirable to Ministers, and 
especially at tbis anxious crisis of pobtical party ; yet 
did they forego tbat important advantage in tbeir 
very bour of need, ratber than swerve from tbeir 
fix;ed opinions on tbe momentous subject of tbe con- 
stitution of Parbament. There seems therefore to 
bave been as bttle foundation for tbe charge against 
tbe Cabmet of a disposition to truckle on the Reform 
question, as for tbe vulgar imputation upon Lord 
Palmerston, of having been first won over to tbe cause 
of Reform by tbe offer of tbe Foreign Secretaryship in 
tbe subsequent Ministry of Earl Grey. 

Tbe Session of Parbament was opened on tbe 2nd 
of November 1830. Ab things continued unpropitious 
to tbe Government : — tbe disturbed state of tbe conti- 
nental nations, particularly France — tbe consequent 
excitement among tbe nuddle classes in England, espe- 
ciaby in tbe towns — and tbe extensive destruction 
of property by incendiaries in tbe rural districts. In 
tbis state of circumstances, when tbe King’s Civb List 
was submitted to tbe House of Commons on tbe 15tb 
of November, tbe Government were defeated by a 
majority composed of tbe co-operating, though not 
expressly confederated, forces, of the Whigs and of tbe 
extreme Tories. Tbis reverse, at tbe opening of a new 
Parbament and of a new reign, decided tbe Ministers 
at once to give in then resignations : which were pub- 
licly announced on tbe fobowing day. 

Earl Grey was tbe person authorised to form tbe 
new administration : and be endeavoured to strengthen 

I 4 
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it fixm nil quartors. Of the old Tory section, the 
Dote of Richmond alone consented to join his Cahinct : 
the other leading memhere of the Anti-Catholic party 
declined to profit by the victory Trhich th^ had ns- 
fiiflted to obtain. The Calrinct offices therefore ivcrc 
distributed os follows : — 

Earl Grey, First Lord of the Treasury : Mr. Brongh- 
om, then created Lord Brougham and Vauz, Lord 
Chancdlor: Iiord Althorp, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, leading the Honso of Commons : Lords Mel- 
bourne, Palmerston, and Goderich, Secretaries ro- 
Bpcctively for the Home, the Foreign, and the Colonial 
Departments : Lord lamsdowne, President of the 
Council : IfOrd Durham, Privy Seal : Sir James 
Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty: Mr. C. Grant, 
Presidemt of the Board of Control : Lord Auckland, 
President of the Board of Trade : Lord Holland, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster: The Duke of 
Richmond, Postmastcr-GoncroL Lord Carlisle, had a 
seat in the Cabinet witbout office : Lord Stanley was 
Secretary for Ireland, and Lord John Russell, Pay- 
master of the Forces, without scats in the Cabinet 
"Wliat port ilr. Huskisson would have taken in the 
movements of the Scasicra and of the Ministiy, can be 
matter only of conjecture: a fatal accident from a 
train of carrioges upon the Manclicstcr ond Li\‘crpool 
Railway ha\ing, in the preceding September, deprived 
his country of that sound and sagacious statesman. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

1830—1831. 

HOUSE OF LORDS : APPOINTMENT OP MAGISTRATES : DISTRESS OP 
THE COUNTRY. — FIRST REFORM BILL *. LETTERS OP LORD ELDON 
TO LADY F. J. BANKES AND TO LORD STOWELL. — PITT CLUB. — 
YAUXHALL SCHOOL : LETTER FROM PRINCE GEORGE OF CUMBER- 
LAND TO LORD ELDON. — NEW PARLIAMENT: SCOTCH DIVORCES. 
— DEATH OF LADY ELDON: LETTERS OP LORD ELDON TO LORD 
STOWELL, OP THE DUKB OF CUMBERLAND TO LORD ENCOMBE, AND 
OF THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL TO LORD ELDON : CONSECRATION OP 
burial ground at KINGSTON BY THE BISHOP. — LORD ELDON’S 
RETURN TO PUBLIC BUSINESS : CHANCELLOR’S ABSENCE FROM THE 
HOUSE OP LORDS. — SECOND REFORM BILL : LETTERS LROM LORD 

ELDON TO LORD STOWELL. VISIT OF LORD ELDON TO THE BURIAL 

PLACE OP HIS WIFE *. LETTERS PROM HIM TO LORD STOWELL. — 

■ CORONATION OP WILLIAM IV. APPROACHING MARRIAGE OF LORD 

ENCOMBE. PRODUCTION OP OPINIONS OP LAW OFFICERS. BANK- 

RUPTCY COURT BILL : LETTER FROM LORD ELDON TO LORD 
BROUGHAM UPON THE PATRONAGE OF THE GREAT BEAL. PE- 
TITIONS TO THE HOUSE OP LORDS ON THE REFORM BHL. CHAN- 

CELLOR’S ABSENCES. — LETTERS FROM LORD ELDON TO LORD 
FEVERSHAM AND LORD ENCOMBE : MARRIAGE OP LORD ENCOMBE. 
— ^DEBATES ON THE REFORM BHL : LETTERS TO LORD STOWELL : 
REJECTION OF THE BHL : LETTERS OP LORD ELDON TO LADY 
F. J. BANKES AND LORD STOWELL. DISTURBANCES IN DORSET- 

SHIRE : HL HEALTH AND UNEASY FEELINGS OP LORD ELDON : 
THREATENED ATTACK ON ENCOMBE : LETTERS TO LORD STOWELL. 

Lord Brougham, on tlie 29tli of November 1830, a few 
days after bis accession to tbe Great Seal, suggested 
in tbe House of Lords that tbe Lords Lieutenants of 
counties would do well to recommend some additional 
Magistrates for tbe Commission of tbe Peace: in de- 
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fault whereof he must himself, he said, mnke some 
such additions. 

Ixjrd Eldon observed that tho Chancellor hod cleariy tho 
right to determine who shonld and who shonld not bo jnsticcs 
of the peaca Ho had hunaelf been greatly indobtod to tho 
Ixads liientenanta of coimtiea for their rocommcndatioiu to 
him of proper persona for tho magistral : since a Chancellor 
did not nanolly possess, without anch MrisfaJwi, that knowledge 
of individnalfl which waa neceaaniy to a dee eicrciso of his 
discretionary powers. Ho had taken care however, that no 
Lord Lieutenant shonld strike oat from tho Commisekm enj' 
magistrate once in it Tho onty case indeed in which onj 
such attempt had boon made, if ho rccoDcoted rightly, waa 
when tho lato Bishop Barrington had sought to strike out an 
individual : and against that ho had interfered, beennao ho 
thought that none but tho Chancellor ought to have this 
power. 

On the 9th of December, Lord Eldon supported a 
motion of Lord Wynford for a Committco on tho 
Distress of tho Country. The Earl of Radnor Imnng 
pronounced a sweeping condemnation of the course 
pursued by tho Gorcminentfl of this country for the 
fifty years preceding, 

Lord I3don btggcd to say it waa among tho greatest of hia 
consolations in a retrospect of bla political life, that ho had 
olwaya maintained jirinciplet tho ro ver so of tho Noble Eari’a. 

Both Houses, having adjourned before Christmas, 
rc-asscmblcd in Fcbmary. — Tljcn approached that 
remarkable period of our history, when tlic greatest 
rc\*olution which it records was stirred up and carried 
through, not by n mob or o soldiery, but by the con* 
stituted guardians of tho State, tho ilinistcra of tho 
Crown itself; — a resolution too, not aiming at the 
mere change of n despot or even of a dynasty, but 
dls^oUing tlio entire frame of tho British Constitution. 
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The Catholic Emancipation had riven the Conserva- 
tive body asunder : and through that cliasin, the Re- 
form Bill forced its 'way. It -was on the 1st of March, 
thatLord John Russell propounded the original scheme 
of it to the House of Conmions. The project appeared, 
to most of his hearers on that niglit, too extravagant 
to have been intended seriously ; and it was a pretty 
general opinion in the House, that the MTiigs, having 
little hope of retaining office themselves, had started 
this invention -with a view of so unsettling the 
popular mind as to make the Government untenable 
by any other ]\Iinisters. But when, on the following 
day, the public Icanied through the newspapers what 
it was that the King’s servants were willing to do, 
and the King to sanction, — it became instantly ob- 
vious that nothing was too excessive for the appetite 
of the tune. The whole country took fire at once. 
The working people expected that they were to change 
places -with their employers. The middle classes be- 
lieved that by breaking down the parliamentaiy in- 
fluence of the Peers, they should get the governing 
power of the State into their ovn hands. And the 
Ministers, the contrivers of the design, persuaded 
themselves that the people, out of sheer gratitude, 
would make the rrde of the MTiigs perpetual. If, to 
all these interested hopes, we add the jealousy of the 
vulgar at all privileges not shared by themselves, — 
the resentment of the majority of the nation at the 
disregard of their sentiments respecting the Roman 
Catholic Bill — and the superficial notion that the 
direct representation of numbers is the principle of 
the elective franchise, — we shall have a tolerably cor- 
rect conception of the motives of a revolution which 
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ima come already to be scouted by all classes of the 
State, — Trliicli, Tyliflo it baa trebled tho corruption of 
the dectorg, has debased tho tone and character of 
the House of Commons, — ■which, by shutting tho 
doors of Parliament against the variety of interests 
and intelligences formerly returned through tho dose 
boroughs irrespectivdy of local connection, has re- 
solved all other objects into a fierce engrossing 
struggle between tho only two forces now left in 
the representation, tho land and tho towns, — which 
has narrowed the Sovereign’s choice of the public 
servants in tho Parliamentary offices of State, to 
the very small drde of tho persons having scats at 
their own command, — which has wasted weeks and 
months of each Session in harangues ddivered for no 
other purpose than to show the roob-constitucndcs 
that their Members arc astir, — which has choked 
tho progress of all practical business, and left still 
unsolved, after twdvo years of trial, the great pro- 
blem propounded by tho Duke of T^’’cIlington in tho 
IIoiiBO of Peers, “ But, my Lords, how is tho King’s 
“ Government to bo carried on ?” 

Xorrf Eldon to Lady F. J. DanJm, — (Extract) 

“Snliliurb, IMI. 

« Tlierc la do dcacribing tho agm zcm cpt thU plan of re- 
form, whtcb, before this time jroa will have rtaJ in jxiur paper, 
has occaitoned. Thero are dirers opinions, whether it will or 
not poM tho Commons. Oencralljr it Is tltought that it can- 
not; — but wlmttho nauU of the operation of fear of tho con- 
sequences that will follow, in the minds of revolutionary men, 
if it docs not pass, and of fear, in the minds of solor-mindnl 
men, if it does po^, there U no 
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Lord Eldoji to Lady F.L Baiihcs, — (Extract.) 

“Tluirsday morning, (lOtli IMarcli, 1831). 

“ The system of threatening persons, -who don’t vote for 
Eefomi, is carried to a shocking length, l^nicthcr the mem- 
bers of the Legislature have nerves to withstand it, is very 
doubtful.” 

The fii'st readiug was permitted to pass mthout a 
division ; the second was carried by a majority of 
one. The struggle was then suspended for a short 
time, by the intervention of the Easter holidays. 
During this interval, Lord Eldon addressed to Lord 
StowcU the two letters, of which extracts follow : — 

“ Dear Brother, (April 1831.) 

‘‘ I shall be glad if I am able, by my notes, to give you citlicr 
information wliich may amuse you, or acquaint you vdth what 
you caunot find in your newspapers. At present, however, 
that is impossible ; for, though Parliament begins to sit again 
next week, and, to save the country, the present week ought 
to be spent in making arrangements to defeat the mischievous 
projects now on foot, eveiy person, whose counsels and co- 
operations would be of use for that most pressing and desir- 
able object, are gone out of to^vn to amuse themselves during 
the Easter holidays, with as little concern about public affairs 
as if we lived in the happiest moments that old England ever 
knew. . 

“All will be lost by the confidence, with which people act, 
and with which they persuade themselves that all 'will be safe. 
Our friend Lord Sidmouth, on the day in which the second 
reading of the bill was carried, spoke to me of the majority, 
by which it would undoubtedly be lost and negatived. And, 
now, the few, very few indi'riduals here, whom I see, speak 
of the rejection of the bill, as if it was certainly to be rejected, 
though no two persons agree as to what shall be the course 
of measmes by which its rejection can be accomplished. The 
foUy, with which people act, is inconceivably provoking. 
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“ Tie memberBfor cotintiea will, eomo, keep silence — loanj’, 
vote ogainst rejecting tlie Hefonn — they are afraid of loaing 
their seats — they hove not the sense to see, that, if the mea- 
sure is carried, they must lose their consequence, their rank, 
and, most assured^, their property. 

** You win have observed that tho Minister, who eayi that 
be win stand or fob by his measure, — that he wfll bravo con- 
sequences, — has gone the length of stating that the connection 
between England and Ireland may bo preserved and bo os 
eqnaHy useful to both, if there ero different Church cstnbEsh- 
monts, os if there were the same Church ettoblishiDcnts, in the 
two tulTidw — in one Protestant, in tho other Roman Catholic. 

“ And yet an tho petitioners, or many of them, whose 
petitkms I presented against tho Catholic Relief BQl, arc 
petitioners for the Refonn BOl ; for, say they, a House of 
Commons, which could vote for that Kmandpotlon Bill, con- 
i>ot bo such a House of Commons ns ought any lougor to 
exist Such is the foUy and insanity, with which people are 
acting. 

“ Yours over most affectionately, 

" Eu> 0 .v." 


Zorrf Eldon to Lord StowlL — (Extract) 

(April 1831.) 

“ You win perceive that at tbo Lord Mayor’s Easter [Mon- 
day dinner, aU tho Mluistcrs, — onoafter another, — declared the 
Tv.** entire confidence in them, and determination to support 
them- This was oU perfectly unconititatlonal, and there ora 
hero some peraons, who do not belieiw oao word of what the/ 
eakL I cannot say that I am altogether to incrcdnlous.” 


"When Parliament re^isscmblcd oftcr tho Easter re* 
cess, tho contests on the Reform Bill were resumed 
with unabated Tiolcncc : and, parties in tho House of 
Commons being olmost equally divided, thcSIinistcrs, 
on the 22nd of April, deemed it necessary tlrnt Hs 
Sfajesty should come in person to Parliament and 
announce a dissolution. 
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The clamour of the multitude was now loud and 
fierce against all who were knomi to he the opponents 
of the J\linisterial scheme. Lord Eldon, however, did 
not shrink from the avowal of his sentiments. He 
attended the anniversary of the Pitt Club in i\Iay, 
and made a speech there, of which the following is an 
extract : — 

The aristocracy once destroyed, the best supporters of 
the lower classes would be swept away. In using the tenn 
‘‘ lower classes, he meant nothing offensive. How could he 
" do so ? He himself had been one of the lower classes. He 
gloried in the fact, and it was noble and delightful to know 
“ that the humblest in the rcjilm might, by a life of industry, 
“ propriety, and good moi'al and religious conduct, rise to emi- 
" nence. All could not become eminent in public life, — that 
“ was impossible; — but every man might ai’rive at honour, 
“ independence, and competence.” 

“ It was,” says the present Earl, “ the custom of 
Mr. Francis, the founder of the Eldon School iit Vaux- 
hall*, to have an annual examination of the scholars 
on Lord Eldon’s birthday, the 4th of June, and after- 
wards to entertain the visitors with a collation. In 
1831, Lord Eldon was present, and it being desired 
that his health should be drunk, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had examined the boys, requested 
Prince George of Cumberland to give the toast. The 
Prince, who had but just completed his twelfth year, 
and who had excused himself from partaking in some 
boat races at Windsor in order that he might come 
to the Eldon School, immediately complied in the 
most obliging manner, and spoke, in the happiest 


*' See Chap. LII. 
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terms, of Lord Eldon os a pattern timt had been con- 
stantly held np to him, and that he 'Nvould always 
endeavour to imitate. I was present, and particulariy 
remember his naming my grandfather, accompanied 
with the words, * whom I love and honour ns my own 
fother.’ Lord Eldon afterwards wrote to thank the 
Prince, and at the sometime to offer his congratulations 
on the birthday of the Ihite of Cumberland, June 6th.. 
The Prince sent this answer:” — 


Frem Printx Otorgt of Cxanbfrl<mdf no%e Croicn Princt of 
HanowTf to Lord Eldon. 

** My Lear X/ord, “ Kew, Jme Ctl>, 1831. 

“ Pray accept my beat thanks for your land letter of con- 
gratulations on Papa’s blrthdi^, I sinccroly bopo that God 
may grant him a long Hfe, and that I may bo permitted to 
enjoy many happy ycart with both my parents. I'assuro 
• yon that the wL^cs, wUch I expressed on proposing your 
‘’health at tho I3don School, canxi from, my heart, and with 
God’s help I nhnll ccrUinly follow them op in life, I hope 
that I may find a friend through life, roch os you hare been 
and arc to Papa. 

“ Papa and '^Tnm« eend their best regards to you, and Lady 
^ Eldon ; tho former hopes to meet yon at dinner to-day, tho 
latter b happy that Lady Eldon so kindly accepted of the 
flowers. I remain, 

** Sly dear Lord, 

** Your affcclionato friend, 

"GEonaE.’’ 

On tho Mth of June, the new Parliament met, and 
the Session was opened on the 21st by his 3fnjcsty in 
person. On the 24tli, I.ord Kldon introduced a Inll 
to settle the law, on the subject of dlvorccn granted 
in Scotland for di-^solution of marriages celebrated In 
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England. It was fortlnvitli read a first time. But it 
■was fated to proceed no further : for, on tlie 28tli of 
June, the long illness under -which Lady Eldon had 
been suffering put an end to her life, and over- 
whelmed Lord Eldon with an affliction from whicli 
he never wholly recovered. The following is the 
letter, -wiatten by him to his brother on that soi*- 
ro'v\’ful day : — 

Lord Eldon to Lord StoircU. 

“ ]\Iy ever dear Brother, 

“ Your letter reaches me in a flood of tears and a sort of 
hurst of agonizing feeling. I submit as avcII as lean — I 
fear not as well as I ouglit — to God’s will. But I will do 
my utmost to acquire the means of doing my dut}". I am 
quite sure that our meeting as yet would ovcq)owcr me ; and 
I fear also, you, — that you arc the person who is the object 
of all my aflcctions and anxieties along with my offspring. 

lYhen I can have the strength and fortitude in person to- 
say to you *God Almighty bless you,’ — as I now say it in 
correspondence, — I shall in person assure [you], that I am, * 
as I have [been] through life, and [have] had so much reason 
to be, [yom:] Ever affectionate, 

Eldon.” 

Little as Lady Eldon had been personally kno-wn 
among the friends of her Lord, the feeling for his 
loss was general and fervent. The Duke of Cumber- 
land was among the earliest to express his sympathy. 
Passing Hamilton Place a few hours after Lady 
Eldon’s decease, and, seeing the window-shutters 
closed, he left a kind message at the door, and wrote 
on the same day to Lord Encombe, desiring that his 
condolence might be expressed to Lord Eldon, and 
adding, 

" But, for God’s sake, use your endeavours to support liim 
in his present affliction, as he is of the greatest consequence 

VOL. ni. K 
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ibr tJio welikro of thia cotuitiy. I «*f»o imngino his mwcry 
and woe at tMa moment; but tbo same Almighty, wbo haa 
cauflod this miacry, will giv® him, I truat, itrength to enp- 
port it” 

“ Immediately upon Lady Eldon’s death,” says the 
present Eari, “ Lord Eldon formed the -wish that a 
family ynnlt should bo prepared at Kingston, in his 
parish of Corfe Costlo, Dorset, vdicre ho might, as 
he expressed it in a letter to his stotmrd ilr. AMUis, 
* repose with her till the hour of death is followed by 
the day of judgment.’ Instead of occupying a part 
of the existing chapcl-yard to the partial e-xcluslon 
of the other porishionerB, he preferred applying land 
of his own to that purpose. In the mean time a tem- 
porary Fault was made for the remains of Lady Eldon 
in the chapel near the Communion Table: there they 
were deposited on Saturday, July 9th, 1881, my 
undo W. H. J. Scott, Mr. Edward Banics, ilr. "W. V. 
Snrtecs, myself, and others, ottending ns mourners.” 

Having applied to tho Bishop of Bristol, whose 
diocese then comprehended Dorsetshire, to convjcrato 
the new ground, Lord Eldon revived from himt IjU 
kind and pious answer: — 

" ^ly Dear Lord, Georpe Sowt, JnJr Wi, 1931. 

*' I read, with painful reflections and sympothr, your 
I/onbhip’i ftflccting letter, and nm anrUms to offtT any «»g- 
gcition which tlw moment can dictate, of con^oUtoTy coo- 
pidcTatkm. A great depriration you liare imJeed m-tained j 
but wImj, my dear Lord, !■« so rnjuiortcd hy the rtrong con* 
victlons of an ctilargc<l mlwl to bow In, and to adore, tlw di*- 
pcn«atkmi of Prorltlcncc ? 1 \Th> b more faithfully conrlncttl 

of UiO mcrciw of a Bedocmer ami of the ln«pi™*^n of lbu*c 
writings in which hli proceeding- arc dj*chr^l? I »lull 
most readily urtderUke toconKcralc ll>c ground at the time 
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that may be most grateful to your Lordship’s feelings. I will 
consider whether it can be cflcctcd during my present visit in 
Dorsetshire, so as not to jircvent my return to London by the 
2d of August; or I will at any future time visit your Lordship 
for the express purpose; I shall be happy to communicate 
again with your Lordship in a few days, as I do not leave 
London till Saturday. I remain, 

hly dear Lord, 

hlost sincerely and faithfully 3 ''Ours, 

K. Bristol.” 

The consecration took place on Friday the 22d of 
the same month : and the foUowdng is the account of 
it, -which Lord Encombe received a few days after- 
■wards from the Rev. Frederick Clioppin, curate of 
Corfe Castle : 

“ The Bishop arrived on the spot about seven. 
After hearing prayer, his Lordship proceeded to the 
burial gi’ound, (-which was perambulated) — and signed 
and sealed the deed under a marquee erected in the 
centre. Then the sentence, and the prayer of con- 
secration were read, and three verses sung — and the 
Bishop gave his blessing. Returning from the 
ground, the Bishop -looked at the people, Avho had 
ranged themselves quietly and respectfully round the 
railing and the walls of the churchyard, and asked 
me whether he should say a few words to them of 
Lord Eldon, whom he supposed to have been often at 
church there. I write them down from memory — 

My Friends, 

“ You have, this evening, witnessed the eonsecration of a 
piece of ground, destined to be the . burial place of a great 
and good man, who has lived among you, — who has for 
many years supported the laws and liberties of yom* coimtiy 
with firm and undeviating integrity. Having deposited 

K 2 
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here tho mortal remaina of tho cotnpoiiioD of hia life, tl>o 
b^ved object of bia conatant affection and ottention, ho 
TTOold that here alao bia own oahe* »Iiould repow. Long 
may jt be yet before he alwiTI como to lie here — -bot, in the 
mean time, yon mil hold eacred a spot which bo haa choeco 
to be the place of hie interment: and many will, oven now, 
como to look at the fntore grave of Lord Eldon. For yon 
who have so often seen him, coming to worship God with 
yon in his village church, I have only to bkl yon, Remember 
this, — and lead such good and holy liv« yourrclvcf, na may 
(throogh His grace) fit and prepare yon for the hour of death 
and tho day of judgment: and bo, good byo to yon oUI” 

Lord Eldon, under this heavy blow, abandoned 
bhnself to no unmanly dejection, but sought the 
earliest possible respite from private sorrow in tho 
perfonnanco of his public duties. On tho lOth of 
July, only three weeks after his loss, ho gave the be- 
nefit of his e.vperienc 0 to tbe House of Lords iifwn a 
question relating to the removal of a magistrate from 
the Commission of the Peace. 

Again, on the 28d of August, with reference to on 
apology made by Lord Chancellor Brouglinm for his 
absence from tho IToaso of Lords, on (ho pica of 
evening sittings in the Court of Cliancciy to clear the 
arrears there, 

Lord Eldon rtated tho rule as to tho ClmnccUorV duty to 
tho Houbo of Lords. Ho had no doubt tliat Lord Jlrougltaai 
had been very u5cfully employed ; but Ikj mu-t my, that at*- 
cording to the atonding orders of their Lord*hij«’ IIou^c, the 
poramoont duly of tho I^rd Chancellor wni to be lo hJ^ 
jJacc there during tlio aitling* of their Ix)rddup<j onti tl>crr 
were many prreedent# of rrfii-al to penoit n CIcvnccllor'M ol- 
tendance cl-ewbcre during i1kv«o fittingly 

A new Refonn Bill Imd Ijctn introduoal by Mi* 
nUtcrsintothcnouMjofCommonson tho 2-lth of Juno, 
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and was proceeding there amidst the same excitement 
which had marked the progress of the former mea- 
sure. 

Extracts of three Letters from Lord Eldon to Lord Stowell. 

“August 4th, 1831. 

“ The firmness of the Speaker *, in prevailing upon the 
House, in two instances, to reject petitions praying the 
House forthwith to decide in favour of the Reform Bill, (the 
second being from the Bu-mingham Unions), and to lose no 
more time in debating, produced, at the great meeting of the 
Livery of London, a vote in the negative against the Livery 
pressing any such petitions, — together with its being likely that 
petitions would have been presented by other bodies, praying 
the House to be firm in the discharge of their duties.” 

“August 5th, 1831. 

The work of mischief is going on, the House of Commons 
disfranchising and enfranchising every night, but, in a manner 
abominable ; majorities, by votes without a word said, deciding 
against arguments, which they neither can nor attempt to 
answer. 

“ Mr. Hobhouse, on Wednesday night, held a language 
respecting the House of Lords, if they dared to oppose the 
Bill, which, I think, has confirmed that House in determination, 
at all risk to its members, to resist, and throw out the Bill. 
It has awakened the members of the House of Lords to a 
conviction, that their existence depends upon their fii’nmess.” 

(Postmark August 16tli, 1831.) 

“ The Ministers are themselves proposing to destroy, by 
many alterations, that wliich was to be * the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill ; ’ and it is now, the BUI, not the 
whole Bill, and almost any thing but the Bill, — somewhat better 
in some points and worse in others.” 

Toward tlie close of this month of August, Lord 
Eldon yielded to the strong impulse of mdulging his 

* The present Viscoimt Canterbury. 
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■was peculiarly acccptaWo to a grandsirc "vrlio hod 
completed his eightieth year. 

“ I have no recollection,” says the present Earl, 
“ that before this engagement Lord Eldon c\*cr ex- 
pressed to me any ■niah that I should marr}', except 
on one occasion, ■when, during Lady Eldon’s illncas in 
October 1829, I was talMng to him upon a favourite 
topic, that of planting, and happened to mention that 
the gardener was about to sow some remarkably large 
walnuts from a neighbouring farm of Mr. Colcraft's. 
Lord Eldon, ■without the slightest connection witli 
the subject that I could perceive, yet in a tone as of 
reply, said, * Get a wife: — whato'er her rccommcn- 
dationa may be, at all events let her be a good one.’ 
I merely smiled and colled back bis attention to the 
subject of thq trees. Some years afterwards, I was 
mentioning these circumstances to 3tr. Edward Bankes 
as furnishing a remarfeaWo and an unusual instance 
of absence of mind in Lord Eldon, when he suggested, 
justly I believe, though my thoughts were originally 
too full of ray planting to peredve it, that (his was 
no cose of obscnco of mind, but a hidden chain of 
ideas. My walnuts had reminded my grandfather of 
the coujdct, 

‘ A rpanlcl, • wifir, mod a waljiQl*tny, 

Tlie more yoa beat lli«n lb* better tbej be.'" 

Ixird Eldon returned to T/inilon from ICncomlic on 
the 10th of Septemlwr, nnd devoted him'^lf n.*?idii‘ 
ouslv to tlio hii«incj5 of the IIoni<c of Ixml*. On the 
14th, I/ 5 nl Grey, ndverting to n motion winch Imd 
been mode for the production of nn opinion piven to 
the Government hy the Kinp’s Adiwatc, nitjiminlcil 
the IIou«e tlint he Imd ohtninc<l llie con'eiit of that 
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officer to lay it on the table; but begged them to 
remark that this was a disclosure, to which Govern- 
ment acceded under particular cu’cumstances and 
which was not to be regarded as a precedent; the rule 
being, that the communications between the Crown 
and its Law Officers are to be deemed strictly 
confidential. 

liord Eldon rose to confirm this statement of the rule. 
He laid it down as unquestionable that the opinions of the 
Law Officers of the Crown are altogether confidential be- 
tween them and the existing Administration : and referred 
to the unauthorised disclosure of an opinion given by Sir 
Fletcher Horton^ on which occasion that learned person de- 
clared that he would never give another opinion in writing. 

Lord Brougham’s Bankruptcy Court Bill was now in 
progress through the House of Lords. Lord Eldon’s 
opinion of it appears to have been intimated by him 
to the Chancellor, in a letter on the subject of the 
compensation to be assigned to Mr. Thurlow as holder 
of the office for the execution of the Statutes of Bank- 
rupts, which office the reforms of Lord Brougham 
were about to abolish. The following passages are 
extracts from a draft of that letter, found among Lord 
Eldon’s papers : its precise date does not appear. 

Lord Eldon to the Lord Chancellor Brougham. — (Extract.) 

“ Hear Lord Chancellor, 

“ Mr. Thurlow has called upon me, probably consideiing 
me the only surviving friend of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, 
to whom Mr. Thurlow, in common with aU, who have at- 
tended to the history of persons in our profession during 
fifty years, know that I have been indebted for very much 
that is valuable in the course of that period.” 

(The letter, after reserving to Mr. Thurlow the 
ground of right., goes on thus :) 
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** Yon «ro probably awmro aUo, -witboitt my rocntknuBg It, 
lat my Jinmble opinion ia, that the proposed change In the 
Iministmtlon of lair in mattert of baiiruptcy is a change 
mt ought not to bo adopted. And it seems rcapcctfnl to 
on hero to memtion, that, if it becomes neccsJtory, I shall be 
Dljged, 08 at present advised, hoirorer relactantly, to csprcM 
tat such ifl my opinion. I am aware that that opinion wiU 
ow have littlo weight. 

Tbo gnmta, that appear to have been made from time to 
me of thia office, bear date at difleront periods, from the 
4th, James L, — grants, by (Bficrent Sovereign^ to tho fami- 
a of Chancellor*, at ditferent periods. 

" Tho grant tinder which hir. Thnriow claims, bears date 
t November, 1792, tho immediately antecedent giant being 
adc to one of Lord Cowper'a fiunily, and one of Lord 
fardwicke’s. 

It will bo found, I behove, to bo a fact, that before tho 
mo of Lord X*oughboroagh, there was no retiring petmun 
rr a Chancellor. l»ord Thuriow bad no pension. Loagh- 
orongh shouW ha\t provided a bettor retiring pension for a 
hanccUor, nnlo«, like Lord Eldon, a Chancellor happened 
» bold the office insufferably long. 

“ Ixnd Camden was very fortunate — being ChanccUcrr not 
think four years complete. Ills foniny was provided for 
jr a grant of o Tcllcrtldp of the Eichcqucr, when It was a 
lost extremely valuable office. After a conpIJcrably long 
ijoymcnt of it as such, ho* ray lumdsomcly gave up tho 
cccss of tho old profits alwvc the modem profits of the pro- 
mt dav; — lait before that took place, he had held It, at the 
riginfll great \-nluc, I think, for many year*. 

« There seems to hare l)ccn on understanding, that whm- 
rcr liord Thnriow quitted the Chanecllorsln|>, be should 
nre a Tclkrship with the then usual l«cncGt# of it, great 
ad ample os they were; and I ih'mk I remember Mr. Fox 
iriog In the House of Cumraons tliat lie fmght to ha\o 
lint, if he wouhl declare tlctt he lad l>argatnctl for it. Furh 
dcrlirathm Tborlow rtfu*rd to male, Wliatr\ir fart 


Not I/>rd Cl anrtUer Canylrn, tot hU s«Q. 
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was, he could not avow that he had made a bargam. He 
had no pension: and as the peerage and title was, by a re- 
j^ant, to be extended to his brother’s family, he gi'anted the 
office of bankruptcy, as his predecessors had done, to two ot 
his family ; of whom Mr. Thurlow is the survivor, and now 
in possession of the office.” 

(The draft, which is a very long one, then pro- 
ceeds to state the circumstances of Lord Thurlow’s 
surviving family, and, after quoting various prece- 
dents of liberM compensation upon abolitions of 
offices, and recommending the principle of such com- 
pensations upon public grounds, it concludes with 
these words :) 

“ Again let me ask your Indulgence, if I am misled by a 
grateM recollection of the first Lord Thurlow’s kindness 
to me.” 

On the 20th of September, when the bill was 
about to be re-committed. 

Lord Eldon said he thought it necessaiy, that before a 
change so extensive and violent were made, the subject should 
be referred to a Committee. His opinion in some degree 
coincided with Lord Brougham’s in respect to the patronage 
of the Great Seal. The services of Chancellors could not 
be adequately compensated by mere wages, and it was not fit 
that, after they quitted the Woolsack, they should be left in 
a state of destitution. Upon this point, his own opinion was 
confirmed by the opinions of Lord Somers and Mr. Burke. 
He insisted on the importance of filling up the Commis- 
sionersliips which this bill created, from the Equity Bar. The 
chief discussions in bankruptcy turned upon matters of 
Equity : and those, whose whole professional life had been 
du'ected to the consideration of such subjects, were the most 
fitted to decide upon them. 

If Lord Eldon had lived to the present day, lie 
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TToald probaWy bnvo ncknoTvledged tlio great bcireCt 
conferred on the public by tbb bill oflxjrd Broughimi, 
•which -WHS enacted ns the Ist and 2nd IV. 8. c. 5C. 
Its two main principles, the commutation of the old 
lists of commissioners into fixed tribunals, and the 
appointment of Oflidal Assignees, have so facili- 
tated the dispatch of business and the recoTciy of 
dividends, that hardly any desirable object is now 
imcfiectcd in the administration of bankruptcy. 

The second Reform Bill having passed tho House 
of Commons, -was read a first time in the Bouse of 
Lords on tho 22nd of September 1381, without de- 
bate, hut with a studied solcmnitj-, and in the pre- 
sence of a great concourse of members of tho House 
of Commons, who crowded tho bar. This seems, 
from the foUotving letter, to Imvc been a premeditated 
piece of clToct. 


Aerrf JSUon to Lord StototlL 

“TknrsUj, jemt ISSI.) 

" T1h3 Hofonu Dfll jnssed the Comiaons at a lato Iiour 
tills morning — for it, 343 , against it, 235 — majority 105 . 

“ I preaumo wo ehaD linro it brought up witli as inurli 
pomp and ceremony of attcndiag mcraliers of the IIou-o of 
Commons as may be, Ihti day, nrben tlw day propo-ssl for tlm 
second reading in tho llouwof Ixirds srUl be fiiriL Tlio 
majority in tho House of Common" i", as ncariy as po"'iIile, 
sucll as from the U-ginning has been cipestciL" 

The Jlarquis of Westminster (formerly Imrd 
Grosvenorj, having ttsked, on the 2Cth of Septi nilar, 
in presenting a petition In fntour of the Ilcfunn 
Bin, nhy thur l^irdships should interfere irilli that 
nhich most peculiarly lalongetl to the othtr House 
of I’urliatncnt, 
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Lord Eldon said, tliat so far from tliinking that the Peers 
of England had no interest in tliis question, he was ready to 
maintain that the country would have no constitution left to 
it, if the Peers of England had no interest in such a question 
as this. — The proposition that the Peers of England had no 
interest in this question, was the most absurd one that had 
ever been uttered or propounded, there or elsewhere. He 
hoped and believed, that when that question came to be dis- 
cussed by their Lordships, they would do their duty fear- 
lessly and manfully, and at the hazard of all the conse- 
quences. — He should be utterly ashamed of himself, if, at 
his tune of life, he should give way to tlie imputation of 
being prevented by fear from doing his duty. — He would 
discharge his duty with regard to it, beeause he believed that 
in it were involved, not only then* Lordslnps’ interestsi, but 
the interests of the Throne. 

A little later in tLe same day, on the third reading 
of the Plui'ahty Bill, 

Lord Eldon regretted that he had to call their Lordships’ 
attention to the fact, that during the discussion of a measure 
so important, the Lord Chancellor was absent from the 
TVoolsach, without the plea of indisposition, and contrai'y to 
the Standing Order. ' 

The Plurality Bill hatdng passed, and the Standing 
Order before mentioned having been read, on the 
motion of the Marquis of Londondeny, 

Lord Eldon repeated tlie doctrine which he had stated on 
the 23d of Augusb In one instance, he said, a Chancellor 
had pleaded as a reason for his absence, that he had been 
sent for by the Sovereign ; but the House voted that this 
was no sufficient reason, and that it was his paramoimt duty 
to be in attendance there. 

On the following day, Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
upon a question formally put to him, defended liis 
absence, on the ground that he had gone into the 
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!d probabfy have acknoTvledged the great benefit 
jrred on the public by this bill of Lord Brougham, 
b waa enacted os the 1st and 2nd "W. 3. c. 5C. 
wo main principles, the commutation of the old 
of commissioners into fitted tribunols, and the 
lintmcnt of Official Assignees, Iiavc so facili* 
1 the dispatch of business and the recovery of 
lends, tlmt hardly any desirable object is now 
fectod in the administration of bankruptcy, 
lie second Reform Bill having passed the lloiifc 
Commons, was read a first lime in tlie House of 
Is on the 22nd of September 3831, without de- 
, but with a studied solemnity, and in the pro- 
c of n great concourse of members of the IIousc 
k)mmons, who crowded the bar. This seems, 
i tlic following letter, to Imvc been a premeditated 
j of effect. 


Ij}rd EUon /n T.ord SiairtIL 

“TbonOaj, (Sq^ SJaO. IMl.) 

riw Reform Bill pasiod the Commoru ot a lato Iioar 
Twmirg — for It, 345, apiinst If, 23G — majoril/ 109. 

[ presume we (hall linvo it brought up with o< much 
> and cercroonr of attcndiog mciiibcr* of the IIou*c of 
mom M maj be, thi't dar, when tl*o dar jjmpovd for tlkO 
esTft'AftV" fs ils^ ssT will lie jRjfd. IHib 

•itj- in the lIou*c of Common;* i*. a« nnrljr po-lMe, 
an fnnn the Iw^ginning ha« been eipccicd," 

ic Marquin of Westminster (formerly I/onl 
venorj, lm\'ing a^ked, on the 2Gth of Sepn inWr, 
rc'^cnting a jwlition in favour <jf the Refonu 
why their I^orddiips should intrrfetv wilh that 
h most pociilinrly ltcIong»-d to th'‘ othtr 
'arlioinent, 
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tlie state of husband and wife. I confide in your kindness 
to accept, and to offer to Lady I'evcrsliam and the family, 
my apologies. I am, my dear Lord, 

“ Y ery faithfully, and with great regard and respect, 

« Yours, Eldon.” 

Lord Eldon to Lord Encomhe. 

‘‘ Dear Encombe, 

" The fausta ac felicia to you, and yours who is to be 
to-morrow! God bless you both. — My head aches mueh 
to-day : my heart rejoices on your account to-morrow. 
Yours most affectionately. — My love to the young Louisa. 

“ Ever affectionately yours, 

“ Eldon.” 

The marriage took place accordingly, to the great 
happiness of all parties ; but its first fortnight was 
nearly disturbed by a very unromantic interruption. 
A call of the House had been moved by Mr. O’Connell, 
and postponed by him from day to day, that the 
pendency of it might keep members in town ; and 
these postponements had been repeated so often, that 
Lord Encombe thought he might safely, on the com- 
pletion of his marriage, leave toAvn with his bride. 
After their departui’e, the pending call was given up 
by Mr. O’Connell and adopted by Lord Ebrington, 
on whose motion it was actually enforced on Monday 
the 10th, Lord Encombe being absent. In the 
common course of things, he would have been in 
the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms ; but the House 
appears to have known and given credit for the cause 
of his absence : for when his name was called upon the 
roll of defaulters, there was a good-humoured laugh 
which seemed to say it would be too much to disquiet 
a honeymoon by an arrest : and so, with a kind of 
. general connivance, the name was allowed to pass. 
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The debate in the House of Lords, on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, Ixgan on ilondaj the 3rd 
of October. Next morning Lord Eldon ^note this 
account of the discussion to his grandson : — 


Jjrrd Eldon to Lord Enanalo, — (Extract) 

“ denr Encombe, • (Oct 4ili, issi.) 

" Accept my kindest thanks for year letter this moment 
received, I repeat to you and I beg you will state, on my 
behalf, to tho lady whom I hare now the happiness to call 
my gnmd-daughtcr, my heart’s best wishes for tho felicity of 
both. 

“ I got to bed aboat a quarter before three, much fatigued, 
and oppressed beyond mensuro witJi tlic heat of the Ilouje, 
and my bead ia in a bad stnto thi^ morning. 

“ Jfy own conjcctun) is, that our dcbolcs will not termi- 
nate before Thursday cveniog. It may, however, be, that 
they will finish on "Wednesday. 

“ Lord Grey spoke very well, but his speech, I thought, 
betrayed on opinion that ho would be in a minority. 

"iMiarnclific did very well, bnt mndo a sad ml*talo in 
moving, lliat tho biU be * rgcctcd i ’ a word that seemed to 
many to be too strong os to a bill passed by tho Commons, 
and a great deal of time was spent in getting the Ilonso to 
ogTCO to change whnt bo lud moved into a motion * tlat the 
bill 1 k 5 taken into eonsidcratkm on tlmt day six months.’ 

** Txjrd Mansfield spoke most nbly and admirably ogainrt 

UvibiU.. 

“ Lord Mulgravc eet<d his part tolerably, 


Then we all retired. ^ly brail Is polnfoL I Jiate the siglit 
of food. All seem to think tlw bill will be lo-L" 


Tlio ndjoumed debate on tlic Reform Bill continued 
on the 4tli and 5(Ii of Octol>cr. A j>ctition Imnng 
been pn.*M.*ii(ed ogainst it on tho 5tli, oWra*a* 

tions vrerc made, imputing a breach of thr ptace to an 
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assembly tben lately held b}^ tbc Political Union of 
Birmingham. It was stated that an orator, in ad- 
dressing that body, had recommended it to them, 
should the Reform Bill be rejected by the Lords, to 
refuse the payment of taxes : that he had called on 
those, present, who would support this resolution, to 
hold up their hands : and that thereupon “ a forest of 
“ hands was held up, amidst an immense cheer.” 
The Lord Chancellor, 

Lord Brougham having declared, that all those hands 
might have been held up and yet he could not say that there 
was any breach of the King’s peace or any offence that the 
law knew how to punish, — 

Lord Eldon said he should be ashamed of himself if, after 
living so long in liis profession, he did not now offer a few 
words. He fully admitted that a meeting was not answemble 
for the declarations of an individual ; but if, by holding up 
their hands or in any other way, the meeting had endangered 
the peace of the country, he knew no reason for believing that 
they had not made themselves responsible to the laws. As a 
lawyer, he would ask the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
(Lord Tenterden), and the late Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas (Lord Wynford), whether, if those hands could be 
proved to have been held up in the manner described, every 
individual so responding were not as much answerable for the 
language used, as the man who had used it. “ And I beg,” said 
he, “to tell the Koble and Learned Lord, with the greatest 
respect, that his seat on the Woolsack will not be a seat 
which any one can maintain for six months, if the doctrines 
now circulated through the country, and placed every morn- 
ing rmder the review of every one, are suffered to be pro- 
mulgated any longer. That is my opinion; I alone am 
answerable for my opinions; and for this, I am\ prepared to 
answer, at all hazards.” 

Instantly the Lord Chancellor rose, with the view, as he 
said, to prevent Lord Tenterden from answering Lord Eldon’s 
question. If the matter were indictable. Lord Tenterden, he 

VOL. ni. L 
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observed, raigbt be calkd upon to try it, mniwotild ibcrtfore 
feci tiw nnpropricty of nl present delircrinj naj opinioo re- 
specting the law as applicable to the nets done. 

In t2iis riew Lord Tenterden acquiesced. 

The petition being^ disposed of, tbo Hoose proceeded 
with the diacussion on the second reading, of the hill 
The debate tros again adjoarned. Lord Eldon gircs 
a short sketch of it in his letter of the next morning 
to his brother : 

Dear Brother, fPojtowk OcLStli, lui) 

" I got to bed last night about half past two — much 
fatigued and orercoroQ with heat, ^lC. 

Wo Iiad some excellent tpeaktw — Lord Dudley and 
Lord Haddington quite surprised me. They rpokc atlmiraUy 
ftgainit tho biU 

" Lansdenme and Qodcridr spoke for it: in their speeches, 
iwwc^•er, rather contending for going into a Committee to 
emend ond alter it, than for pasriog tho bill in its present 
shape. From all I can judge upon such infomatton Vs I 
have, the bill Trill be thrown out by a majority greater than 
I bad, tin jcsienlfly, heard mentioned. 

** As yet, oono of the profession to which I belonged hate 
fpoken, and I suppose the House wUl hare enougli of us be- 
fore we have Bnlshcd. Sonio think the rote will take place 
on Friday, pome on Saturday, and some on Monday ; I can’t 
con^turo on which. God bless you. 

“ I am very weak. 

« Vour* ever oifcctionattly, 

« EiJwx’' 

On the evening of the Cth, before the adjourned 
debate, 

XxTd Eldon took tho opportanilr of a dlvni'-iofi up^'fl • 
petition from IkJfasl against iIjo Inll, to urge the mi6nw*« rf 
proceeding with the conitderoiion of tlte mrature |TTiTi»-rd 
fur England, witlioul ft knowledge of what »»* IntcndM I’ 
be done with IreUodand Scotlixidt oUerviog upon theet- 
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tensive effect whicli a change in the representation of one part 
of the empire must produce upon the rest. 

The debate on the second reading was, however, 
continued, and again adjourned. Next morning he 
sent, as before, a short notice of the night’s proceeding 
to his brother : — 

“ Dear Brother, “Friday, (October 7tb, 1831). 

“ We have survived one more fatiguing night, passed in 
hearing some heavy, some moderate, one most excellent speech, 
which surprised me, from Lord Carnarvon, and one, not very 
excellent, from Lord Plunkett, from whom I expected some- 
thing better. In the course of the evening, I tendered myself to 
the House ; hut. Lord Carnarvon stating his just pretensions 
to be heard, as he was too ill to hope to speak at any other 
time, I was obliged to give way, and I was too ill to speak at 
.a later period of the night. 

“We adjourned to five o’clock this evening, and, incase 
the debate does not finish to-night, we are to attempt to 
finish it to-morrow, Saturday, by meeting at one o’clock 
instead of five, and sitting till near twelve on to-morrow, 
Saturday, night; if we do not then finish, the debate, I think, 
must conclude on Monday. At present I have all the reason 
which, in such matters, we can have, to be confident that 
the bill will not pass. Making new Peers to pass it has been 
much talked of; but, unless our calculation of numbers is 
erroneous, and most gi'ossly so, audacity itself could not 
venture to attempt a sufficient supply of new Peers. 

“ Yours most affectionately, 

“ Eldon.” 

The debate was resumed on the Tth, and Lord 
Eldon then spoke to the following effect : — 

My Lords, if I did not feel it an incumbent duty on me, 
I can assnre your Lordships I should have spared you, and 
not encoimtered the hazard and difficulty, which I feel in 
addressing you, in consequence of my age, and of that in- 
fimoity which has been occasioned in some degree by my 
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coQitant attcndtncQ on thi* Hotuc. I >rdl remember Out 
on another question— and I wonld take thia opportunity of de- 
chtnng-, before God and my country, that on that question— 
I mean the Roman Cathoho qncstton — 1 took no part whkh 
I did not feel it my doty to take both to God and my conn- 
try— but I very rvcll remember that, at the period when 
that measure was under dUcossion, I stated that it was pro- 
bably tho last opportunity of which I should ever avail 
myself of addressing your Lordships. I thought to at tho 
time, and, conBidcnng that I was then adranced to foarworo 
years, I had scarcely any right to expect to have been ablo 
ogam to address your Xxirdshipa, bnt u tho kind and m- 
dnJgcnt prondcnco of God haa allowed me to continue la 
the enjoyment of a certain degreo of health for a thort penod 
longer, I nm able again to toko my scat irj thli Uonsc. My 
Lords, I was taunted for appeanog again before your Ixml- 
■hips, after tho declaration I had made , bnt I felt myself 
colled upon br OKOso of duty which I could not remt,-~fnmi 
tho moment when my Sovereign called mtj to a scat in this 
IIouio oj long as my strength permitted me,— to offer myself 
and my opiniooi to tho sudrages and approbation, or to tiro 
dissent and reprobation, of my feUow-snhJecU. — BoctnnM 
haro now been laW down with ropcct m the law of this 
country and iu institutions, which I never heard of before, 
although I have spent a long hfo in con«Ml(;nng what tho law 
of this country Is and some tiroo in consldimng how ft might 
bo improved. Tlw>*c considerations, my Lrtrd*, have satuBnl 
mo tliat alterations arc not alwaya improrrments Init when 
I find it stated m the prcomblo of this bill, tliat it w 
dmt that all tiro acknowledged nghts of property, tJiat all 
the nglits arising out of charters, tint nil the rights of cIo*e 
corporations, and tho rights of corpomllons whleli ore not 
cla«e, should be swept awav, — though it Joes come ireotn- 
mended by tho name of Reform, I fiml It jropo‘»lblo to pro 
it mv assent. I do not think this property can be taken 
awBV, and I never can conwnt to hear the pnaciple of ei- 
pedicncy put furword a* the ja-tification of a rerasure, wfckh 
Is not e<m«uient with tiro pnnnides of Rntrth Uw anl 
of the Bnti^h Oastilotlon. I hnorr, ray and I am 
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ready to agree, that there is a popular notion "with respect to 
the boroughs in this country, that they are not property but 
trusts. I say, my Lords, that they are both property and 
trusts. Those old-fashioned gentlemen, whose names will be 
held in lasting remembrance after the delirium of this day 
shall have passed away, I mean such men as my Lord Holt 
and my Lord Hale, what have they said with respect to those 
unpopular things called boroughs? My Lords, they said 
they were both a franchise and a right. Now let me ask 
your Lordships what is to be the consequence with respect 
to property of any species whatever? — for there is no pro- 
perty in the coimtry which is not accompanied with some 
trust for its due application. Is it possible for any man to 
have the boldness to say that property is secure, when we are 
sweeping away near one hundred boroughs, and almost all 
the coiq)orations in the country, because we have a notion 
that those who are connected with them have not executed 
their trust properly? Will you not hear the individuals 
against whom the allegation is- made, as well as those who 
made it ? Will you not hear the matter argued in your pre- 
sence, and allow the right of calling witnesses, on whose 
evidence you may decide? This new doctrine, I repeat, 
affects every species of property which any man possesses in 
this country. I have heard in the course of the last two or 
three months, a good deal about close corporations. I will 
•now say, that close corporations are hereditary rights, held 
by charter from the Crown ; and they have as a good right 
to hold their charters under the Great Seal, as any of yonr 
Lordships have to your titles and your peerages. — I do not 
object to the courtesy of creating Peers on the occasion of the 
Coronation. I should, on the contrary, be happy to see indivi- 
duals introduced to the House, if the members so created had 
not already voted for the bill in the other House, and then 
come here to vote for it again : and I should be still more 
happy to find that they did not vote at aU on this question. 
But there is a rumour abroad, that the opinion of this House 
is to be, somehow or other, finaUy oveiTuled. My Lords, I do 
not credit it. I do not believe that the Noble Earl, to whom 
I have been opposed throughout the whole course of my 
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tJw ilbnarciy cannot exirt, and that it is totally mcompatible 
trith the existcnco of the British Constitution. 

The next day produced^ as nsual, its missive fimn 
Lord Eldoa to Lord Stotrell;- — 

Dear Brother, “Satordaj (Oct 8tb ia3I.> 

“ The debate began last night, continaed till between tix 
and seven this morning, and I got to my bed abont half-pest 
seven, and left it about noon today, fitted beyond ill be- 
lief, bodily. You will see from the papers that onr division 
was against the second reading of the InD. The fiite of the 
bin, therefore, is decided. Those for the bill were 158, 
against it 199, leaving a nuyority of volee against the hSl of 
41 ; whieh, I have reason to believe, exceeded by one-half of 
what ifinisfers thought it would. I voted for yon, by your 
proxy, agmnst the bOL 

" Those who spoke last night were, 3. TVyn/ord; S. Eldon; 
3. the Chancellor ; 4. Lyndhnrvt ; 5. Temterden ; 6. the Arcli- 
bishop; 7. Buko of Suaaez ; 8. Bake of Gloucester; 9. Htr- 
quis of Hastings; 10. Barham; 11. Grey; 12. "WdlingtCFn. 
Those I have marked 1, 4, 6, 6, 8, and 12, against the hill ; 
those I have marked 3, 7, 10, 11, for it 

** The night wos mado iatercstxng by the anxieties of afl 
present. Peihape fortunately, the mob would not on the out- 
side wait so long, as if waa, before I/ords left the insid© of the 
house. 

** God bless jou : I am very bo bo. 

*• Tours, ever affectionately, 

“ Eldox." 

The of this rgection Tvas received -with joy in 
some quarters, and ■with rnge in others. The 8th of 
OotoW, the day on whose early mombg the Be- 
form Bill hodljeen rejected, gave birth at Nonrich to 
a Booiety of yonng tradeamen, called Tha Eldon Con- 
servative Clab, of which lord Eldon rva* patron till his 
death, and since that period the preseht Earl. At 
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NottingHanij Derby, and other places, the Reformers 
rose, and in their zeal for pure government and free 
ppinions, demolished the mndows, and, in some cases, 
even the entire residences of the leading Conserva- 
tives. London itself was not left without some striking 
commentaries on the theory of the Constitution, ex- 
ecuted in a style a good deal severer than that of 
Blackstone or De Lolme. On the 12th a mob as- 
sembled calling itself a procession of parishes, and 
marched upon St. James’s palace to present addresses 
to the King. A large force assailed the houses of 
several noblemen, not sparing even that of the great 
Commander to whom they owed the very liberties 
they were abusing. Lord Eldon appears to have had 
a narrow escape. 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banhes. — (Extract.) 

“ October 13 th, 1831. 

Our day here yesterday was tremendously alarming. 
Very fortunately for me, the immense mob of Reformers 
(hardly a decent-looking man among them) proceeded, first, 
to the Duke of Wellington’s, and set about’ the work of de- 
struction. This, after some time, brought to this end of 
Piccadilly some hundreds of the police in a body ; and, the 
Blues coming up from the levee, the appearance of this large 
body of force was a complete protection to me, dissipating 
the multitude that were a little higher up Piccadilly; They 
had also probably heard that the soldiers had behaved with 
great firmness in or near St James’s Square. The civil 
power being on the alert, and the military being known to be 
ready, the night was passed, most unexpectedly, quiet here- 
abouts ; and now, I think, we have nothing to dread. Lon- 
donderry has been very seriously hurt. We hear that the 
mob (but I cannot ansAver for the truth of it,) hanged in 
tke Duke,,of Wellington and the Duke of Cumberland 
at Tyburn. The Duke of Newcastle’s house. Lord Bristol’s, 
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&C. &C. and other tuti-reformiDg liorda, have been vintedf 
and left ■mthcmt glass in their window*. All the shope in the 
town were shut yesterday. The aooonnts from Derbyshire, 
Notting hamshir e, and othnr places are very unoomfortable. 
I heard last night that the King was frightened by the ap- 
poftronces of people on the ontride of St Jamoe’s. As to 
myself and my honse, as we haro escaped the first night, I 
have no appTehenekms at aH now — none. 

• •••*• 

“ Some friends rery ceefoDy spread a report (not tme, 
however,) that there was a large armed force stationed in my 
house.** 

The Mmisters, having resolved to repeat their ex- 
periment of a Reform Bill in the pmwning -winter, now 
hastened to close the Session, which was prorogned 
on the 20th of October; and Lord Eldon took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to revisit Encombe. On the 
17th, after fifteen days of poUing, Lord Ashley car- 
ried the representation of Dorsetshire, vacant by Mr. 
Cfllcroft’s death, against Mr. Ponsonby : and Lord 
Eldon, who reached home on the sncceeding day, 
wrote, during his sojourn there, the letters, and ex- 
tracts of letters, which follow, respecting that election 
and other matters : — 

Lord Eldom to iMrd Stov^IL 

“EDOjmbe, 

“Dear Brother, “Tuefd^ niB^t (Oct 1»31> 

“ I can make use only of this scrap of poper, finding no 
other, npon my oiriTal here sofe to-night. I emno thitragh 
Sonthampton and Christ Chorch, at both which places all 
■was perfectly qnich When I got to Pode, where they are 
all, with a few eioepdon^ Ponsonby men, there were appemr- 
ancea of disquiet, and I am infonned that they had destroyed 
a nearly finished new honse of an Ashley man. I then saw 

Ashley, in chalk, exhlHted on a gallofWB in different places. I 

hoird ‘Ponsonby fcff everr cried by Beverml. I stopped to 
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ctange horses — - and I was glad when that change was over, 
because people were collecting a little about the door of the 
inn and the carriage. However, the change of horses was soon 
effected, and I was driven off without disturbance. From that 
place I was saluted by no cries but those of ‘ Ashley for ever ! ’ 
The bells were rung as I passed through Corfe ; the people 
assembled were loud in their cries of ‘ Ashley for ever ! ’ 1 am 
sorry to find that things went off very ill at Blandford, near 
to which, you know, Mr. Portman, the other member for the 
county and a Reformer, lives. They nearly (that is the mob 
nearly) destroyed the house of the Registrar of the Bishop 
of Bristol, and, as I am told, scattered into the street all the 
papers belonging to the affairs of the diocese in his possession. 
This is melancholy ; but, take it for all in aU, the contest iu 
this county is a matter of great public consequence, both as it 
shows great reaction of opinion here touching Reform, and 
an example of what may be done almost everywhere, if gen- 
tlemen would act as if they were not in a sound sleep. 

“ I found my poor daughter Fanny somewhat better, but 
suffering by fainting fits veiy much. 

God’s best blessings attend you, is the wish and prayer 
of your ever affectionate brother, 

'' Eldon.” 

Lord Eldon to Lord Storoell. — (Extract.) 

‘‘ Dear Brother, “ Monday (Oct. 24tli, 1831). 

" Your short letter, which I received yesterday, though 
short, was very acceptable to me. I don’t however think, 
because what I communicated to you must have come from 
the lowest of the low, that it is therefore not entitled to a 
good deal of attention. I don’t like my correspondent Ignis ; 
when I recollect that I have had repeatedly, when in London, 
communications that my house and buildings here should be 
burnt to the ground — when I see incendiarism begun in other 
counties, and in this at no material distance from my habi- 
tation, j obliged, for several months 

together, to have a considerable body of men employed, at an 
expense which I find, upon looking now at my accounts, to 
be very considerable, — I own that I do not think the threats, 
even of the lowest of the low, other than extremely alarming ; 
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period, the advance of years, the loss of Lady Eldon, 
and the decline of his health and spiritB ■which 
immediately folio-wed her decease, mode him probably 
regard me more in the light of on immediate sue* 
cessor than in that of a young companion. I do 
not mean that this feeling constantly showed itselfi 
for from it j hut when once it had existed, I doubt 
whether it ever -was entirely extinguished-’' 

Lord Eldon to Lord SiotetU. — (Extract.) 

(Postmrk Xot. Sud, lUl.) 

** The thing that I moat feel to be dangerous is the for- 
motion of bodiee of men under the name of political irTiirmw, 
irhich, I eee are forming in London, in every part cf England, 
and in Ireland — the latter, profeaaedly to iii pp o rt Englwh 
reform, ns neceasanly leading to the attainment of Irish oh* 
jects u well as English objeota. As to these political nniona, 
I am confident that if Parliamemt does not do whit it did 
between 1789 and 17&4, put them down by Act of Pallia* 
ment, they will put down the Parliament itself I ho've seen 
a great deal of mischief going forward in the ouuntry } but 
till those instittitions were becoming general, and till the 
Government, by connivunce and apclhy, can be said rather to 
encourage t^hun dieoorrrogo them, I have had hopes that mat- 
ters might get right. The oriais is formidable, because of 
those unions.* 

Lord Eldon to Lord StomU — (Extract.) 

(Norwnber Sni, IMI ) 

^ We ore safe here, as far os anybody can be safe any 
wbere, (1 mean in Purbeck), by tfao good disposition of the 
inhnhitants of tho Island of Purbeefc. But the mischief eveiy* 
where is occasioned by strangers from other ports c o min g to 
do mischief. I fear that rents ■will not this year pay the 
expenses of watching ogalnst thoeo viflainous intrudera. 

** Yours meet offectionntely, 

“ Euxix.* 
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The feeling of security expressed in the last letter 
a short-lived one; for, on the evening of Friday the 
4th, Mr. Ledgard, junior, of the Poole Bank, came to 
Lord Eldon mtli intelligence that a mob had resolved 
“ to visit and do its best to destroy ” Encombe, on tlie 
follovdng afternoon. Immediate notices Averc sent to 
the yeomanry and magistrates, and that night and the 
Saturday morning were employed in preparing the 
labourers, and others who were willing, for the 
announced conflict : special constables were in readi- 
ness, and twelve muskets in order. 

The insurgents were expected from the quarter of 
Poole: but by the address and resolution of !Mr. 
Thompson, a farmer and brickmaker of Lake, in the 
parish of Hamworthy which is adjacent to Poole, 
then.' operations were effectually frustrated. The way 
of passing from Poole to the Isle of Purbeck, where 
Encombe is situate, was by flat-bottomed canoes, in 
which the passengers were ferried from the narrow 
part of Poole Harbour to Gold Point in Purbeck : it 
was at Lake that these canoes lay. Mr. Thompson 
got possession of them all and bored holes in their 
bottoms, giving notice at the same time that he would 
shoot the first man who should attack his premises at 
Lake. The rioters, thus cut off from the water- 
passage, had no road to Purbeck but by traversing on 
foot the long route which leads round, over Wareham 
Bridge : and thus foiled, they gave up the design. 

“ My dear Brother, (Nov. 1831 .) 

“ I am afraid I plague you with my daily letters ; hut 
wntiag them is almost the principal comfort I have. As Gold- 
smith says of his heart, when on his travels, and thinking of 
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Hfl brother at home, bo aay I, — It » Btill to my brother 
tnniB.’ 


"Yootb, erer affectiocoately, 

" Eoxmt.'’ 

By this time, however, Ms mind had its gleams of 
cheerfalpess ; and towards the end of November he 
was able to receive a visit at Encombe from the Bake 
of Comberland. 

During his Lady’s life, he bad been not only 
seduded fixim general society, but even somewhat 
limited as to his family circle. After her death he 
began, and for the rest of his life continned, to 
assemble round him the connexions of his fiunily, 
and to find pleasure and consolation in their at- 
tentions. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
1831—1832. 


LETTERS OF LORD ELDON TO LADY F. J. RANKES. — ADDRESS ON 
OPENING OP SESSION : BLACK LIST. — LETTERS OF LORD ELDON 
TO LADY F. J. BANKES, LORD ENCOMBE, AND LORD STO’OTILL. — 
IRISH TITHES. — ATTACK ON LORD ELDON FOR SUPPOSED ACOTOIU- 
LATION OF PATRONAGE UPON HIS SON ; HIS ATNDICATION OP 
HBRSELP IN THE HOUSE OP LORDS. — LETTERS TO LADY F. J. 
BANKES AND LORD STO'WELL. — THIRD REFORM BILL : LORD ELDON’S 
SPEECH ON THE SECOND READING. — LETTERS OP LORD ELDON TO 
LORD ENCOMBE. — DEFEAT OF MINISTERS BY LORD LYNDHURST IN 
COMMITTEE ON REFORM BILL. — THREATENED CREATION OF PEERS 
TO FORCE THE BILL I REMONSTRANCE OP LORD ELDON : REFORM 
BILL finally carried. 

Lord Eldon returned to London for tlie meeting of 
Parliament at the beginning of December 1831. To 
this date seems to belong the letter of which an extract 
follows, commemorating the behaviour of his now 
constant companion Fincher, a favourite German 
spaniel belongmg to his son "William Henry. 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bankes. — (Extract.) 

(Probably beginning of Dec. 1831.) 

“ When I got to Southampton, Pincher, who sends his 
kindest regards, marched up to the bed-room, in which I slept 
the two last times I was there. The chambermaid provided 
another room for me, the house being full of company, there 
being a ball at Southampton. Pincher was uneasy at this, 
and out of humour, and if he could speak, he would not have 
allowed it.” 
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In the Lords^ debate of the 6th. of December, the 
opening day of the Session, Lord Kldon made some 
remonstrances against the line of argument taken by 
Lord Lyttelton in reference to the Reform Bill of the 
Session preceding, 

lord Eldon observed that ivith that bill their Ixirdflhh* 
had no oonoem at present. It ^tbs indeed, he wniil, an irre- 
gulanty to have referred to it nt oil in thin diecuBaian, ima- 
nmch as it luuj not been menhcFiied in the speech, from the 
throne. There was no reason to believe that tie tame bill 
would bo proposed again t if it ahonld, tho House would be 
bound to re-oonsidfir it, and it would be the duty of ai^ Noble 
Lord who, on snch re-consideration, should thinV he had tnw - 
taten Ha duty in oppoaing it before, to retrace hia steps. 
He bad no dcapositkin to say other than " Content ” to the 
addreak In r^erenoe, however, to that part of the speech 
which touched upon the neocaity of punishing the violators 
of the law, he most mention to the House a publieatkio, 
which, if be had not soon that it was left unpunish^ he could 
not have believed endurable. He did not speak of tho news- 
papers, for in thnm there was generally scone reasoning to bo 
met with ; he spoke of a thmg called the Black List. He 
was there put forward as receiving 64,000Z. a year out of the 
taT O*, and his elder brother, whom this ncouratc list described 
as Iris nephew, wusjepreoented os recoiling a pension of 4000i 
a year. Th e Noblo Lords^ whe^ in tho last Scaaion, had voted 
against the Befonn Bdl, were held iq> m this paper as re- 
oerring millions of money among them out of the taxes. He 
felt it fair, however, to add, that some of the Reformers were 
included in the same Est. As be nudersfood that many fbon- 
SBZ>d copies of this publication had been sold, he must think 
h ttviHw of just ccnnplnmt that some means had not been 
taken to stay the circulation of such falsehoods. 

Earl Grey excused the forbcaranco of the Goremment, on 
the ground that tbo oonfenU of tho paper in qncetion were 
too etnpidlyffllsp, too extravagantly abaurd, to influence any 
honest or intelligent man in the community. 
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Perhaps it may be not unreasonable to observe in 
passing, that the “ honest and intelligent” members 
“ of the community” are not precisely the classes, 
■with respect to 'whom a careful statesman •would think 
it most necessary to be on his guard against excite- 
ment. — Lord Eldon observes, as to this black list, in 
a letter to Lord Stowell, bearing the post-mark of 
the 27th of the preceding October, that 

If good men have the law unadministered on their side, 
and some bad men have the laws constantly violated on their 
side, there is no doubt that finally the latter will destroy the 
former.” 

In or out of ofiice, the Duke of Wellington never 
abated his watchfulness for the welfare of his coun- 
try; -witness the following extract of a letter from 
Lord Eldon to Lord Stowell : — 

(Post-mark, December 8th, 1831.) 

“ The Duke of Wellington did not attend the House the 
other night. I sat with him near an hour the day before, in 
deep conversation and most interesting. Letters that he xorote 
to a great personage produced the proclamation against the 
Unions. But if Parliament 'will not interfere further, the 
proclamation will be of little use, — I think,^ of no use.” 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J, Banhes. — (Extract.) 

“December lOtb, 1831. 

‘‘ I don’t think anything material passed in the Houses last 
night — ^Lord Grey said that he has no further measures to 
propose about the Unions. Indeed, I do not know how he 
should, having been once himself at the head of a political 
association which was in fact a political union. 

Ou the 12th, the third Reform Bill was opened by 
Lord John Russell to the House of Commons. Next 
day. Lord Eldon ■writes thus to Lord Stowell : — 

M 2 
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(I>«OBniber IStli, 1S31,> 

" At present I can make no o Aer obeerration upon it, except 
that MiniatorB, — who, at the end of the rooeas, have been 
obliged to oonfeeH that th^ were, before that rootf*, preraing 
for the paaing of a bfll of the utmost importance, upon 
imperfect infonnatioiL as to bo mon^ thingB which re^uhed 
that they ihould have the most perfect and complete infonni- 
tion, — that fooh MmisterB deaerre impeochmeut.* 

The Honae of Lord® adjourned on the 16 th for the 
Ohristmnfi vacation, which Lord Eldon passed at 
Encomho. 


Lord Eldon to Z>ady F, J, BanJua. 

(Noidutad; IMl.) 

** I am told that the French in this country atttDnrte, very 
much, whflt is posting in their own, to CTur prooeedb^ here. 
Our note, our tomultB, our talk, ond proceedings about Be* 
form, the rumours of creating Peers to stifle the Tmos of the 
nu^jority of Peers here, — these things the French here think 
have hastened thtir country, more, to do the works of mischief 
they have done in France. Tberr countryman are more vo- 
la^ than we ore — they have travelled sotoewhat quioker on 
the rood to ruin, than we shiggish EngHahmen travel ; but 
we ore, I fear, on the same read.” 

Liord Eldon to Ladif F. J. Banka. 

(Net dated? 1»1.) 

*' SuuthX constant attantiem to me, at a time when I ermnot 
but be very troublesome to o servant always about me, bos 
been invaluable, and indeed I must cay that all my serTants 
behave most attentrrely and well to me. My heart aches 
when I tbinlr — ond oftra do I think — * what I am,* and con- 
trast it with * what I have been: ’ perhaps this severe vitit- 
ia intended to fix my thoughts » upon what I have been,* 
and to contrast that * with what I ought to have been.' God 
grant me power and will to oct * m I ought,’ whilat he con- 
tinues me hero.” 
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On the first day of the new year, lie wrote one of 
liis short, hut affectionate remembrances to Lord 
StowelL: — . 

“ Dear Brother, — trouble you with this, to wish you on 
New Year’s day all the health and happiness that a brother’s 
affection can possibly lead him to wish you may enjoy. God 
bless you, is my anxious, heart-felt wish and prayer. 

“ You will hear from me again very shortly as to my in- 
tended moyements from hence. Beautiful weather here. 

“ Yours, most affectionately yours, 

“ New Year’s Day.” “ EldON.” 

Lord Eldon to Lord Encomhe, — (Extract.) 

“ Ist January, 1832.” 

“ The state of the poor in this neighbourhood is miserable. 
I have done as much as I can to relieve it, and I hope I have, 
in some degree at least, comforted them.” 

About the third week of January, he returned to 
London to attend his duty in Parliament. On the 
23rd of January, in a note to Lord Encombe who was 
now in tovm, Lord Eldon writes, 

« In wal k ing back from the Duke of Wellingtou’s yester- 
day, I found two persons in debate, in front of my house, upon 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of the defences of my windows 
to protect them. Their verdict was unfavourable to me, as 
far as I could hear it.” 

Parliament re-assembled on the 1 7th of January. In 
a debate of the House of Lords on the 2nd of February 
respecting the Russian-Dutch Loan, Lord Eldon cen- 
sured the Ministers for the course they had taken 
respecting that matter ; but the topics of the discus- 
sion were temporary, and have long since lost their 
interest. . 

m3 
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The great question of Irish Tithe ■was now exciting 
a deep uasiety among tie friends of the Church. 
How Lord Eldon felt upon it will he seen not only 
his speeches in Pebruaiy and March, but from 
his letters to his brother. 

X/rrd Eldon to Xcrrf ISotoeU. 

^ My dear Brother, ^ort-uark, Felmiaiy aarf, 1831) 
The Xoah tithee ore WAttetB Infiiutely difficult to maimge, 
and, froci aU I can learn, fl>6 day jf aj^irocching, and fiirt 
approoclun^ when Uwa of all aorta in that country will give 
way to foroe and arms. 

** X <fid not go to the levee; I wiU try to go nes± Wedne*- 
day, if my book will permit. I have, by way of diverting 
my mind from attention to pain as well aa I can, b^nn at- 
tendance upon causes in the Hoiue of Xiordo. 

Ever mort afiecUonataly your s, 

''Eldojt* 

On thflt night, petitioM for the abolitioii of tithes 
in Ii^land "were presented to the Hemse of Lords hy 
Lord Eng, who stated that the people of Ixelflnd 
were unalterably determined on the total extinction 
of that burthen. 

Lord EMon implored the House, for God’s aate, to ttko 
care how th^ dealt with acfcnowle^ed jiropcr^. Ho would 
aiik the lay impropriotoi* whether iA«y could agroo to this total 
abolition, Btmply because the people mid thejr irtmld no* 

This subject came again under discussion on the 
27th, T^en 

- lioid begged tho House to observe in what way it 

bad been introduced to Uiot notke. It had been introduced 
by tiradtt of all Jandi ogamsf the clergy of Ircliind. These 
aceompaniedby snnilflr attacks on tho lay impropriators, 
who, UwasKddincaieof the petitkms, desecrated the property 
jCTOted to jdoui nnd charitabk uses. Ho hoped tho Dote of 
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Bedford and otlier Metabcrs of tlieir Lordships’ House ^ould 
look a little closely into the effect of this argument of dese- 
cration. 

Ij}rd Eldon to Lord StowclL. 

(Post-mark, February 28tli, 1832.) 

« Dear Brother, “Tuesday. 

“ We had, in the House of Lords last night, as you -svill per- 
ceive from your paper the ‘ Standard,’ a brush upon all man- 
ner of things, foreign and domestic. I spoke out upon many 
of the points, in such plain language and in an extent vdiich 
mil expose me to the fierce resentment of many : but I see 
no way of awakening people to the result, which must, both 
as to our foreign and domestic concerns, result from their 
apathy, but devoting one’s self in Parliament to sueh resent- 
ment. The misfortune is, that, from pain and weakness, I 
can scarce make myself heard.” 

On tfre 8tli of March, Lord Lansdowne, as a mem- 
ber of the Government, moved a series of resolutions 
on the subject of Irish Tithe, by the last of which it 
was proposed to declare the necessity of a universal and 
complete commutation. This proposal was strongly 
resisted by Lord Eldon, who held it wholly unjustifi- 
able to vote the extinction of the tithe, until the equi- 
valent for it should be settled by some definite plan. 

He said that when a measure was brought forward which 
went directly to the annihilation of Church property, and when 
they were not even told, by those who brought such a measure 
forward, what they would substitute for that property, he was 
^ very much disappointed not to see a single member of the 
Bight Beverend Bench rise, to defend the interests of the Church 
now so vitally at stake, and to protest against a measure of 
such a description as the present. There was no argument 
which applied to the extinction of Church property in Ireland, 
but what was equally cogent against Church property in Eng- 
land. He thanked his God, however, that he should not be 
amongst either the ecclesiastical or the lay supporters of this 
motion. He would not give his assent — his opposition, he 
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•awj would b© meleas — to a meaffore wMch went to deprive 
the Miniften of the United Clmroh of “R n glnn d and InJimd 
of that which constituted their entire si^iport, utmI to which 
they had as much right, as there existed to any lay p rope rty in 
any part of Un g la nd. It was perfectly absurd to suppo ee ^hut 
what would take place in Ir^and in this lTYii:tarKv> would not 
be sure afterwards to take place in Kn g la nd wlf*- ' 

A motion, haviiig been made in the House of Com- 
monfl, on the 6th of March, Mr. Dawson, respect- 
ing the accumulation of l^al patronage by Lord 
Plunkett (then Chancellor of Irdand), upon his own 
relations and connections, 

Mr. Spring Rice, in defence o£ that Ijeamed Lord, refer red 
to the report of a Committee of the House of Connnoiis, 
fitnn which it appeared that oiz legal offices of profit were 
held by Lord Eldon’s son, the Hon. "W. H. J. Scott Mr. Rioe 
added, that no doubt, if there had been six kqui, thirty-six 
offices would hare been ffistabuted amentg them } and he 
could not help feeling astonished that Mr.Dewson, with 
such a record open to his inspeotioD, had thought proper to 
reserve Hs Tirtuoas indignaHon for the I^ord ChanoeUor of 
Ireland. 

Mr. George Bankes observed, that trro of tho oflBoes which 
had been bestowed upon Mr. Soott were offices in rev e rsi on, 
of which he had never arrived at the epjoyment 

On this discussion, Lrord Eldcm writes thus to Lord 
StoweH: — 

“ Dear Brother, (Rart-oiaric, lIinA eti, 18 J 2 .) 

« Before you receive this, you will have seen in tho papers 
o speech in the House of Commons of Mr. Rice, justifying 
Ixffd Plunkett’s appointments for tho benefit of the Plunkett 

fn^ny and justifying him by the example of Lord Eldon’s 

conduct in giving offices to his son. Neither rax any friend 
of mine, had any notice of that gentleman’s intent to soy ono 
word relative to me and my son. 

« I am going down to the House of LoriU, thongh very m 
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able so to do, to seek an opportunity of saying something 
npon the subject — and though this sort of business is veiy 
unpleasant, I have no doubt that when my explanation is made 
I shoU be very triumphant. 

“ Politics go on ill. 

" I am determined to take the first opportunity I can, to 
have this matter fidly explained. 

" Yom’s affectionately, 

“ Eldon.” 

In the House of Lords, that afternoon, before the 
debate on the Irish Tithes, Lord Eldon gave notice 
that, on the following Monday, he should bring for- 
ward a motion relative to his own character and 
conduct. 

He said that, in this, he had no other object but to set liim- 
self right in the opinion of his countrymen, to whom he would 
leave it to decide whether his conduct, while he filled the 
office of Chancellor, had been right or wrong. He had dis- 
charged his duty, invariably, to the best of his ability ; and 
he would allow no man, unanswered, to arraign him. He 
wished his countrymen to know, that he was content to apply 
to them for their opinion of his public conduct. 

On the 12th of March, he brought on the motion 
of which he had thus given notice. 

He said that it had been his own wish, when the Great 
Seal was offered him, to remain Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas ; but that he had been drawn forth by his Sovereign’s 
behest to the office of Chancellor, which he had accepted only 
from a sense of the duty of obedience which he owed to the 
com m and of the Crown., In consequence of the death of two 
out of three individuals who had been appointed to situations 
connected with the Court of Chancery, his gracious Majesty 
King George HI. had pressed him to accept the patents of 
those offices. He for a long time declined doing so ; but his 
Majesty continued to importune him so much on the subject. 
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that ho at krt thought it a matter of duty no longer to retirt 
the •vriih of hia Sorereign. It wns not until 1805, four yeara 
after he entered office, that any place mis g iven to hia .son. 
It mrald doubt! eas be in the recollection of their liordahqis, 
that when the doctrine was broached that rnywr ai cipi ought 
not to be granted, thoee which were attached to courts of 
justice were made matter of special eaajqjtion. He Hy l 
always thought it his doty to &e Crown to insist npon the 
patent right to those offices ; bu^ tahing into view the pr^ 
babiKties of life, they were in fact not worth having, except 
cs malts of the fevour of the Crown- He daimed credit foe 
the forbearance which ho bwrt shown in not bestowing npon 
his eon, offices which, feirly and acooiding to usage, he nught 
have given to him, and ooncladed by moving for a return of 
the offices, in posseesion and reveraion, held by himself and 
his junlly. 

His epeech is very imperfectly reported; but the 
gist ond result of it ore supplied by himself in the 
succeeding letter : — 

Ijord Eldon to Lady F, J. EanJtot, 

“MwetlSUi, 18SS. 

« The bustuesB of last night went off very well My voico 
is too weak, to have any thing that proceeds ftom it well 
r ep orted. 

« Publications here, wicked and diaboDcal, have represented 
yf. H. J. as reoeiviug, under a patent in bankruptcy, 12,000/. 
a-y»r. I proved to the House, tha^ under that patent, be 
did not receive one farthing. 

“I proved to the House also, that instead of greedily hiyuig 
hands on aU sources of income in the office, I had, out of my 
own pocket, supplied, in case of the suitors, sixty- two thoesan J 
poun^ I fbintr I can assure you, that all sides of the Hotwo 
were very vrell aatisfied. Even many, who, for vanooB 
reasons, wished me to withdraw my intention of rooting, camo 
to me after I hod done, expr essi ng tlanr doL'ght that I bad 
refused to attend to those wishes. The C h ancel l or stated, 
that I had acted in my communications with him with per- 
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feet liberality, and tlmtW. H. J., in tbe office that connected 
him with the Chancellor, had conducted himself entirely to his 
satisfaction.” 

The six offices granted by Lord Eldon to bis son 
■were as follows : — 

In possession, those of Clerk of Patents, Registrar 
of Affidavits, Receiver of Fines, and Cursitor. 

In reversion, the office of Clerk of the Cro'wn in 
Chancery, and the office for the execution of the 
Statutes of Bankrupts. 

Mr. W. H. J. Scott had been a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts from 1816 to 1821. 

Lord Eldon to Lord Stowell. — (Extract.) 

(Post-mark, March 1832.) 

It seems to me now too clear, that the opponents to the 
Reform Bill will split upon the question, about reading the 
bill a second time, or rejecting it upon the second reading. 
If they do, I fear the bill will pass. I attribute much to 
affiaght and fear of mobs. I don’t wonder that there should 
be such affiaght and fear. The numerous, most violent and 
furious menacing letters which I receive, are enough to 
affiaght persons less accustomed, than I am, to receive them. 
I am myself sure that those, who are afraid of the immediate 
consequences of rejectiug the bhl, will ultimately suffer much 
more by passing it — the Bishops particularly.” 

Lord Eldon to Lord Stowell. 

“ Dear Brother, (Post-mark, March 23rd, 1832.) 

“ Last night the Reform Bid passed the Commons by a 
majority of 116 — 594 members voted. 

" In the House of Lords, the Bible was denied to the Go- 
vernment Irish Schools, by a majority of 37. 

** Yours affectionately, 

“ Eldox. 

“ Friday.” 
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JUj- Pennin^oDj I/)rd Eldon’s medical adviser, hod 
now come to on opinion, that Lord Eldon’s health' 
would be assisted by frequent movements through’ 
long columns of air. From this time therefore, for 

the r emain der of his life, he travelled a good deal, 

and sometimes with no object but the journey 
itself. In the early part of April 1882, he Tnorln 
a little tour with his own horses, but retumed to 
London for the debate in the House of Lords on the 
second reading of the new Reform Bill, which had 
been brought thither on the 26th of March and read 
there a first time on tlie same day. The debate on the 
second reading b^an on the 9th of April, and lasted, 
by adjournments, through the 10th, 11th, and ISth. 
On the last of these nights, Lord Eldon spoke to the 
following effect : 

He said that, durhig the fiffy jeon of his puUIo Hit, he 
had never suffered such deep poia as on seeing the Hooao of 
Commons come to the bor of that House with tho bill now 
npon thtir Lordships’ table. Looking at that bod/ as repre- 
senting the oonstitoenoy of the ooonti/ — tho light in which 
all great oonsdtndonal antboritias held that the/ ooght to be 
viewed — he ooold not but feel a deep sense of humiliatloQ in 
recollecting tho pUdffe* under which they had permitted 
tiiamselvta to b© retumed to the House ^ Commons. At 
the timo of the Revolution of 1068, when the Convention 
came to pass on Act of Parliament by which tho beet rights 
of the ff^jcct were secured, th^ set out by a dcckratiou, 
■fflTming that they were not debates from |dflco or from 
fKfit place, but, clothing themsolTes with a character more 
elevated and a higher duty, they declared that they were tho 
representatives of all the commons of England. To convert 
a member of the other House of Parliament into the mere 
representativo of tho particular ploco for which ho was rc- 
tmood, instead of tho rcpreMnlnliTO of tho whole of 
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the commons of England, ^vas a pcn^ersion of one of the 
best principles of the Constitution ; and if there were nicni- 
hers of the other House, who would indeed submit to the 
degradation of being called to account by their particular 
constituents, it was liigh time to take measincs to prevent 
such men from continuing to sit in Parliament. It had been 
stated, that he had declared himself in that House an enemy 
to all Keform. He begged to repeat what ho had stated upon 
a late occasion in that House, that he w.as bound, as a Peer of 
Parliament, to pledge himself not at all; but, in the con- 
scientious discharge of his duty, to consider and detennine 
upon each measure separately, according to its merits. He 
opposed this bill in discharge of a sacred duty which he owed 
to the Constitution and to the people. It was a gross fallacy 
to state, that either the former or the present bill could be a 
final settlement* of the question of Peform. He had he.ard 
much of an exercise of the royal prerogative, by which the 
passing of this biU was to be secured. He did not deny the 
right of the Sovereign to the free exercise of that prerogative. 
He would admit that, at the next Recorder’s report of persons 
condemned at the Old Bailey, the Sovereign possessed not 
only the right to grant a free pardon to any number of such 
convicts, but to make Peers of them if he pleased. At the 
same time he contended, that no censure would be too 
severe, no punishment too great, for any hlinister who should 
advise his Sovereign to destroy the House of Lords by an 
enormous creation of new Peers. It had been proposed by 
some of those who wished to set aside the Constitution as it 
easted, that writs should be issued by the Sovereign to new 
boroughs and great towns, and that the writs wliich had been 
usually issued should be withheld from others ; and he would 
say, without hesitation, that, if the advice given by one of 
the newspapers to swamp that House with a number of new 
Peers was adopted by the Minister, ho would not pursue a 
course less unconstitutional, than if he was to advise the King 
to exercise his prerogative with respect to the writs in the 
manner he had stated. Borough property was a species of 
property which had been known in this country for centuries : 
it had been over and over again made the subject of purchase 
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and Bale in all parta of the kmgdom, and they might os Trefl 
aitingiuBh the right of private iadmduala to their advowaons, 
aa their right to eierdse the privilogw which they derived 
fro*n the pcweaaion of bnrgtige toraree. He oould not aepa- 
rato from tKa bill the two biHa for omending the representa- 
tion of the people in Scotland and Ireland. If he h«d fhr ^ a 
billfl with him, he could demonatrate to the conviction of ill 
who heard him, that the Scotch KH would create a perfect 
revolution in Scotland, and that the Iriah bill would deetroy 
oU those bulwatka whi^ were essential to the safety of the 
Protestant Establishment In Ir^and. Sesides, whatever migiit 
be the ooae in England, it was quite clear, the holdea of 
borough property in Scotland and in Ireland were cntitJed to 
a compensation for the loss of p ro p er ty which thwe hiTl* 
would respective^ inflict upon them In Scotland, when tho 
heritable jurisdiotiona were destroyed, the groateat caution 
was obsarvod by the Legislature, that- those who then hold 
them should not be damnified in property by the loss of them ; 
and, in Ireland, when the Union was passed, the number 
of Irish boroughs was dimlniahed, a libenl compenaariem wu 
granted to those who then were in possenicai of thsnw If 
the principle, which was adopted in those two countries at 
thoso two periods, were adopted on the present oocarion, then 
would the holders of Sootch and Irish boroogbi, which these 
bnis disfranchised, be entitled to receive compensation also. 
Any Irish nobleman, who had received compensation for tho 
destruction of his Triwh borough, who voted for tho present 
bm, was boxmd, os an honest man, to go and retani back to 
■the Treasury the Tooucy 'winch he tod rece i ved oome tidrty 
years ago os a oomponsation for his loss. He had stated H to 
be his sinocre opinion, that the great mass of intelGgcnco and 
property now in the country were adverse to this bill, and bo 
still thought hia assertion correct. He did not mean to deny, 
that the lower ekes of people were anxious for the measure j 
but, in his judgment, they -would not bo satisfied until much 
more was done than was now proposed. Tho ossocktkms 
caBod Political Unioos explicitly declared they hod further 
objects in view. Moreover, if tho lahouring ckawa and Urn 
opcjatiTM rtiU oonUBiied to mbteribo o portion of tb«r 
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scanty wages to support contests against the aristocracy in 
counties some liundreds of miles from tlie place in which, they 
earned their subsistence, things would soon be reduced to a 
condition incompatible with the existence of good goyemment. 
He thought that sufficient promptness and energy had not been 
displayed by the Administration in putting down the Political 
Unions. They had, indeed, issued a proclamation against 
them, but they had not seriously endeavom’ed to give effect 
to that proclamation. The consequence was, that a degree of 
excitement prevailed among the lower orders in favour of this 
bill, which was without a parallel in the history of this coimtry. 
He maintained that, during all these discussions, the name of 
the Kin g had been shamefully and unconstitutionally used. 
The Sovereign was constitutionally advised to recommend the 
consideration of this measure to his Parliament : but he was 
not constitutionally advised when he was brought forward, 
almost personally, to say that he was determined to have it 
carried into law. For the sake of the higher, the middle, and 
the lower orders of society, — ^for all of whom, and more parti- 
cularly for the last, he considered himself a trustee, — ^he was 
determined, as far as in him lay, to preserve the blessings of 
that Constitution under which they had all been bom and 
.. spent them lives, which had rendered them happier than any 
other people on God’s earth, and which had given to their 
country a lustre and a glory that did not belong to any other 
nation in the world.” 

The debate proceeded through the -whole of the 
night. Between six and seven in the morning, the 
House divided, when the second reading was carried 
by a majority of 184 against 175. 

On the 17th, the House adjornmed for the Easter 
recess: of which Lord Eldon again availed himself 
by changing the air from London to Encombe. From 
the latter place he writes to his grandson, about the 
22nd: 

“ As it was recommended that I should travel through a 
great cohunn of air, or keep continually moving from place to 
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ploo^ or go to the eea-eide, I thooghl it better to bruye o jour- 
ney to this plxice. Scudq changee haye taken place, Trhioh I 
think you ^yould not diriike, and which I hope will nuke the 
piftoo worthy in the BummerofreceiTiiigljouisa*, — and that 
pltto© must bo indeed unexceptionable, if it is worthy of ro- 
oeiving her.” 

Lord Eldon returned to London on the Irt or 2nd 
of May. On the 2nd he wns to have presented Lord 
Encombe at the levee ; but excused himself by a note, 
in which he says, 

" I ainceroly and anxiooaly lu^ that yon will cccaso my 
attendance at the levee. I am aware th^ my name, havii^ 
been ^ven in, as your introdacer, has tbo very oune efiect as 
if I woe present or otherwise I shonld attend you.* 

For his non-attendance on Lady Encombe at the 
drawing-room of the following day, he apologises in 
a sadder strain : — 

Olay Srd, 1S3S.) 

** I wish to apologiso to you and LouiBa, to whom give my 
best affections, for not appearing at tho drawing-rocan to- 
day, but 1 shall nerer be able or willing, whilst I exist, to 
throw off my sable garments, and, on suoh an occasion, X ooold 
not attond in snch garments^ 

I am also under tho neoeanty of spending to-morrow 
afternoon with Lord StowelL* 

“I remember,” says the present Earl, "that this 
was the last year Lord Stowell came to stay in London. 

I called one day, and saw him at Ms house in Grafton 
Street ; and I proposed to cqH again and introduce 
Lady Encombe to him. He said that, being then 
ho would appoint a day when ho was better. 
But he left town very shortly, still unwcH ; and I ne\*cr 
saw Mm agnm cntil I went to Eorfey Court, the day 


Lady Bocombe. 
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before the funeral of his son William Scott, who 
died November 26th, 1835. On that occasion Lord 
Stowell, whose mental faculties had failed, seemed, 
as Lord Sidmouth then expressed it, to have an idea 
that I was a person of whom he was very fond ; but 
apparently he was not capable of forming any clearer 
notion.” 

The House of Lords, re-assembling on the 7th of 
May, proceeded, the same afternoon, to co mmi t the 
Keform Bill, In Committee, the Ministers were de- 
feated on a motion, made by Lord Lyndhurst, to 
postpone the disfranchising to the enfranchising por- 
tion of the bill; and thereupon, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, they judged it expedient to 
acquaint his Majesty, that unless he would announce 
a resolution to create such a body of new Peers as 
would carry the measure in the form which its authors 
deemed essential, they must request him to accept 
their resignations. The King at first resisted ; but, 
after some days had been unsuccessfully occupied 
by him in an endeavour to form a new Govern- 
ment, he found himself under the necessity of re- 
establishing Lord Grey’s Ministry on their own terms. 
It was now intimated to the leading opponents of 
the bill in the House of Lords, that the proposed 
creation of Peers could be prevented only by the 
forbearance of a sufficient number of them from any 
further opposition to the measure before the House. 
The Duke of Newcastle, on the 21st of May, gave 
notice of a motion respecting the fitness of such an 
exercise of the prerogative : and a conversation arose, 
in the course of which, 

Lord Eldon argued that tkough. tke existence of the pre- 

vnr. ttt 
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rogativo could not bo qncetioikcd^ it wm open to the Honte 
to question the fitnesa of its eierciBo on any particnlar occa- 
flion : and protected agwnat the application of it for the pnr- 
poee noTT threatened, oa being at once injurious to the pcwplo 
and perilous to the Crown. 

There remnined, however, bnt a choice of evils. 
Lord Eldon and the Anti-Reformers in genoral re- 
solved therefore to abstain from fhrther resistance, 
and the bill went rapidly through Committee. On the 
4:th of Jime rt waa read a third time, after a division, 
in which 106 supporters of it recorded their votes 
against only 22 of ita opponents. The remainder of 
those adverse to it persevered in the quieter policy of 
absenting themselves : and so saved the Peerage, vrith 
what else waa left of the Constitution. 
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CHAPTER LYl. 

1832. 

LETTERS, EROJI THE DUCHESS OE CUitREULAND TO LORD ELDON, 

AND EROJI LORD ELDON TO LORD ST0AV1:LL. IlOUSi: OP 

LORDS: CATITAL rUNISlEMENTS : STATE OE lUELAND. — LE.TTEES 
FROK LORD ELDON TO LORD STOAnR-L. — DEATH OF MR. M’. H. 
J. SCOTT. — RU.L FOR A150L1SIHNG CHANCE-KV SINECURES. — LE.T- 
TERS ERO^r LORD ELDON TO LORD STOAVIR-L. — VL'^IT OE LORD 
ELDON TO DURH^Ur : ^HSS EORSTER’s EOXOLLECTIONS OE IT. — 
letters EROJr ULM TO LORD ENCOMBE AND TO MltS, BELL. 

The Duchess of Cumhcrlund io Lord Dhlon, 

“ My dearest Lord, “St. Jnmea’s Pnlnco, Juno ‘lili, 18.^2. 

“I cannot let tliis day*^ pass without expressing to you my 
most sincere good wishes for your health, long life, and liappi- 
ness. I pray to God that so valuable a life may bo prolonged, 
and I trust this prayer -will be heard, if it is God’s pleasure 
that England shall be longer preserved as it is with King and 
Constitution. 

“ It seems very ungrateful in me not to have returned you 
my thanks immediately after liaving received your valuable 
picture, so beautifully framed; but I begged the Duke to 
express my gratitude, as I was afraid of becoming troublesome 
writing so soon again. 

“ I brought a few flowers from Kew, which I beg of you 
to accept, and the cups which accompany this note, and which 
I beg yon will not trouble yourself to answer, as you have 
better things to do, and a night of great business in prospect. 

" Believe me, with the highest regard. 

My dearest Lord, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

" Frederica.” 


* Lord Eldon’s birth-day. 
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The letters and extracts of letters firom Lord El 
to Lord Stowell, written during the months of Ji 
July, and August, 1882, reflect many of the posi 
eyents of this period. 

Lord Eldon to Lord Stow?elL 

(/one Itftfc, Isa 

should seem now to be obvious tiuit the PoKtioallJii: 
hftTQ found thonuelve# stroug enough to teach Lord Grey • 
his lelianoe on the good sense of the people is downright i 
sense. They avow that they wiU fortJo xmiTersal enffi: 
vote by ballot, pledge* from candidate* to promote all t 
objects, rendering the members pure delegntea } and that 
Lility, or at least hereditaiy nobility, shall no longer exist 
• ••••• 

A Baformer in the country, where I have been, ftiid, 1 
there was not timo for bringing about a change in the pn 
poeseasots of property, but that it was suro to taifeo pb 
and not later than between tho chlldrcxi of the poaseeeorB i 
the children of thoae who now poaecesed nothing but 
frmts and wage* of work and lalxTm — that that change oo 
not be proTented." 

** Hear Brother, (Fortnuxk, Jone ISth, 1S32,) “Toewltj 
« Yesterday gave as a remartablo speciinen of tlio unc 
tainty and mutability of human affidre, and of what 
deemed popnlaxity. It was the annivoraary of tbo greot a 
glorious "Waterloo bottle. The iHostrious soldier whoachicv 
the unparalleled feats of that day happened to go, os Cooftn! 
of it, to the Tower. Upon his retxirn, on borschack, 
through the city, ho wo* booted, hissed at, fee,, without 
voice in his faronr, or a finger held up to protect him fn 
insult "When out of the city, ho got to Lincoln’s Inn, n 
took refuge in somebody^* chambers there.* From tlurut 

* Ifr. Farrer «*y* that tho Duke posted Into Uneoln's Ina, i 
to etcape tho mob, hm merely to make an affidarit, foe which pv 
tx*a be called at Sir G Wethcreirs chambers In Stone BoIlJia^ 
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having the protection of a very large body of the police, 
through hisses, groans, &c., he got safe to his house, Apsley 
House, the vfindows of which are no longer boarded, but 
protected by iron, strong enough to be proof against ball and 
bullet, and which protecting iron, I have been told, cost 
him 1500i So passeth away the glory of this world I The 
doctrine of ‘ No King’ is reviving here I to which is added, 
what Queen Charlotte in George III.’s time escaped, ‘ No 
Queen.’ The unions all over the coimtry are issuing their 
proclamations for further revolutionary measures. They 
receive neither check nor punishment. The lawyers, of all 
parties, behaved well to the Duke of W. whilst in Lincoln’s 
Inn — and, in his transit, people with better coats on their 
backs than those of the mob, cheered him, except in the city, 
He acted with great coolness and spirit. 

‘‘ The unionists are, it seems, unanimous for a Repeal of 
the Com Laws. The abused and misled lower orders are all 
for this. It will ruin them. Suppose the repeal lowers rents 
one half — what is the consequence of that? The landed 
gentlemen can neither keep one half of the number of ser- 
vants they now keep, or spend one half of what they now 
spend with tradesmen and manufacturers. Of course the 
tradesmen and manufacturers must lower the wages, one half, 
of all the servants and workmen they employ, or only 
employ one half of them. — The system, that the working 
class and servants are now pushing, must ruin themselves.” 

Lord JEldon to Lord StoweU. — (Extract.) 

' Dear Brother, “ Thtirsday (June 21st, 1832.) 

You will read, in your * Standard’ of to-morrow, a most 
interesting account of what passed last night in the House of 
Commo7is, relative to the stone-throwing at the King at 
Ascot Hardly a soul of the Tories in the House of Lords 

and Air. Farrer, who was the sitting Alaster on that day, went 
thither to administer the oath. Tlie space before the door was 
much crowded, and the lawyers were shouting, “ We’ll see him 
safe home!” Air. Farrer adds, “I found many persons in the' 
“ room much excited ; the Duke was sittine very quietly at the 
“ end of it.” 
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being present Trben Grey moved the nddrosB upon tlio wnmn 
subject, we ghould all have been tliongbt devoid of loyalty, if 
I had not, in a few words, mid how warmly they would, one 
and all, have expressed their abhorrence (rf personal attack 
upon their King, if they had had notice that the subject was to 
be mentioned. It wua merely accidentnl that I wm there. I 
am not fit for any wort." 

On the 25tb, the House of Lords being about to go 
into Committee upon the bill for abolishing the punish- 
ment of dcathin cases of horse-stealing and of stealing 
to tlie value of five pounds in a dwelling-house, 

Lord Eldon expressed hia diaapproval of bo great a re- 
laxation. Aocording to hia experience, the fear of death did 
very often operate to prevent the oommiseion of those crioKa 
agoinat which it woa directed. He remembered, at a particular 
time, that the jndges, having foond a great nnmber of horset 
stolen, declared, that on the next orenit they would Imvo 
every man for oxcoudoo who ahoold be fonnd gufity of that 
offence. Ho believed that between that and the next oir- 
omt not one borae was stolen in oil England ; so that the 
judges were aaved frum putting into oioontion the denuncia- 
tion they had previoualy mode. — Jinny crimes, of the fame 
denomination, differed eo much in cirenmatanoca, and were 
BO different in degrees of guilt, that tJw Lcgialaturo had 
been compelled to make a awceping law to embrace them 
all He need not go farther than the sul^ti mentioned 
In. thn hill to fijcul oil OlaBtratinn of this Cict. Ono port 
of tho bQl related to horeo-Bteoling ; and ho remembered 
two caacs of horso-Btcaling which would explain what ho 
meant Ono was tho case of a man w1k> Btole a borso in tlio 
neighbourhood of London, and afterwards Bold it to seme 
person near tlio Small-pox Hospltol, who killed it That 
borso, it was proved on the trial, was not of tJio vtdno of Sf., 
except to bo lolled. Tho Crown extended its mercy to tho 
man, and it certainly would Imvc been a lisrd caw if tlie law 
hod been suffered to take Its course. Ho tlicn rclafcd the 


• 2 3 wra. 4. c. G2. 
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case of anotlier liorse-stealer (mentioned in liis speecli of 30tli 
May ISdO), on wliom were found the skeleton keys of tlie 
turnpike-gates round London, and wlio was left for execu- 
tion. — The same difficulty, he observed, was found with respect 
to forgery. Suppose a man was to forge a cheq[ue upon liim 
for 10?. ; he should as soon think of hanging himself as hanging 
the man for that single offence. But forgeiy might be com- 
mitted with some most aggravated circumstances ; there might 
be great breaches of confidence — a person might be intrusted 
with powers of attorney, and might defraud all his customers 
— a man might do as Fauntleroy did, forge all the names of 
the customers for whom he was trustee, and might take out 
of the pockets of those customers, in a few months, 250,000?. 
or 300,000?. ; and to say that such a man was not to be 
punished with death, out of respect for human life, was caiuy- 
ingthe doctiine too far. — Again, the biU exempted from the 
punishment of death individuals found guilty of stealing to 
the amount of 5?. in a dwelling-house. "Was this, as a general 
regulation, a wise one ? A man might come to liis house, 
and steal 5?. Now if he prosecuted that man to conviction, 
he did not think that the man was likely to be visited with 
the extreme penalty of the law ; because the offence would 
not seriously affect his foiirune. But let them put the case in 
another way. Let them suppose that the person despoiled 
was a poor industrious man who had found it extremely diffi- 
cidt to amass such a sum. Did not this make a wide and 
marked distinction in the case ? Did not the act that re- 
duced tills man to utter penmy deserve condign punishment? 
The lightnings of heaven might consume rhe p:*:- man's 
cottage, the tlnmders of heaven might dcstr'?r Hs d— elimu’- 
but still the law said, " It is his castle- and me hnni of vi 
lence shall not touch it.” But whar did ddd declarer 


It said, that the robber might enter m-e r-em man'i 
almost with impunity. The mffim -rh: demf-e-d * 
man of 51 . robbed liim, perhape. cd e . en -- shdldm: h= “• 

in the world, — took from -erdu--. p 

be able to acquire in fi-rg mren: —errs- i,— Ids mem 

exertions. The laws odrdne nmnm “r 

meet all these circmnenm is. -and " — y-i.- 
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■ppeor td be altadicd to tbem, ttha fiiirlj baknoed by tbs 
prarogntiv© of mercy whioh \n£ placed in tbe handa of the 
Crovrm- — Before tbeir Lordahipe attempted to alter the crimi- 
nal code of the country in thiw manner, they ought to eee 
nrhnt wna a proper aecondary puniahment. He could only 
Bay, that having hod opportraiitie*, year after year, for neariy 
half ft century, to conodar thia diflBoolt question, he hod never 
yet found one ttingle man, bred in the study of the law, or 
one politician knowing a great dool of the law, ns many of 
them undoubtedly did, who was able to point out to him 
what, to his mind, was a satisfiictory secondary punlehmoDL 
The law provided general enactments to prevent euormocs 
crimes, hfow, they ooold not have those general enactments 
to prevent such crimes, without ekiwing under them offences 
of a imtnre with reference to which it might ttmtihrm bo 
necesBory to suffer the law to take its courae. It did not, 
however, follow that they ought, tborofore, to abrogate the 
law aliogfiker. In such cases as those to which he had 
alloded, it was left to the Crown to exerrise the prtioguUro 
of meiuy; and, so ior as his knowledge extended, mercy 
never bad been refnsed in any instance where it ought not to 
have been withheld. He;, therefore, was not lavoorahlo to 
this measure. 

On the 2nd of Jaly, Lord Eldon was among the 
eupportera of Lord Rodents nnfacccssfal motion for 
an address to the CroTvn on the state of Ireland. Tn 
reply to tho plea that the dieturbancea of that country 
had existed from early times, 

Lord Eldon •old that tho law ought to have been put in 
force by tho Guvemmont against them. To Icavo matters of 
thia kind to bo settled by tho progress of good sense and calm 
reflection was, in critical drcumstaacc*, a rather unsafe mode 
of proceeding ; for if calm good sense had been absent for so 
many centuries, it was not veiy likely to rotuiu In time to bo 
of service now. The common Jaw must become utterly use- 
less, if, before it could bo brought into operation, it were 
ncccBiary to wait and sec tho mischief done. He was eon- 
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yinced that the resistance^ to payment of titlies began in a 
conspiracy, which, if prosecuted with vigour, might be easily 
punished. 

Extracts of Letters from Lord Eldon to Lord StoioelL 

“ Dear Brother, (Post-mark, July 3rd, 1832.) 

^‘1 got home, so as to retire to bed about tlirce this 
morning, very weary and much fatigued. The debate was 
about Ireland ; the state of it, the wretched condition 
in which it is, the consequences which must foUoAv if 
vigorous measures are not adopted, were strongly pointed 
out. I took a part, in order to contradict the law laid down 
by Plunkett the Chancellor of Ireland, as to conspiracies, the 
common law of the country, and the neglect of applying 
that law. 

“ In the papers, the debate is most wretchedly and imper- 
fectly given. 

“ My son is some little, very little, better. His behaviour, 
under his situation, of which he is perfectly apprized, is very 
afPecting. His resignation, and pious feelings, do, as far as 
they can afford me comfort, afford it.” 

(Postmark, July 4th, 1832.) “Wednesday. 

“ My son is in a most critical situation. Pennington told 
me yesterday, that four or five days will decide, whether he 
will recover, or whether a termination must come, the appre- 
hension of which overwhelms me, in the state in which I am 
myself. Poor feUow ! he has sent to me to express his wish 
that I should take the sacrament with him.” 

On the forenoon of that day, Lord Eldon, his son, 
and his daughters, took the sacrament together at 
^niiam Henry’s house in Park Street : and there, 
early on the morning of the Friday, William Henry 
breathed his last. Lord Encombe, on receiving the 
news, hastened to Lord Eldon, in Hamilton Place, 
where he found several members of the family as- 
sembled at the breakfast-table. William Henry’s death 
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had thrown Mb MingB into the shade and bronght 
Mb virtues into relief, in the view of his soirowing 
father. “ TVell,” said I^jrd Eldon, “ I must say of 
him , that whatever faults he had, and how e v e r un- 
fortunate they wore for nae, he had the best heart 
of any man I ever knew in my life.” 

William Henry had never married ; and os the 
ample income, which he derived fium several offices 
conferred upon him by his father, exempted Inm from 
the necessity of application, he led in general what 
is called a life of pleasure, except for some little at- 
tendance at the House of Commons, of wMch he was a 
member during the three Parliaments from 1818 to 
1880, representing successively, Heyteshury in the 
first, Has tings in the second, and Newport (Isle of 
"Wight) in the tliird. 

In society he indulged a sly humour, of which the 
effect was much heigbtened by a bandsomo coun- 
tenance, and an appearance of shyness, under which 
however he maintained the most complete self-pos- 
session. His agreeable qualities and natural talents 
rendered him on especial favourite with Ms father, 
who thought so Mghly of his innate capabilities ns to 
have sometimea said, “ If I had not been Chancellor, 
"William Henry might.” 

The family vault at Kingston • was now complete. 
On the Iflth of this month of July, Lady Eldon's 
remains were removed to it; and on the following 
morning those of William Henry were laid there. 

On the 2Gth of July, and on the 7th of August, 
•with rcforcnco to Lord Brougham's bill for abolishing 
Chancery Sinecures and increasing the Clmncellor's 
• See aul^ Ln% Jul/ SSod, 1831. 
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retiring pension from 4000?. to 5000?. a-year in con- 
sideration of tlie patronage tlms superseded, 

Lord Eldon briefly vindicated Ins own conduct in the distri- 
bution of the patronage of the Grreat Seal^ and objected to the 
haste with which so extensive a change was pressed forward. 

This is the statute 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 111. 

Lord Eldon to Lord Stowell. 

(Post-mark August 1st, 1832.) 

“ I do not think I shall be able to persuade myself to go 
down to Parliament again. Grod knows I have strength little 
enough left, to be able to afibrd wasting any portion of it 
in an attendance utterly, absolutely, and hopelessly useless. 
Uneasiness of mind, produced by observing what is there 
going on, and hoio, weighs me down more than I can endure, 
and 1 rather think that I shall not again think of enduring it.” 

Lord Eldon to Lord Stowell. — (Extract.) 

(August 14tli, 1832.) “ Tuesday. 

“ I am going to accompany, in the beginning of next week, 
my daughter Fanny, who is in a state of much weakness, and 
her tlu’ee children, down to the Rectory at Corfe Castle, which 
is close to my house at Encombe, where, of course, I shall 
stay for some time; and what I am to do with myself after 
that some time is elapsed, I do not at present know. I had 
thoughts of seeing Eldon, in the County of Durham, but in 
the state of things there, a noted Anti-reformer cannot, I 
apprehend, safely appear, or at least prudently. It is thirty 
years and upwards since I have seen it; and if this year I 
cannot see it, I am satisfied that I never shall be able to see it.” 

Ever most affectionately yoursj 

" Eldon.” 

On the afternoon of the 16th of August his Majesty, 
in person, prorogued the Parliament, it being under- 
stood that, as soon as the registrations under the 
Reform Act could be completed, a dissolution would 
take place, to afford the opportunity of electing a 
reformed House of Connnons. 
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In the beginning of October, Lord Eldon ftdfiHed 
that desire of vifliting his estate in Ourham, which he 
h^ ghmced at in his letter to Lord Stowell of the 
14th of August, and which he had afterwards, in a 
letter to his gran6eoD (September 10th), describedas 
“ the crsTing anxiety I have to go to North.” He 
was accompanied thither by Mr. William VDlifers 
Surtees, the late Lady Eldon's nephew. “ His spirits,” 
says hifl great niece Miss Forster, whose mother, Mrs. 
Forster, was the danghter of his brother Henry, 
“ were much affected, every object he saw recalling 
the recollection of his wife, whom he had recently 
lost, and other members of his family also dead, and 
in consequence he was very onxionfl it should not bo 
known that he was in the North, that he might remain 
completely private. He kindly invited my mother 
and myself to join him • but his letters were not even 
franked, and the answers went to him under cover to 
Mr. William Surtees. He was deeply affected tho 
first time of seeing my mother; but, after much , 
private confidential conversation, he became more 
composed. 

“ When I was first introduced to him ho received 
me gravely, but veiy kindly, telling mo ho was glad 
to see me, for many reasons, and for tho sake of 
many who were gone. — The foUoiring dialogue at 
dinner amused me : — 

“ Lord Eldon. — ‘ It was astonishing to see the 
‘ immense flocks of geeso that wo passed on our road 
‘ down, all going up to London. Surtees, how many 
t did they say there were in that one flock?’ 

“ Jilr. W. Surtees, — * Eight liundnxl, my Lord.' 

“ Mrs. Forster. — ‘ I wonder ^rc have any geeso left 
* in the North.’ 
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“ Lord Eldon. — ‘ Oh, Surtees and I were in the 
carriage — ^^they could not drive us off.’ ” 

Another little dialogue : — 

“ Lord Eldon. — ‘ Mr. Surtees, you and I know the 
‘ value of a pinch of snuff.’ 

“ Mr. W. Surtees. — ‘Yes, my Lord, I am sure I 
‘ do, for I even go so far as to lay my box on the 
‘ pillow, that I may have a pinch the first thing m 
‘ the morning.’ 

“ Lord Eldon — ‘ Oh, is that all ? I heat you hollow. 

‘ I never wake in the night without taking a pinch. 

‘ Mary, do you know the origin of my taking snuff ? 

‘ I was ohhged to undergo an operation in the nose, 

‘ and the surgeon who performed it told me, that if I 
‘ would take three pinches of a particular kind of 
‘ snuff the first thing every morning, I should have no 
‘ return of that complaint. I took the snuff, and have 
‘ had no return.’ 

“ He made his head quarters at Eusheyford. Among 
, those of his acquaintance who there paid their respects 
to him, was an ancient friend from Newcastle, who 
, pressed him to gratify the old inhabitants of that 
town and its neighbourhood by a visit. ‘Ay,’ 
answered Lord Eldon, ‘ I know my fellow-townsmen 
complain of my not coming to see them ; hut how 
can I pass that bridge ? ’ The bridge looked upon 
the SandhUl, the site of the house where Lady Eldon 
had lived with her parents. His eyes filled with 
tears at these recollections, and, after a pause, he 
exclaimed, ‘ P oor Bessy ! if ever there was an angel 
on earth, she was.’ He then referred to his own 
progress, and the course of their married life, and 
added, ‘ The .only reparation which one man can 
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make to another for running away with his daughter 
is to be exemplary in his conduct to her.’ ” 

In his Tvay homeward, he gave the followmg 
account of himself in a letter to his grandson : 

“ Dear Enoombe, Oct. 17th, IMI) 

*' I haye got here, Saliabiny, — and go on to Enoombe to- 
morrow morning. The gout has been exceodingij tronble- 
Bome, and often exceedingly painlol. 

But I am grateful for my sufferings — they hayo wo Aed 
out in my mind a better opinion of the remains of strength 
than I have long had, and I hayo not that sad languor, yrhich 
has certainly made me a burthen to myself and I feel must 
have ocoaaionally given uncaamess to others. IVhen I get 
to Enoombe, I must haye rooourae to the bed and the sofa.* 

Qoittmg Enoombe in a few days for London, he 
remained in town three or four weeks for medical 
advice, and during that visit was a good deal dis- 
tre«ed by the loss of his dog Pincher, whom, 
however, after a few days, ho recovered. The parti- 
cnlara of Fincher’s adventure, as they were related 
by Lord Eldon, will bo found among hfiss Forster’s 
recollections of October 1836. On the 8rd of Eo- 
cembeTj Parliamont was dissolved for the pmposo of 
a new election under the Reform Bill: and Lord 
Eldon, who divided his time in this November and 
December between Encombe and Hamilton Place, 
wrote thus to his grandson from London, before he 
■srent into Dorsetshire for the close of the year : — 

Zord Eldon to Lord Eneomio. — (Extract) 

**D««mbCT 2Snl, 1W3- 

» This I am sure of, as I can bo of onything not pori- 
tively certain, that, if you hare not a IIouso of Commotu 
Uiat win OOTBt in rappreMiog. bj nwct.-niy hnt, popular 
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unionSj popular unions will, at no great distance of time, 
suppress that House, and the House of Lords too ; and the 
thu’d and higher branch of the Legislature into the bargain. 
I hope England and Englishmen are not so debased and 
degenerated as to let such things take place without a fight, 
in a battle field, for it. Yom’ demagogues and popular 
unionists will, as it should seem, have such a fight, if the 
Legislature objects to what they mean further to propose.” 

Among the districts, which did themselves credit' 
in that season of excitement, was the southern divi- 
sion of his native county. He thus congratulates 
the Lady of the Conservative Member: — 

Lord Eldon to Mrs. Bell. — (Extract.) 

“Hear Ml*s. Bell, (About the end of Dec. 1832.) 

The heart of an old gentleman of eighty-two is so over- 
joyed by the intelligence you have been so Idnd as to send to 
him, that he is quite renovated in youth, health, and sphits ; 
and he thinks that if he had you for his partner, he could go 
down a country dance, as in days of yore, to the tune of 
Bonny Northumberland.” 
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CHAPTEK LVn. 
1838 


Bl-EaTAHU8)L>TT.WT OF LOBD SLDOX't ttkat. ttt. — LTtTEB fBOlI HDI 

TO LOBD ETCOITB*. HOUS* OF LORDS: COESOIOR HILL I WTTJ. 

fob AlTEKDinarr of LLTF IBUH CUUHUU TBSIPOIULITtEfl Bni- 
LETTEB OF LOBD KLDOH TO LOSD HTf i WTT.T- — HEaTOBlTKCf 
BT LOBD ELDOH OF KUrOBTOIf fmAPTT- — T.F n T F . T H t TBOX mB 
TO LADT F J BAima. — KTl.TBTMHHT OF UTOTTim SUBJECT* ET 
TH* TflBB OF POKTUOAI-— HMEPTIOH OP LOBD ELDOX AS TBE 
XXDDLB TEilPLB, — LETIXM TO LADT F J JLAJntM. —POLI- 
TICAL mnoira local juioaDionoH* 147Tn a-iraB of msn 
TBltPOBAXETOSa BtU, — M8. OF LOBD ISLDOK UPOH TIIE AITU 
0ATI03 OF CHUBCn PSOmiT TO Z^T Jf UUKiaX.L — LTTTOtl 
OF LOBD ELDOB TO LAST F J | niX 0PZEGZIE8 iOAOTT 

TKl£n OHUBCn TFgPO ttAU nBa BUJ., — ASD DOBTCQtrBfB SKUST* 
ICEjm. — StOOXD TiaiT OF LOBD BLDOB TO DCBIlAat BBS. 
FORSTXBS KBCOrxKrnOKB OF IT • — LOBD ELDOS A WHaLB* CT 
PICAS r BBOUOIIAJL — LETTEB OF LOBD ELD05 TO COTOffflftlCr 
OOBDOIL 

The new year, 1888, began well for Lord Eldon it 
was now, for the first tune since his Led/s death, that 
on improvement b^on to show itself in his health 
The foliowmg extract announces it and it proceeded 
so favonrably, that when he was at Encombo m tlie 
autumn of the same year, he was able agorn to walk 
to the top of his favourite hiDs. 

JLord Eldon to Lord Eneombe — (Extract) 

(J«inar 7 IWh t»5.) 

« I think ccrtamlf, somoirhat better than I larc 

been. I can take a walk, and a longer walk than, nx week* 
ngo, I had onj hopo I ahonld ever be able to Ulc. * • * * 
Ab I could Dot manage for Chrutmaa Day my tmial bit of 
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dinner for tlie poor parisliioners — on tliis Sunday, to the 
amount of above 600 persons, men, women, and childi-en, they 
dine upon rations of beef and plum pudding, which I supply. 
An d the cry of ‘ Ashley for ever 1 ’ ‘ Bankes for ever 1 ’ P on- 
sonby for ever 1 ’ ‘ Calcraft for ever ! ’ are all drowned in the 
universal ciy of ^ Beef and Plum Pudding for ever ! ”’ * * 

About the end of January, Lord Eldon returned to 
London, and on the 5th of February (1833), the busi- 
ness of the first Parhament elected under the Reform 
Act was begun by a speech fi^om the King in person : 
in which, among other topics requh’ing the attention 
of Parhament, the lawless state of the Irish people 
was emphatically noticed. Accordingly the Ministers, 
without loss of time, introduced a measure for the 
suppression of distm’bances in Ireland, which has 
been generally known by the name of the Coercion 
Bin. It was first opened in the House of Lords, 
where Earl Grey, on the 15th of February, explained 
its purport and outline. 

The Eaii of Eldon, in suppoiiing the bill, expressed his 
deep regret for the cause which had called it forth, and his 
desire to know for how long a period it was to remain in 
operation. No doubt, said he, it must continue in force 
as long as its cause : I should wish it even to continue a little 
longer, — that is (and this, I think, will not be found without 
its proper use in repressing agitation), that is, I say, until 
justice be done on all persons who shall have been convicted 
during its operation, so that its close may not be marked by 
the unpunity of some who may have been guilty under it. 
The Noble Earl wiU remember an instance of the kmd, which 
occmved at the expuy of the Proclamation Act, when a 
party who had pleaded guilty, and whose case had stood 
over, escaped unpunished.” 

The defendant, to whom Lord Eldon here alluded, 
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WEB Mr. CyOoimellj who, in the early part of the year 
1881, had thus slipped through the hands of the 
Irish GoYermnent. 

Earl Grey replied that after farther conaideratkHi of the 
sui^eet, any pronakm shoold appear to hfm to be reqmnle 
for the pnrpoee indicated, he ehonld bo happy to avail 
of Lord EJdon’a aid. 

Lord Eldon to Ladtf F, J. Bcaits^ — (Extract) 

“Bataniay, (Feb. 16tb, 1833). 

” We had laat night a longiah and interoeting debate on, 
or mther two or three epeecl^ upon, fjord Groyne bill for 
patting an end to Inah disturitanee^, otherwise properly called 
Irish rebolhon. The measaree are severe : whether tiny 
will be c^eotiul, and do not come much too late, is another 
(juertion. The Duke of Wellington made a good speech — 
but neither he nor Grey could vury eaaily, and certrioly not 
at all, get out of the ecrape, by tl^ Bcuoan relief bQl being 
cauLse of all the disorders and miseries, now to he checked 
and remedied, if poerible • — ond meosures not explained were 
hinted at, but which, I fear, will turn out to be intentions to 
pay the Bonmn CathoIIo cleigy out of some parts of the 
onnihilnted Protestant Archbishops’ and Babope’ rovcnuci. 
I said a few words, which, frotn tho faintness of my voice, I 
thmlc were not beard — for not one such word did I utter oi 
the “ Morning Post " reports • — so that I bid ndiou now to 
speaking in Parimment" 

When, on the 2Gth of March, the Houso of Lords 
were in Committee on tho bill for tho amendment of 
tho law, now the statuto S & 4 WilL 4. c. 42, 

Lord Eldon objected to tho provision for enabling tho 
Judges to make altcrationi in tbo roles of pleading. InfttaJ 
of ^ old practice, of tho Lord Chancellor cnlhng on tbo 
Judges to state their doubts as to tho practico of thmr Ccwrt^ 
tmd if ho thought proper, undertaking to rDCcmmcn'l 
the nltereiiotts to PaxEnment, it was now proposed — and 
that, too, in a 131 which stated doubts os to tho power of (ho 
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Judges — tliat tliey sliould malcc rules in tlicir own Courts ; 
wliicli rules were to have aiitliority for live years^ and tlicn 
to become tbe law. AV by, tliis was legislating ; and this bill 
gave into tbe bands of the Judges tbe power to inabe law's in 
very important cases. Tbe practice of tbe Courts wns a part 
of tbe law of tbe land, affecting property and even personal 
bbert}', and bo protested, on tbe part of tbe subject, against 
giving to Judges this extensive legislative power. 

Toward tbe conclusion of tbe Committee’s sitting, 

L/ord Eldon expressed bis satisfaction that tbe arbitmtion 
clause bad been withdrawn, as in bis opinion it w'as of tbe 
most injurious and oppressive character. For fifty years, as 
a Barrister, a Judge, and a Chancellor, be bad been acquiiung 
experienee, and that forbade him ever to consent to compel 
suitors to submit to an arbitration. 

During this month of March, a bill, for that retrench- 
ment of the Irish Church Temporalities wliich was 
one of the measures recommended to Parliament in 
the King’s speech, had been originated by blinisters in 
the House of Commons. Against that biU, when it 
was afterwards discussed in the House of Lords, on 
the 19th and 30th of July, the Earl of Eldon will be 
found to have exerted his utmost energy. Meanwhile, 
on the 1st of April, when a petition was presented to 
the Peers against the Minist-erial plan, he took occa- 
sion to say. 

He would oppose it, to tbe last of bis life and tbe utmost 
of bis power. He thought it adverse to every established 
principle of Government, and full of spobation. Eds life 
bad. been spent in tbe defence of the Estabbsbed Church, and 
be should be guilty of a base dereliction of all bis former 
principles if be did not resist so abominable and infamous a 
measm’e. 

At a later hour of the same evening, a debate took 
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place upon the Irish Ooercaoii Bill, which had come 
back from the House of Commons with some amend- 
ments rendering it less summary. These relaxationa 
being recommended by Eari Grey, 

Lord Eldon questioned whether the MinisterB, by admit- 
ting that the bm would answer its piirpoees without the 
powtan which they had onginahy asked for, were not nben- 
doning that ground of urgent danger and imperiouH necessity, 
on which alone any suspenoon of constitutional rights ought 
to proceed, and the oaaertion of which, on the responsibility 
of Ministers, had been his own motive for STg^porting thpm in 
this measure. He must press the Noble Earl for an onsver 
to the question, whether the measure wns neceesniy novf 

Earl Grey answered that the neoMsity for it still existed, 
and maintained that the proposed amendments ought be 
adopted, without any departure from the principle declared 
by Lord Eldon. 

The amendments were adopted accordingly. This 
measure is now the statute B & 4 Will 4. c. 4. 

Lord Wynford had introduced a bill to diminish 
expense and delay in soits nt law, of which the prin- 
dpal object was to enable plaintiffs and defendants 
to examine each other on intorrogatories. Lord Lynd- 
buTBt moved and carried the re) ection of the measure, — • 
Lord Eldon concurring with him, and grounding his 
objection mainly upon the inexpediency of confound- 
ing the principles of legal with those of equitable 
procedure. 

Lord Eldon to Lord StotetU. — (Extract.) 

(Pcct-mn^ AtwA lOUi, 1833.) 

** Tho Chancellor must think tho Privy Connell, w 
heretofore attended, has been a sad tnlmnal: for ho lias 
brought a bill into the Hodm of Lonh, in whidi be make* 
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all tlie Judges, and even the principal Commissioner of 
the new Court of Bankruptcy, additional members of a 
Committee of Privy Coimcillors, to hear ecclesiastical ap- 
peals, prize court appeals, &c. &c. Bither he or I am be- 
coming very foolish. 

“ He has brought in another bill for establishing pennanent 
Courts in the different coimties, with scijcants or barristers 
of ten years standing, constantly sitting with juries, in like 
manner as the Judges when they go the Spring and Summer 
circuit throughout the kingdom, — each county, as it were, 
having through the year a county Westminster Hall of its 
own. This odd scheme is at first to be tried only in two or 
three counties, to see how it answers. I hope he won’t select, 
as his trial or experiment counties, Durham or Dorset ; per- 
haps you would not wish him to take Berks or Gloucester- 
shire. But there are no Lords attending the House upon 
such matters, and he wiU have his own way.” 

Lord Eldon, wlio had ^dsited Encombo in February 
and at Easter, repaired thither again at "BHiitsuntide. 
On this last occasion. Lord and Lady Encombe were 
with him from Saturday the 26th of May to the Wed- 
nesday following. This was Lady Encombe’s lii’st 
visit there ; and on Sunday the 26th, the newly-built 
chapel at Kingston, which is a chapel of ease for the 
parish of Corfe Castle, was opened for divine service, 
the solemnity being attended by Lord Eldon, Lord 
and Lady Encombe, and other members of the family. 
The old chapel had been a rude, ill-constructed build- 
ing, the walls of which, though thick and clumsy, 
were by no means impervious to damp. The present 
edifice, which is of a plain Gothic character, was de- 
signed by Mr. Repton, and executed under his super- 
intendance, at the expense of Lord Eldon, by virtue 
of a faculty from the Ecclesiastical Court. 
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Lord Eldon to Lady F, J, BanJies, — (Extract.) 

(Written flrom Londcn, not dited.) 

** The EadkaJa liere, and at BhrcdnghtiD^ &o. iro. 
eoem to be forming resohrtioiM to pay no tnr#* whatevo’, till 
tho Borereign Trill of thffir higb migbtineflKS * the pcojie,* 
for a repeal of the Tfindow and hotue twTPf^ Anil bo obeyed 
by ParKament. CRria ia treaeon; bnt no rtep is to treat 
h aa trenaon Traa beretoforo treated. 

“Report Bays tome of the iEniatera, when they wero 
beaten in a TOte a few nighta ago, offered their resignations, 
and that thm Master anid, *No — if any go, all ahall ga 
AH remained. 

“There ia a report, beliered fay aome (/ know not what to 
make of it) that there are movaments towards forming a 
cccKtioii Mimatiy of Whigs and Tories. If it is bo — if wo 
are to have the old bated jnnetian, rach aa Lord North and 
Fox beretoforo made, and whlob was fcJlowcd by pnhlio do- 
tertation— I shall endeayoor to ciyoy tho blcsrings of a pe^ 
feotly retired prirato life. 

“Of Leopold in Belgiom, it is said tho Homan CethoHcs 
there expect him to turn Catholic, or turn ont® 


The neutrality declared by the British Crown, ro* 
gpecting the contest then proceeding in Portugal, had 
been extensively violated enlistments of British sub- 
jects in the service of one and tho other of tho con- 
tending parties ; and, the matter being brought before 
the House of Lords on tho 8rd of June, Xty a motion 
of the Duke of Wellington for an address to tho 
King to enforce tho observance of this neutrality ty 
his subjects, 

Lord Eldon said that cnliBtmonts, in breach of a netitnilltj 
which hi* Majcffty had ciyomcd a proclntnation, were con- 
trary to tho e xp ress law of the land t jmd maintained it to 
have boon tho bounden duty of tho Government, as soon m 
they hecamo cognisant of what was going on, to put a ftop 
to proceedings which ho charoctcriicd ns a gnm violatioD of 
tbo common law. 
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The Duke’s motion ■was carried against Ministers 
by a majority of 79 against 69. 

The following report is abridged from the “ Morn- 
ing Post” of June 7th, 1833 : — 

^‘Yesterday being tlic grand day in Trinity Term at the 
JNIiddle Temple, on ■which it is usual for the Judges and otlicr 
distinguished members of the Society to dine in the Hall, 
the Earl of Eldon, who has not been present on this occasion 
for several years, dined at the Bench table. The vcncmblc 
Earl was in excellent health and spirits. In the course of 
the evening he proposed as a toast, ‘ The Bar ; ’ and shortly 
afterwards an intimation was made to the Bench, that the Bar 
then present were desirous of testifying their respect for the 
distinguished member of their Society and of the profession 
who had that day gratified them by his presence. ‘ The 
health of the Earl of Eldon’ was then di-unk with an unex- 
ampled enthusiasm. The Hall rang with acclamations. Bench, 
Bar, and students appearing to with each other in their 
manifestations of respect. 

“ The Earl of Eldon rose, evidently under the influence of 
considerable emotion, to return thanks. He observed that 
he could not but feel deeply sensible of the honour, or he 
would rather say the kind feeling, which the Bar had just 
sho'wn towards him, when he called to mind that a period of half 
a centmy had elapsed since he first became a member of that 
Society. Long, he trusted, might the Bar continue to main- 
tain that high, and honourable, and independent character, 
which was essential to the pure administi'ation of justice, and 
which, ho would take leave to say, was one of the main 
sources of the prosperity which this country had liitherto 
enjoyed. So long as the profession maintained that high 
character, he was sm-e that the people of this countiy woidd 
always look to W estminster Hall for the maintenance of them 
just rights ; and, looking to Westminster Hall, it is impos- 
sible, said the Hoble Earl, turning towards the ■window of the 
Middle Temple Hall, which is decorated with the armorial 
beariags of Lords Clarendon, Somers, Talbot, Hard^wicke, 
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Ashburton, Kenyon, Tenterden, thjit they can crcr 
forget the Middle Temple. Tim venfsTablo Sail TniB, at the 
conoluaion of hia speech, and on retiring from the Hw]!, 
greeted with enthmdostio and continued cheering by the 
whole Soaety, 

** We believe this is the only instance in which the health 
of an mdividufll, other than the King or Queen, has been 
drunk at any of the regular Term dnuiOT by thin Socre^." 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. B<xjikes, — (Extract.) 

“ Friday ; (Jnno Ttb, 16S3.) 

** I yesterday, being much preasod so to do, dined at the 
Middle Temple, at the Benchers* anmverBary dmner. 
It was right that I should conquer, if I could, my great ro- 
luotnnoe to everything of that sort, and I was nginid for my 
struggle to conquer that reluctance, by my reception. All 
the younger members of the Society dined, as wefl as the old 
ones, the Benchers , and, os I walked down the great HaQ, m 
which we dined, there was a general sort of acchnoatioQ of 
tirn^p<m from all, which cheered an old gcntlcanan." 

The 8th of Juno was the last day on which he orex 
sate judicially os a Privy Coancillor It was in a 
Committee of the Privy Council, upon the very pecu- 
liar case of Drax and Grosvenor 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. BanMto, — (Extract.) 

“Bttailayi (Jane lOUi, 1W3)* 

“ Tbo Whig and Radical nowspopers arc doing all they 
ri\r\ to carry the Church Bill against tbo Church in the 
House of Lords, and to recommend, if that cannot bo eccom- 
plished, tbo destruction of tbo House of Lords itself, cither 
by direct diwolatlon of itlqr the force of tho people, or by 1®* 
duvet dissolution of It by swamping it with o creation of* 
snfBcicntly numerous bo<ly of now Peers. 

M Of dinners, and attempt* of speeches, I hare had more 
than enough. Tho dinners I cannot digctt : of speeches I 
can make none to my own sotisfoction,— or without regret* 
ting that I attempt to make any— somctiima sorely regret^^ 
it, I will, however, do what I can when tbo Church iJUi 
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comes. IV lien that is done, I am done : my character re- 
quires that I should become a private man : I am sm-e my 
peace of mind does. How I happen to be so well as I am in 
health, though weak, I cannot tell.” 

A question being put on tbe 17tb to Lord Grey, 
upon the subject of Political Unions, 

Lord Eldon pressed upon the Grovemment the duty of 
employing the law to put down these combinations, and to 
suppress the inflammatory and seditious hbels which had been 
cu’culated for the last two years. If Ministers had acted as 
they ought to have done with respect to the riots and bm-nings 
at Nottingham, those which occurred at Bristol three months 
afterwards would have been prevented. He might now be 
allowed to ask Lord Grey, whether the “ good sense ” of the 
country had experimentally justified his confidence ? 

On the 24th, Lord Eldon spoke, and divided the 
House, but for that time -without success, against the 
Local Jurisdiction Bill. In the following month 
another stand was made against it, and it was then 
defeated. Of the first struggle. Lord Eldon writes 
thus : — 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bankes. 

“ June 25th, (1833). 

I went down yesterday to denounce a most abominable 
law bill of the Chancellor’s : spoke as strongly against it as 
an old lawyer’s mind and body could enable him to speak, 
and moved to put off the bill for six months. His friends 
brought together a majority against me, — those, — many, — 
who ought to have been my friends, to many of whom I had 
been a fiiend indeed in past life, would not take the trouble 
to come, or to stay, — and I was beaten ; a thing I don’t 
relish much, and the less because the measure I opposed is, 
I think, one of the most objectionable I have ever seen pro- 
posed to P arliament. I shall attend on the day when a third 
reading of it wiU be proposed, vote against it, and record my 
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opiniom and otjoctkinfl in a protest That dcB>e, I elaJI 
fttteiui no more, except Trhen tbe Church Hefonn Bill <>nTT><^ 
to ns, as to 1^111011 , 1 thhiV^ nobody is acting discreetly tnd 
prudently on cither side. I know I am gone by» wthI win do 
no good ; bnt I will not in so very important a matter, 
shrink from m ak in g on attempt, howorer feeble or meleii it 
may be, to do my duty.” 

In the month of Jane, the J^Iinisters, conducting 
the Irish Church Temporfllities BUI through the 
House of Commons, abandoned in Committee tho 
147th danse of it Tvhich proposed the application to 
temporal purposes of funds to be obtained from eccle- 
siastical property. The foflowing pupor, of ■which 
the original was found in the hond'-writing of Lord 
Eldon, appears, from tho reference to that clause, to 
ha'TO been ■written shortly before tho abandomnent of 
it that is, in May or June 1888. 

*' It seema difficult to mdntnin, upon attentively coaiaider- 
ing oU these m&tters, that the perpetual eatablishment of the 
I*rotcstAnt religion in England, oud the pcrpetnal cstabEahcd 
Protestant Presbyterian religion in Scotland, were not in- 
tonded to bo mutual and united proriaionB, for tho mainte- 
nance of Protestantism, and for the support and preserrattoa 
of tho rcspecU'vo gorernments, ffisripline, and rights of th«o 
rcspcctivo Protesfamt churches, thoir ministers, and clergy, 
and fences respectively against tho inroads of Popery in 
cither port of tho United Kingdom of Groat Dritmn. 

** It seons therefore that tho question which has been 
lately agitated, os to a Church Beform BiH, may bo as aptly 
said to bo a brenrii, to on Important extent, with the antece- 
dent compact with tho Protestant Lcgiibturo of Scotland, ns 
it has been represented to bo with the Protcftant Legislature 
of Ireland, and a breach of good faith alike to both. 

“ It is undoubtedly, too, matter of mighty weight, if what 
has by some been argued can be maintained, vix. * that the 
King’s oath or solemn declarations, being required by Porik*- 
ment, may ccaso to bo requisite, if tho Houses of Pnritament 
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tender for liis consent a measure not consistent with those 
wliich it should seem to appear he liad in the most, solemn 
manner engaged — even by the solemnity of oaths — to main- 
tain and presen'o.’ 

How woidd such a proposition have been received if, im- 
mediately after the Union of Scotland, fonning the Kingdom 
of Great Britain, the very measures had taken jdaco again, 
which the people of Scotland had taken the most pains to 
prevent, and placed the Sovereign under the most. aAvful 
engagements to prevent? If the majority of the English 
Lords and Commons had voted, in each of their Houses, what 
would have done their utmost to dcstro)', wholly or partly, 
the Scotch Protestant Presbyterian government, its Church, 
its discipline and government, or any of its rights, or any 
part of its property ? 

“ Hohvitlistanding what any reputedly great lawyer* may 
have stated, as to the obligation of the Sovereign’s oath being 
removed by the act of the Parliament, it must be recol- 
lected that the act of the two Hoiiscs, till more is done, is not 
an Act of Parliament, The act of each House amounts only 
to advice : — and, after that advice is given, the consent must 
be conscientiously given before there can be any Act of Par- 
liament, and it is to be hoped that the time is gone by when 
even an Ai’chbishop could advise a Sovereign f that his private 
conscience must give way to something called a public con- 
science;— advice unfortunately which was followed, and the 
Monarch’s attention to which embittered his last moments, 
and rendered, according to his own dying declaration, an un- 
just sentence what Providence might have permitted to 

* This is believed to refer to Lord Brougham. 

This alludes to the advice given by the Archbishop of York 
to Charles I. upon Strafford’s attainder. 

:j: That is, rendered an unjust sentence, upon himself, what Pro- 
vidence might well permit by way of retribution against himself. 
The King’s words, on the scaffold, were these : — “ God forbid I 
8ho\ild be so ill n Christian, as not to say God’s judgments are just 
upon me : many times he doth pay justice by an unjust sentence — 
that is ordinary. I -vvill only say tins, that an unjust sentence that 
I suffered to take effect, is punished now by an unjust sentence 
upon me .” — HowelVs State Trials, p. 1138. 
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be pTXinauiiced o^onut himself, because, dieregaidaig the 
dictates of bis pnvute conaaeace, be had acted according to 
irbat he had been persuaded to thmb, — that vrhat ^ras termed 
his pubho consaenoe had justii!ed htm m saucboniag an ua- 
just sentence against one of his subjects. It has often beca 
observed, that stating extreme coses does not assist sound ar- 
gument , but on the other hand it cannot bo denied, tcAal 
IS sound reasomi^ may frequently bo ahowu by putting ex- 
treme 

“ If, Upon the very day after (In any Kmg or Queen’s 
reign) tho Sovereign m the beginning of the week had taken 
the Coronation oath, a House of Commons had passed a bill 
to destroy Episcopacy, or to remove aD Bishops from the 
Hooea of Lonls, or to place m that House Bishops profesttng 
the Roman Cethoho and not the Froteftant faith, could it 
poeslbly hare been conceded, in defertnoe to the opinion or 
reasoning of any great or reputedly great latrycrs, that these 
proceedings m tho two Houses jnsb^ed the f u tur e act of tho 
King’s consent, though these proceedings could never bo an 
act of a Foriiament till that consent was given, and tho oath 
prescribed by an antecedent Act of Parhament, properly un- 
derstood, was mtended to prevent his mdmdual consent 
being given to such mebooto proceedings, not yet Acts of 
Parliament? How could tho Legislature, which enabled tho 
Members of each Houso of PorhaiDcnt to pass bills not 
under the sanction of their ooths, bo understood, because 
they did not act under the sacred obligations of oath to tender 
to the King or Queen tho bills they had passed, thxrefoTt to 
sanction ha consent to those bills without tho careful excr- 
dso of his own judgment regulated by tho oblations of Au 
oath, ns ho should lumself consider what those obligations re- 
quired of Aim ? To say therefore that what is called an Act 
of Pariflunont, (but which, pninous to tho Sovereign’s con- 
sent constituting it an Act of Parliament, is no Act of Par- 
liament,) jttrtific* a construction of tho King’s oath, whether 
that construction is or not conformable to tho rcfd mcnnuig 
of tho oath, seems to be o proposition not reconcilable to 
common sense, sound reason, or rcbgioos con stderat tons 

“ Let ns now auppoeo that, Immcdiatdy after tho Act for 
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estalDlishing tlie Treaty of Union betAvcen England and Scot- 
land was passed, under tlie sanction and obligations of tlic 
two preceding Acts of England and Scotland, and tlie King’s 
oatb, a bUl bad been brought into the House of Commons 
and passed in that House, by which ten Episcopal Secs of the 
Church of England were proposed to be abolished — the obli- 
gation upon the King’s subjects in general to maintain the 
fabrics of the National Established Episcopal Church had 
been destroyed, and that obligation had been throum wholly 
on the revenues of the Clergy — and by winch, as in the 1 47 th 
proposed clause, the revenues should be declared to be at the 
disposal of Parliament for any state or civil purposes as tem- 
poral property — and that a bUl of such a nature had also 
been passed by the House of Lords, and was then tendered 
to the Sovereign for lus “ Ic Roi le veut ^’ — could the King, 
laying aside all consideration of the sacred and solemn obli- 
gations laid upon his conscience by the treaty and the Acts 
which had been passed before the treating parties would 
treat, look at what had passed in the two Houses as an Act 
of Parliament freeing him from those obligations which both 
English and Scotch Parliaments had imposed by parliamen- 
tary enactments, and from the solemn oath which was by 
many supposed to bind his conscience ? If he was to be liljc- 
rated from that oath by an Act of Parliament, the united 
acts of the two Houses created no such Act ; and his con- 
scientious obligations, if such were imposed upon liim before 
an Act passed, could not very rationally be said, even by a 
Lord Chancellor, to be duly observed by his creating it liim- 
self, — ^by his Eoyal assent to the bill which never could be 
an Act of Parliament, till he had, before there could be an Act 
of Parliament, adopted that very step on his part wliich was 
stated in argument by some to be sanctified an Act of 
Parliament. 

“ If the Lieges of Scotland would not trust, as it is ap- 
parent that they would not place their trust in, the Houses 
of Parliament, in one of which they were only to have 45 
Members and in the other only 16, never was there folly so 
completely foolish, — ^if they did not deem it to be clear that 
they had no security but in the conscience of the Sove- 
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reign, induciiig him to withhold Hfl assent to the adrice giren 
by the Honsc*, and refusing to oonsidar that ndiice, occordn^ 
to the aigument above mentioned, — os dispensing with what 
they could not but consider os their main security, and 
which the natives of Scotland nevnr could have thought that 
ho could consider as an Act of Pariiament, till he hod, under 
the influence of hia own oonscionoo, by the Eoyal mMwntj 
created and mode H an Act of Pariiament. It dear 
therefore that the true question wunld bo tHa — and tha 
only — whether his own oonsdoaoo would allow him, coniis- 
teutly with his oath, to give his assent to the measure, which 
they advised him, foliowing that consent and advice, to cod- 
sent to. If the Sovereign’s conscience upon his own exami- 
nation of what that oonsdena required of him, did not 
satisfy him that he might oonsoientionaly give his Boyal 
assent the solemn expression of that ooosezrt cm his put 
could not, as some thought, bo justified by tho roero acts of 
two Houses, which, withoot hia assess could create no Act 
of Parliament.’* 

LordJEldon to Lady F. L Bania, 

“Friday creniuyj (JnJy JSth, 1853^ 

" I have had a leveo of pditicinns with mo oil ^ long — 
and, as I shall sot out early for my brother’s to-aorTcr^ room- 
ing, I b^pn my Saturday’s letter to-day, leaving a place for 
a fow but very worm affectionate words, after I reedvo my 
daily comfort in a letter from you by to-morrow’s post. I 
hopo I have done some good to tho cans© of tho Chuidi to-doy, 
rbnTiging tho optnions of aomo who were litely to think wrongi 
finil firing aright the optnions of some of those sad poor fcHowi 
who w a ver much. I set myself down therefore to-day, « 
having gained some gr o und in a good cause. 

” I have hod two Bishops with mo this morning for a con- 
fidcnxbki time — one of them, tho Irish Bishop of Clonfcrt: I 
was partictilariy happy to SCO him. In tho year, I think, 1771, 
ho spoto hii bcautifid prito poem on the Loro of oar Country, 
m the theatre at Oxford, on tho same day la which I sp^e jny 
priro essay on the Adnintagcs and DisadTantoges of I orrign 
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Tmvel. Tliis meeting dcViglitcd me. Onr Sovereign Tmrtl 
Iws been much talked of In common convcr.'Ution nml n^port 
(and that has kept up people’s hopes and spirits) ns totally 
disapproving the Church Bilk Alasl Lonl CJrev told us 
puhliely yesterday in the House that he had his Majesty’s 
autliority to declare his consent to it. The hill is )iot so had 
as it was at first : hut it is a sad had hill.” 

Speaking afterwards to j\Iiss For.stcr of the Irish 
Bishop’s tdsit, Lord Eldon said : — 

“ He told me of what I am sure I had forgotten, that 
I was a very modest hoy, a irn/ hot/ indeed: 

I am sure he said that ; I think he added, ‘ You Itave 
become a sad one since:' of this last I am 

not sure. ‘ I,’ said he, ‘ recited my prize poctn fir.st ; 
and when I came out, you hesitated so jmicli about 
going in, that I actually had to take you by the 
shoulders and push j^ou in.” 

Lord Eldon to T^dtj F. J, Brndicr. — (Extract.) 

“Tuc.'dny; (.Tuly IGtli, ISHS). 

Our news, domestic, is very bad. The Duke of AYelHng- 
ton, and a lot of adlierents who act with him, mean to vote 
for, and not against, the Church Eefoim Bill to-morrow on 
the second reading. The few of us who ain’t consent to 
Church spoliation will vote, from our hearts, against it; hut 
beaten we must he, as this most rmcxpccted change has taken 
place. What is to become of all that is worth preserving is 
known only to Him who rulcth in Heaven. I shall fight for 
my old principles to the last. 

The fatigues of the debate, which may he long, and 
perhaps night and night, to me will he, jirohahlj’^, very 
fatiguing indeed ; but I shall nurse myself in the day-time, 
and keep in as good order as I can. In some part of the 
proceedings I shall speak.” 

Lord Eldon was mistaken in liis expectation, that 
the Duke of Wellington would vote for the second 
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reading of the bill. His Grace id indeed recominend 
that it should be allowed to go into Committee, hut 
pointed out parte of it which he regarded os objec' 
tionable, and went out of the House without voting. 
The discussion in this stage of it occupied three 
nights, on the lost of which, the 19th of Jnlji', the 
a^joumed debate was hy Lord Eldon. 

Hh Boid that, oonscioufl of the approach of that time when, 
in the oourse of nature, hia eiirtence must clci«^ be felt him* 
eelf, upon his oath and hit honour, imperatively cnDed on to 
oconpy their Loidshipa* attention for some short space, while 
ho stated the grounds of hla oppoedtion to this measure; and 
he trusted their Jjordshipe would receive his sincere odenow- 
ledgments for the uniform respect and attenhon whidi they 
had bestowed upon him during the very hmg timo for wWch 
he had eate upon tho Woolsock. It wns a faTTary to talk of 
tho Irish Church os eomething distinct from ths Englhh; 
&om tho time of the Icgtslativo union between tho two ooun* 
tries, there wns one xmrrED <muncn of Enghmd ond Ireland. 
Ho urged the objections founded on tho King’s Coronation 
Oath, and on the engagement with Ireland and Scotland at 
tho rcapcctivo times of tho two unions. With respect to the 
union of England end Ireland, tho King, when bo gave hb 
consent to that Act, was called on by the most solemn rites 
and ecTomonies, not merely to say, “ Le Roi It re*/,” but bo 
was also cnllod on to toy, in tho most solemn manner, ” So 
help mo God I I will mamtoin this Act” 'And so help him 
God, he woiild not consent to any Act of Pariiament that 
wotild disturb or affect tho interests of that EstnblUhmcnt, to 

which he Towod his constant and otcmnl attachment He mart 
bo allowed to say, whatever consequences it might expose him 
to,— “for ho was driren to it by what had passed in tbo IIonM', 

tltat, if tho Great Seals bad been in his hands at tbo pre^t 

time, wbicli wonW bare bound him to tender hb ImmWe od- 
TKC on tlm subject to hU JInjeetj, nnd if the King Imd dcdlocil 
accepting that odricc winch in bis conscicnco ho might hate 
given, BO help him that God before wbo« tribunal he 
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soon to appear, lie would, wHli nil duliful vcHjxa'.l, luive f-nid, 
Sire, it is my duty to assume ilini you undovt^liuul tlint 
wliicli I tliink your duty better tbau I do; the udvi(!(i I Imve 
given is from my soul and conscience ^Yba\, 1 ought to gi\<i 
you; I am bound to defer to your judgment, hut T enuuot 
entangle myself with the consequences which, in my after- 
life, must attach to other adiice, and I cannot go out. of this 
room without resigning into your hands the seals of oOico, 
which compel me to tender you my adnee. I have given inv 
Sovereign my best advice, according to my humble jutlgracr.r, 
and as it is not approved of, it is my duty to resign.” C.-- 
then* Lordships suppose, knowing as they nuis: — v 
going on in tliis country, that this measure was the Tin,:: 
which they would be obliged to go if they aces'd’. i 
The present bill destroyed the church-rates as r.:‘W e f 
in Ireland; and every man who rend the rewsrey^^r- jr::-: 
perceive, that the moment was not far distant r-L:r. r.,- :: **. 
Chm'ch-rates could be collected in Enrhn'i. Ti”. j'-* ' - 
of the Constitution called on ereiy ma.n to c-'or.: f . — ; *• , ir 
support of the Church. He conceived that it sh raii h. a ' r : 
as an axiom, that every man oeght to t-: c n:a’-h,r f ■ 
Chm’chor other; for if the ohlirratic'XSc.fjthgoii Vt f) ]< < : 
then evei-y man might be told to rH-'h as he [ t - 
ligion, and what, he would asL coaid he rx/noa ; ; - 
from such a hcence? He ednthfed tiwi ihere oi't,’; : ■ 
free toleration in relision. r ■ ■ . 

between a man’s conscience and his Gml; hat f/.r.f * 
ought not to he allowed to dL-arh the c.dr.Uhl I -d : ; - 
the country’, or to bring t into siic/i cfliihmjj} ; . • . - - . 
destruction. If God gave Lhn siidimit 
would enter his prorst sgrin-t the hill, hmi: <], ' 

his countrymen sb-d k-hc tuisnopa^, 
ceeding : and he rr.- cof-mked iml tn he 
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part taken in the debate hy the Dote of Sossci, 
in reference to Captain Jfapier, having appeared fo 
favour the principle of foreign enlistment, contnuy 
to tho King’s proclomatioD, 

I^ord Eldon eoid he cooM not adn^ that the iJlastrioas 
Dolce, Or any other Peer, wn* at liberty, by conntenanang 
the oondoot of that gallant individual in this respect, to asriit 
in counteracting hii lilAjosty^a prochunatioiL 

The Duke of Sossei intiznatod that thcro were Peers ready 
enough to enlist men on the opposite aide of tho Porti^fU<« 
contesb 

Ixjxd lyondondciiTy called on tbo iDnstrion* Dnko to name 
thoeo Pceri. 

Lord Eldon, amidst cii<* of “ Order,” told tho Ultwtiioos 
Bake, that whoever might bo pleased to countemmeo acts of 
disobedience to the Sovereign, ho would, from first to huf, 
resist any such attempt 

Soon oftenvards, on the some evening, Lord Grey 
moved the third reading of the Irish Chnrch Tem* 
porolities Bill. After a few ■^vo^d3 in its support from 
Lord Headfort, 

Lord Eldon addressed the IIonK) against it. Ho raid be 
founded himself on tho experience of n long life, in affinniog 
that the prosperity of tljis country was Inscparohly inteT- 
wovon wid» tho nmintcnanco of an established rcligioo. The 
Protestant religion bo considered to bo the best form of reU- 
gion ; and bo hod no more doubt than ho had of hii own ex- 
istence, now drawing very near to a close, that the present 
bill wqb calculated to ondcrmlno the established religion of 
this country. IIo Iiopcd tho ajgmncnt, that thii was a hkv- 
Boro calculated to strengthen tho Clnwcli by its injcndUyf 
would not prevail in that House. lie held rellgioiu befrtf to 
bo a thing between God and a man’s own con«irn«ro; l«t It 
must at tho same time bo allowed tls»t a man, Ita'iog ac- 
quired the liberty of hU own conscience, was cot^ tbcrefiiAJ 
permitted to dUlutb tl»a national peace ami the national coo- 
sdcncc. IIw first objection lo this hd) was, tlut It removed 
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the payment of the vestry-cess, and placed it nimn a dlflcrcnt 
class of persons. He objected to this, as taking from the 
country the liability to give that support to tlic Ghnrcli 
which, he contended, every man was bound to give. "What- 
ever might be the opinion of their Lordships as to the reli- 
gious feeling of the community, thej'^ might rely upon it that 
if the principle of non-payment of rates, because of a ditle- 
rence iu religious belief, were once established, many would 
be found to leave the Church for the purpose of evading the 
biu'then. The union between the two countries never would 
have taken place if this measure could have been foreseen. 
The Protestants of Ireland never would have given their 
consent to the measure of the Union, if thej’' could have an- 
ticipated such an attack upon the Established Protestant 
Church. This bill was a direct fraud u])on the Protestants 
of Ireland, — he could give it no other name. His next ob- 
jection to the bill was, that it laid a tax upon the clergy. He 
could not help looking back to the bill of 1829, the Catholic 
Eelief Bill, as the cause of the ])rcsent measure. Having 
regard to the present state of Ireland, and especially to the 
number of Roman Catholic Bishops iu that country, he must 
add, that he would rather increase than diminish the number 
of Protestant Bishops. He would say nothing upon the 
subject of the Coronation oath; but l)e declared that he 
would rather forego his existence than support a bill which, in 
liis opinion, was calculated to destroy the Established Church 
of Ireland. 

The bill was passed that night, by a majority of 
135 against 81 ; and now stands on the Statute Book 
as the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 37. 

In the August of this year, after a short visit to 
Encombe, he again visited his estate in Durham, and 
again suffered great depression of spirits from the 
associations connected with the place. 

“1 have had,” said he to Mrs. Eorster, who joined 
him in the North, “ a vault made at the church which 
I built at Encombe. There rests my wife, there 
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rests poor "William Heniy, and there I intend to rest 
mjBelf; and it cannot be long ero I do so.” 

At intervals, however, his constitutional gaiety 
returned. In one of these cheerful moods, on the 
eve of his return into Dorsetshire, he said to iJrs. 
Forster, — 

“ I wish, ilary, you could be with us to-night at 
Boroughbridge, to have some conversation with the 
londlndy. I was very much amused with her lost 
year. "When I arrived, I sent for her, and asked * if 
she knew me,’ and she said, ‘ No, she did not’ — ‘I 
answered, I woff very much surprised at that, for 
the lost timo I hod seen her, she was three years 
old.’ — ‘ Then, Sir,’ said she, ‘ how is it possible I 
should know you?' — ‘ Why,’ I answered, ‘I did not 
know, bat she most be very forgetful. Then I asked 
her if she remembered to have heard of a gentleman 
who used to come there to fish, a Sir John Scott.' 

* Sir,’ said she,* I hear great things of him : ho becarao 
a hlember of Parliament ; then ho became a Lord, and 
I don’t know what’ So I told her I was this same 
Sir John Scott Oh, she did not know what to do; 
she wonted mo immcdiotcly to go into the largest 
room in the lionsa That I dediDcd, for I told her 
I preferred the comfortable sraall one I was in. Pul 
when I went to bod, I found she had taken enre to 
put me in a large enough room. Then she came to 
ask ‘if she might tdl licr Imsband?’ — Well, I 
said that if I caused a my^tev)’ between Imdwml 
and wife, I did not know whnt miglit Imppon, tlicrv- 
foro 1 would allow her to tell him who I witi, nnd 
nwny she went. Tlio next morning, before I set oil, 
she came to nst me to go into the garden with her, 
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for slie "was sure slie liad soiDctliiug I "would like to 
see. So ske took me to a bed of floAvers, dablins, 
and very superb tliey were, and I admired tbem veiy 
mucli. Then she begged and entreated I Avould step 
into the stable with her, where she had a remarkably 
fine bull. This I could not undertake; to go and 
see a bull Avas what I rather would be excused doing ; 
so I returned to my sitting-room, and there I had 
not sat long, before I saw the bull paraded past the 
window. Our poor landlady Avas so sure I AA^'otild 
like to see this bull, that she actually had caused it to 
be brought before my AAundow ; and upon my Avord I 
must say it was a most noble animal. — Oil, avc shall 
have some fun with her to-night.” 

From Rusheyford he returned to Dorsetshire, 
where Lord and Lady Encombe passed the greater 
part of September AAuth him. At tlic end of that 
month he Ausited London, and took Early Court on his 
way back to Dorsetsliire. Of his visit there he Avritcs 
thus to his grandson after his return home : — 

(Frnnkcd October 8tb, 1833.) 

“ I found myself obliged to be with my brother * early on 
Friday morning. I staid that day with him and the next. I 
was so distressed with the state I found him in as to mental 
health, (though, as to bodily health, uncommonly stout,) that 
I felt myself compelled to leave Early Court on the Saturday 
evening, as I really could not bear the state I Avas in. I got 
here on Monday night.” 

Lord and Lady Encombe passed the month of No- 
vember Avith him in Dorsetshire : and as Parliament, 
which had been prorogued on the 29th of August, was 
not to re-assemble till the 4th of February 1834, Lord 

* Lord Stowell. 

P 3 
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Eldon might have enjoyed a long interval of quiet in 
the country, hut for the importunity of a Mr. Dica^ 
on attorney, Tvho insisted on bringing up the vener- 
able Earl, as a "witness on the trial of an action com- 
menced by Mr. Dicas himself agninst Lord Chan- 
cellor Brougham, for false imprisonment, under a 
warrant issued by Lord Brougham when sitting in 
Bankruptcy. It "was on the question how far such a 
warrant "was consistent "with law and practice, that 
Mr. Dicas sought to obtain Lord Eldon’s evidence. 
Lord Eldon, to whom he sent a snbpcena, explained 
very folly, by letter, that independently of tho annoy- 
ance to him in point both of convenience and of 
health, Ids attendonce for the object proposed could 
be of no avail in the action, the question of legality 
brin g solely for the Judge; but the plaintiff persisted 
in requiring his presence, ond he came to London 
accordingly. The action was tried on tho 3rd of 
December. Wlien Lord Eldon appeared on the 
Bcncli, the usnol place for Peers attending n Court 
of Justice, tbe whole Bar respectfully rose, with one 
accord, from their seats. AVLcn ho stood up to bo 
sworn, tho Bor again simultaneously rose. He was 
interrogated by Mr. Platt, the leading counsel for the 
plaintiff, about liis recollection of certain points of 
practice os they had boon in his o^\7i ClinnccUorshif. 
lie stated that ho could not distinctly recollect these 
points at such a distance of time; hut that ho couW 
not hope to have so condacted tho business of hi< 
Court, os not to have made some mistakes in a period 
of almost fivc-imd-twenty yearn, during which he hnd 
held tho Great Seal ; though he ims not aware of any 
particular instance in which errors Iintl l>ecn com- 
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mitted by him. At tlie close of bis cxainination in 
chief, be added, “ I am not a mlbng witness. I 
“ thought it my duty to comply ■when I was sum- 
“ moned by a subpoena; but at m)^ age, and the dis- 
“ tance I was at, I should have hardly been willing to 
“ come, unless I had considered it to bo a duty 
“ between man and ma'n.” It fell to Sir Jolin, now 
Lord, Campbell, at that time Solicitor-General, w'lio 
led for the defendant the then Lord Chancellor, to 
cross-examine Lord Eldon. The learned Solicitor 
began by saying, “ Allow me, in the name of the 
“ Bar, to express the satisfaction wm all have in 
“the honour of seeing your Lordship:” and then 
proceeded with his cross-examination. When it con- 
cluded, Lord Eldon, who had given his evidence in 
a low tone of voice, retired : and as he wdthdrew'', 
the Bar again expressed their reverence, by rising 
from their seats as before. This was, probably, the 
only case m which it ever happened that a Lord 
Chancellor (Lord Brougham), was defendant; an 
ex-Lord Chancellor (Lord Eldon), a •witness ; and 
another ex-Lord Chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst), the 
Judge. 

Lord Eldon to Mr. Commissary Gordon, — (Extract.) 

“ My dear Sh, 

'' I thank you most sincerely for your yery kind expression 
of yom’ very kind wishes respecting my health. My dear Sir, 
advanced nearly thirteen years beyond the three score years and 
tenj after which the best authority tells us all is but labour and 
sorrow, I have little to hope; and, precious parts of my family 
havmg fallen before me and gone to their rest, I have little 
anxiety as to more than exemption from severe bodily pain. 

“ My brother’s bodily health continues veiy good, but I 
fear his memory is affected. 

P 4 
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" When I look tt the etote of the country, and kc, or 
think I Bee, the Monarchy, — the Peerage, — the amien of 
property, oinking, — I fear inevitably oinkmg, — mw^pr tho 
role and domination of HemocratB, I have no comfort in 
looldng fonrard. 

• • • • • • 


“ hliTi can do nothing for na now that frill he cffbctnal, 
nnlesB that P owe r Trhich. can otiU the raging of the sea ibotild 
interpoee to protect the coontry against the madneas of the 
people. 

" I pve most porticoLir attcjntion to what year 

letter re p r e senta respecting the marriage casoB and drrorcra 
in Scotland, and the Birtwhiatlo case; — I dooht wilhoat 
mnoh triility. Tears have pnaaed «ince I was fhongfct a 
lawyer, — at least if I can jndge by the indisposition manifest 
to listen to my hmnble BcntimentB on law Bnbjccts, 

" Wtshingyern — heartily wishing you — many, many happy 
new years, I rmnatn, dear Sir, with the sincertst rtgaid and 


respect, 

«jD«. laiB. im 
“Encembe, I>cr»ot.* 


" Tours, 

«ELi>oy.* 
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CHAPTER LYin. 

1834. 

CHANCELLORSHIP OF OXFORD : VACATED BY DEATH OF LORD 
GRENVILLE : TJNANBIOUSLT CONFERRED ON DUKE OF -WELLING- 
TON. — LETTERS OF LORD ELDON TO LADY F. J. BANKES. — 
HOUSE OF LORDS : TRADES’ UNION PROCESSIONS : DISFRANCHI8E- 

lEENT OP Ll-VERPOOL FREEMEN. LETTERS TO LADY F. J. 

BANKES. — SCHISMS IN THE CABINET: MELBOURNE MINISTRY. — 
LETTERS OF LORD ELDON TO LORD ENCOMBE AND LADY F. J. 
BANKES. — IRISH CHURCH COMMISSION. — LETTERS TO LADY F. 
J. BANKES : OXFORD INSTALLATION *. HONOURS TO LORD ELDON 
IN THE THEATRE. — HOUSE OP LORDS : CHANCELLOR’S ABSENCE. 

— LETTERS TO LADY F. J. BANKES. — GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
BILL, LAST TIME OP LORD ELDON’S SPEAKING IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. — THIRD VISIT OP LORD ELDON TO DURHAM : MISS FOR8- 
TER’S recollections op it. — FREEDOM OP EXETER — PUR- 
CHASE OP SHIRLEY. — LETTERS OP LORD ELDON TO LORD 
ENCOMBE AND IHSS FORSTER. — , SUDDEN DISPLACEMENT OF 

MELBOURNE MINISTRY. LETTERS OP LORD ELDON TO LORD 

ENCOMBE AND LADY F. J. BANKES. — INVITATION TO LORD EN- 
COMBE TO BECOME A CANDIDATE FOR SOUTH DURHAM, DECLINED. 

— FORSIATION OF SIR R. PEEL’s FIRST MINISTRY. 

The declining health of Lord Grenville had made 
it probable, that a vacancy would soon occur in the 
Chancellorship of the University of Oxford ; • ” . € 

of Lord Eldon’s old supporters had suggested, 
through Lord Sidmouth, that he should 
himself to he brought forward as a Candida 
motives in declining this invitation are thus 
by the present Earl : — 

“ "Wlieu, at dilferent illnesses of Gren 


30 subject had been broached to Lord Eldon, after 
final resignation of the Great Seal, I can well rc- 
mber hia naming it to me as a thing for which ho 
I grown too old ; that should he thus late in life be 
:ted to this office, it could, under nil the cirenm- 
ices, add comparatively but little honour to one 

0 had held the Great Seal for neorly a quarter of 
mtury ; that however unlikely any opposition might 
tear, yet should any, by the remotest chance, start 
it would at all events be a great drawback from 
boDOur ; that the boro possibility of a defeat, which 
;ht form the closing scene of his public life, would 
such a catastrophe, that scarcely anything could 
tify him in risking it. 

‘ Lord Eldon having stated hia views to Lord Sid- 
uth, in answer to Lord Sidmouth’s letter of Eov. 
h, 1838, the latter replies on Dec. 2nd: — 

‘Tour dctenninatlon, I roloctantly own, oppenrs to me to 
ight ; cortxiin it ia tlmt such would havo been mine, under 
liar circumstances.’” 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. BtaAes. — (Extract.) 

** Soadsj', (UUcr port of Janusry lM-1). 
Wc bcliero hero tliat Qrej has tendered hia rcsignotiOD, 
icconnt of differences in the Cabinet — but tho lorcrs of 

1 places and their emoluments, like other lovers, know 
r to settle quarrels which they wish had never begun. 

■ I take it that tho Duko of ‘Wellington will certainly bo 
ClianecHor of Oxford. It is singular that the wannest 
porters of the antlwr of tlw Homan Catholic bill seem to 
those who, on necmjnt of that nnti-Protcstant measure, 
•w out Peel from hU situation of 3^1. P.” 

vOrd Grcnrillo’a death had taken place on the 12th 
Tanunry, and on the 29th the Duke of AVcllingfon, 
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liaving accepted the in^dtatiou of the University, wa 
elected 'without a competitor. 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banhes. — (Extract.) 

“ Saturday, (Feb. 8tb, 1834.) 

‘‘ The new Chancellor of the University of Oxford gav 
his dinner yesterday, upon being sworn into office. Beiu 
asked as High Steward, I thought it right to go. There wei 
a great many Heads of the Colleges from Oxford. Those 
who did not come from that place, were the Chancellor c 
Cambridge, the Duke of Grloucester ; the Chaneellor c 
Dublin, the Duke of Cumberland; the High Steward c 
Oxford, Lord Eldon ; the Ai-chbishop of Canterbury ; th 
Duke of Beaufort ; Lord Talbot ; Lord Sidmouth ; the tw 
members for the University, and one or two others. TL 
Duke of Wellington proposed my health in a veiy handsom 
speech, and I addressed the company in an answer of thanki 
in a way I hope tolerably good, and very well received. Th 
attendance was fatiguing, but to-day I am not the worse fc 
it. I was invited as High Steward to attend the great cere 
monial in Jime at Oxford ; but that would be too much fc 
me, and I should have no pleasure in it.” 

In his next letter to Lady Frances, on the 10th c 
February, he adds. 

The members of the different Colleges, present at th 
“ dinner, were very respectful and kind to me.” 

The King opened the Session of Parliament on th 
4:th of February. This Session was the last in whic! 
Lord Eldon’s strength permitted him to take any par 
in debate. A meeting of the Trades’ Unions of th 
metropolis had been held in Copenhagen Fields on th 
2 1st of April, for the purpose of proceeding in processio; 
to the offi.ee of the Home Department, with a petition 
in favour of certain offenders who had been convictei 
at the Dorchester Assizes of administering unla'wfu 
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same subject hod been broached to Lord Eldon, after 
his final resignation of the Great Seal, I can well re- 
member his naming it to me ns a thing for which he 
had grown too old; that should he thus late in life be 
elected to this office, it could, imder all the circum- 
stances, add comparatively but little honour to one 
who had held the Great Seal for nearly a quarter of 
a century ; that however unlikely any opposition might 
appear, yet should any, by the remotest chance, start 
up, it would at aH events be a great drawback from 
the honour ; that the bare possibility of a defeat, which 
might form the closing scene of his pubh'c life, would 
be such a catastrophe, that scarcely anything could 
justify him in risking it. 

Lord Eldon having stated his views to Lord Sid- 
mouth, in answer to Lord Sidmouth’s letter of Nov. 
16th, 1833, the latter replies on Dec. 2nd: — 

“ ‘ Tour dotcnninitioti, I rcloctaatly owri, oppeare to mo to 
be right; certain it is tlint such wonld have been mine, under 
aimihir ciremnstaneef,’ ” 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. EanXei. — (Extract.) 

“ Soulsj, (l*Ucr ficrt of JtnmJT’ IBSt)- 

“ IVo bcllovo hero that Grey hns tendered his rcrignation, 
on ccconnt of (fiffercnces in the Cabinet — but the loTera of 
good places oihI their emoluments, like other lovers, knorr 
how to settle quarrels which thc^ wish had ix!>‘cr begun. 

I take it that the Duke of Wellington wfll certainly be 
the Chancellor of Oxford. It U singular that the wunnert 
supporters of the author of the Jtoman Catholic bill seem In 
]k tliosc vrlvo, on account of that anti-Protestnnt mcMure, 
throw out Peel from Jiis situation of 1^1. P." 

Jjord Grcmdllc’s death Iiad taken place on tlje 12tli 
of Jonunry, and on the 2DtIi the Duke of Wellington, 
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oaths. The march of the potitioners, vrho were said 
to he 30,000 strong, through the streets of London, 
collected vast crowds and created much alarm. Lord 
Melboume, who was then Home Secretary, gave di- 
rections that their petition should not be received while 
those disquieting circumstances continued: and the 
persons entrusted with it were obliged to retire from 
the Homo Office and disperse their party. On the 24th 
the petition was presented by a small deputation, and 
laid before the King in the usual way. The Marquis 
of Londonderry, on the 28th, adverted to this matter 
in the House of Lords ; and Lord Melbourne, having 
intimated a general opinion, with respect to tlio ha- 
bitual Sunday marcbea of the Trades’ Unions, that 
the interference of the Government with these pro- 
cessions would not be legal, so long as the persons 
taking part in them should commit no direct violation 
of the laws, 

Ijord Eldon said ho could not rofmin from ofTcring n fow 
ohoomitioni to thoir Ixjnlghipe on this rolyect. It seemed to 
him afl if they wero losing sight of all the settled princirlc* 
on which a country ought to bo governed. Tho multitude 
tiflscroblcd tho other dny, whoso aapect wo« that of force, 
could not but wenken tho Government ; nod ho waa of opi- 
nion, that tho assembling of largo numbers in this menacing 
manner was in itself on offence. If such on opinion had been 
stated from tho mouths of the Judges of England, it would 
have been of infinite use : It could not bavo failed to produce 
a most important effect. Ho ogreed, that if tho subjects of 
tho country lawfully met to discuM their gricmncc«s their 
nurabcTi would not make such a meeting Illegal ; but if they 
met, — as their Lordships wcrotold(in tltoso sources of autlwr- 
ity which they Imd the misfortune to refer to c\cry momiog 
of their lirc^) tlicso meu did meet, — their purpose was im- 
lawfuL Thtir Lonlihips were told, that roectiogs lind been 
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held to refuse the payment of certain taxes. They pliould, 
perhaps^ soon be told, that meetings liad been licld to refuse 
the payment of all taxes whatever, lie asserted, that these 
meetings superseded the authority of the Government. The 
people had a right to a discussion of their grievances ; but 
that any class of men should join together to declare that 
they would disobey the .law, was, he asserted, an ofl’ence 
ogamsf the law. Neither had any men a right to meet 
together to constniin others to ado])t a particular course in 
their business. He would illustintc his mc.aning by a c.'isc. — 
He had a right, as an individual, to say, 1 live in a certaiii 
“ street, and I will not employ a single tmdesman in that 
“ street: ” but he should have no right to come down to that 
House, and sav to cverv Noble Lord in it. “ Let us ajj-rce 
“ not to deal with a single ti*adesman in that ])arlicul:ir street ; 
for that would be a conspiracy, and all who joined in it would 
be liable to be punished for a consj)imry. He hnj)ed their 
Lordships would not allow those meeting.^. He .‘•olemnly 
declared it to be his opinion — and he considered, from the 
high judicial station which he had had the honour of holding, 
he would not be justifiable in withholding that opinion, — 
that such meetings were illegal, aTid, if not oppo-ed, wo\dd be 
attended with mischief. 


A bill was before the House of Lords in this S(?.s- 
sion, bv which it was proposed to disfranchise the 
whole body of the freemen of Liverpool on .account 
of the corruption of some among them. The mea- 
sure seems to have been ultimatelv abandoned ; but 
while it wa= in progress, on the L'^t of May, a dis- 
cussion arose upon it, in the course of which, 


Lord Eldon bc-ggcf] the attention of tlie Hou=c to ihe 
object of thi= bill. It .^eeined to have been found out in 
that some freemen of Liveij>ool, }>rcvi<»us to the j/as-srng of 
the Reform Bill, Isad been eorruj)., -and beeau-e those ty- 
Ifeenen. had iieen corrupt, tlier were cidled on to I 

the whole of the freemen of Liverjwol- innocen*. 
g^ty. Hiat such a biU liad ever lx.forc bc-cm rabm.vrji 



Pttrlmment, he did not bdievc. He ttha an old man, and it 
might perhaps bo said traa too fond of tho mstltatlouB of his 
country ; but he recollected that 3>>rd Mansfield, when Chief 
J ustice of the Court of Eng’s Bench, said, that all new laws 
on tho subject of bribery were ueeleas, because the common 
law wna sufficient to overtake those guilty of that offence. 
But upon that, Charles James Fox said, that he could not 
moke up his mind to disfranchise those guilty of bribery, 
tmlesB an act was passed to point out to the people, that for 
bribery they should he liable to tho ptmishment of disfran- 
chisement, in addition to what they were liable to by the 
common law. In the aamo manner, he himself was unable to 
make np his mind to punish all parties for tho offence of a 
few. He could not oonsent to confound tho innocent with 
tho guilty. 


Jiord Kldan to Ladif F. Dankn. 

“Tnesday, (ilsj S7lh, IKM.) 

«The ICnistors were beaten in the House of Commons 
lost niglit by a majority of 01, upon a very important 
point j but go on they do and wiU. This is quite a new way 
in our history of public conduct. 

“Our Sorercigu Lord, wo are told, is about to Itavo a 
roriow at Windsor, one proceeding in which is to be on 
ottnek upon Windsor Castle, In tho nature of a siege, by tho 
troops wbo ore to capture it. This is a very dangerous piece 
of folly. 

• ••••• 

“Now m giro you an anecdote of our friend Plnchcr. 
Tlicre being below stoim a good many beetles, it was thoi^lit 
expedient by Smitli to get a bcdgdiog, in order to ha\-c tJicm 
destroyed. Pincli did not like this now visitor — and was for 
attncldng it ; Imt it proved rather a disagreeable morsel, from 
its quills, in Pmcirs mouth; and by management lie b?u 
got very intimate with it, and they commune in a friendly 
manner, and Pinch is very happy with liis new aeqnalntance. 

“I have been very many hours in Paritament lately: it 
relieves me, so far, tlat I am forced out of all tboaghts shout 
myself for tho time being. Jloro to-morrow. I am so urged 
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about apj)canng at llic inJilallnJion at Oxford, that I begin to 
believe it next to impossible to escape nltogctbcr.’' 

Lord J^/dofi to Lndt/ F. J, Fanhrs. — (Mvtracl.) 

(Mny 28 tli, isni.) 

“I bear that the ^liuistcrs, ns to some of whom we beard 
so positively ibat tliev bad resigned, liave made Tip tbeir 
quarrel. Tlic fact seems to be lliat tbey bave, by tbeir mea- 
sures, fallen so far short of doing all ibat tbc nulienls ex- 
pected of ibcm, (bat, if any of ibem quitted, tbey could not 
tell bow to get persons to supply tbeir jdaees : — and, on tbe 
otber band, nobody, as a new ^Ministry, if tbey all resigned, 
could nndertake tlic Clovcrmucnt. 'j'lic present Parliament 
would not support new ]^Iinl>tcrs, ns being altogctber or 
nearly nltogctbcr republicans: and new ^linisters now, 10/. 
bonscbolders being so numerous, coubl not get a House of 
Commons better than tbe deplorably bad one we now bave. 
There is notbins: for tbe count rv but tbe enieacv of our 
prayers, ‘0 save the eountiy, Heaven!’ — if our prayers 
could be of any avail. How diflerent in tbe lime of poor 
Pitt, whose incmoiy will be celcbr.ilcd by a l^itt Club to- 
morrow ! In discharge of my ])lcdgc, given near thirty years 
ago, that I would attend tbe annual commemoration as long 
as I lived, I sliall endeavour to attend.” 

Lord Eldon liad been misinformed ns to the teiTnin- 
ation of the ministerial dihcrences mentioned in the 
foregoing letter. On the day before lie wrote it, the 
final resignations of four of the j\Iinisters were already 
given in. ]\Ir. Ward, the present member for Sheffield, 
then representing St. Alban’s, had announced a motion 
for the 27th of May, by which he was to propose 
the passing of a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons, that the temporal possessions of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland (reduced as they had been by the 
Temporalities Bid of the preceding year) stiU ex- 
ceeded the spiritual wants of the people, and that 
the distribution of Church property was a matter 



for the discretion of Parliament. This avowal of on 
intention to seize, or, as it was called, to appro- 
priate^ Church property for State purposes, gave alarm 
to the more scrupulous section of the Cabinet: and 
on the day of the motion, Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, Lord Eipon, and the Dote of Eichmond, 
unable to acquiesce in the principle of “appropria- 
tion,” besought the King’s permission to quit their 
offices. They were succeeded respectively by Kr. 
Spring Eice, Lord Auckland, Lord Carlisle, and 
Lord Conyngham, the lost taking no seat in the 
Cabinet. The Ministry, so modified, went on till 
July, when certain circumstances connected with the 
administration of Irish affairs induced the resig- 
nation of Earl Grey, the only Cabinet Minister reso- 
lutely determined on maintaining the authority of the 
law in Ireland. The rest of the Whig Cabinet, though 
thrown into temporary confusion hy the loss of their 
leader, soon settled tbemsdves ogom; and, bring 
gatliored under the wings of Lord Melbourne, went 
quietly through the remainder of the Session. 

Lord Eldon fulfilled the intention espressed by him 
in the foregoing letter, of attending the anniversary of 
the Pitt Club on the 29th; but it was for the last 
time. His strength was now no longer equal to that 
sort of exertion. He appears to have been present nt 
every anniversary from 1808 to 1884, botli included, 
with the exception of the years 1810 end 1816. There 
was no commemoration in 1830, King George IV. 
being then in his Inst illness. 

On the 4th of June, his birth-day, his family 
dined with him. Lord Encombe had a note from him 
the day before, saying, 
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‘‘ Deal' Eiiconibc. 

" To be as fashionable as J can be, — a iblng 1 have always 
aimed ab — I trouble you to say that 1 shall dine on the 
4th at half jiast six instead of six. 

“Yours most anectionately, 

“Eldon.” 


Lord Khhm to TAidij P. J. Jinnhea. 

“ .Ttino r»tli (isa 1 ). 

“ I wish I deserved h:df the attention which was shown to 
me yesterday on account of my birth-day, ])crsonnlly and by 
letters from diflerent jiarb of the country. 1 suppose 1 may 
have enemies — that there may be some who don't think 1 de- 
serve to have a good opinion entertained of me; bnt Thavc the 
satisfaction of knowing that, take the community through, 
I could almost confidently assert that you would with dinicully 
find another individual who receives, even from his enemies, 
so many demonstmtions of kindness and regard. 

H ♦ 

“Pinchcr’s duty. — He treats his ])lay-fcllow with much 
tenderness, and brings him — the hedge-hog — up stairs in 
his mouth to show him to me.” 

It had been resolved b}' the Government, in order 
to lay a foundation for further measures on the sub- 
ject of the Irish Church, to issue a Commission, for 
inquiring into the proportion between the endovTiients 
and the spiritual wants of all the parishes in Ireland, 
and for ascertauiing the numbers of the Pi’otestant and 
Eoman Catholic population in each. This Coiumission 
being made the subject of a motion by Lord "Wicklow 
in the House of Lords, 

Lord Eldon desired to sa)’-, that, if there were any of 
their Lordsliips, or any portion of his countrymen, who 
regarded his opinion as an old lawyer, he did there, in his 
place, solemnly deny that the State had any right to appro- 
priate the property of the Church at all. If there were any 
who would value his opinions when he was gone from amongst 

VOL. in. Q 
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tliem, ho now left H behmd him as his solemn tnd dcHbento 
declaration, that no lawyer on earth conld prove that, luajord- 
mg to any known prinrople of law, thi* alleged turjdui conld 
be appropriated to any other than Chordi porposca.” 

EitracU cf Letter* from Lord Eldon to Zeidy F. J. Baniu. 

“ SctimUj {Jane 7ti, 16«). 

“ "We had a very interesting debate in the House of Lords 
last night. The nature of the motion, which was mode by 
Lord Wicklow in a very good speech, naturally introduced, 
as conibatantB npon the floor, the MinlstorB who have re- 
mained in, and the Ministers who have gone out They 
talke<l of their feelings of kindness for each other, as if they 
had been sweethearts parted. Lord Grey talked os if ho 
meant that the Protutant Church of Ireland Bbonld dlrido 
good things with another church in Ireland. The ci-nunisters 
insisted against any of tho good things of the Chnrcli, if 
thero was over so much too much belonging to it, being taken 
from it Grey insisted that tho State had a right to dispose 
of what the Church bad too much, tu the State ihov^Hjiroper, 
There was littlo opportunity for on old lawyer to speak. I 
only therefore said, that I absolutely denied tho right — right 
ond arbitrary power arc two \'cry differtmt things, — but I 
totally denied that, according to Uw, tbo State had any such 
right I did not know wholhor (if» when hereafter tho great 
debate upon this important subject should como on, I shouhl 
not bo personally present) tho House would do roc tbo 
honour to remember tliat, as an old lawyer, I in my place 
denied tho right of tho State to exercise any sneh power of 
dispoiing of Church prof>crty os was claimed ; but that I was 
determined to take tho chance of its being recollected. 

" To-morrow evening I go part of tho way to Oxford.” 

“Seniij (JoM Sih, lS5t). 

** From Maidenhead to-roorrow morning I go to Oxfonl. 
08 the Duke of 'Wellington and I ore, on lliat day, to <h'no 
with tbo Vice-Chancellor, nt hw hou«o in Unirer>ity College, 
where he gives us both beds and without more eonipiny than 
ourselves, I believe. I om forced to roort » little forwinl 
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to-day, on account of tlic difficulty of getting liorscs for the 
Avh ole journey, if the whole is tried to-uiorroM% The earnest 
desire expressed to me by so many of the University, tlmt I 
should at least make my appearance there on this occasion, 
and the reasons, of a public nature and with reference to 
public interests, arc so strong for my doing so, tliat- repairing 
there lias appeared to me nuavoidnhlc ; but, after I have licen 
there enough to satisf}’' the reasons for my going at. all, I 
shall quit, and not stay the business throughout. 

'\Yliat you will have seen in the pajiers is true enough, 
that I could not be heard the other night in the House of 
Lords. Indeed I made no ctTort to be heard, but if I had, 
I should not have succeeded: for, though my head is ns 
cajiablc of meditating upon weighty subjects ns it ever was, 
and my incmoiy as retentive ns it ever was, my voice has 
become (as at my time of life is natural, I believe always the 
ease) weaker, and yet, I assure you, because I know it will 
be a comfort so to assure you, that my general strength and 
health are a gi’eat deal imjirovcd : indeed, no attention to it 
has been spared by my medical adviser.” 

In a letter to Lady Frances, written on the 15tli of 
June, the day of his return to London from the 
Oxford installation, he gives this account of his own 
movements. 


“ Sunday (June 15tb, 1854; Tvritten from London). 

“ In my way to Oxford I met with nothing to make my 
journey difficult, till I arrived at Henley, where I found car- 
riages of all descriptions stopped for want of horses, — ladies 
and gentlemen and noblemen strolling about, till those horses 
that had been written for and promised should come back 
from the next stage towards Oxford, to which the poor 
horses had, poor fellows I taken two jommeys in the course of 
the morning and back again, and should be ready to under- 
take a third. As I was to dine at the Vice-Chancellor’s, a 
Henley man, not an innkeeper, accommodated me with a 
pair of liis own, and I got to Benson, and from thence to 
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Oxford, 'witli another pair firom the inn at Benson, bot so 
tired, poor fellowi 1 that it Traa moet distresBing to eco than 
in my progresa. I did arrive, however, at the Yicc-Chan- 
oellor'i in time ; and, a little after, arrived also at the Vice- 
chancellor’s the Bake of TVolUngtom Ho, as well as I, was 
obliged to moke his entrance into Oxford with only a pair of 
IxtoT miserably tired hack post-horses. "Wo were both lodged, 
thronghont the whole time, at the Vioo-ChancelloT’B hcmsc, 
and our parties in it were comfortably small. 

“ The next morning was a fine morning, and the proces- 
sion from University College to the Theatre was oil on foot, 
throngh countless nmlritudes m the stesets, cheering and 
hunaing as wc passed along. In this procession were almost 
nil the doctors in divinity and law, except the bishops ; and 
in this, as there generally ore in such spectacles, somo very 
■well dressed pickpockets, ono of whom contrived to empty 
the pockets of Lady Sldmouth’e maid, who unfortunately hod 
a good deal of cash in it, — I believe about fifteen poundi. 
This genteel pickpocket was dressed in ocademical gown and 
robes. 

• •••«• 

“ Tbo dinner that dny woa given, and a very splcndwl 
dinner it was, in University College. I cor\)nttcTt that wo 
had thirty Peers or more at our honquet. Iho hall of Uni- 
vorsity College has been put, by repairs, ond omamenti, and 
embolliahments, in a state of perfect beauty. ^Vo liad some 
good speeches after dinner, ond I did, in that yay, os wdl a* 

I could. Tim company sat long, and ofterwards most of 
tlicm went to tiro concert, but I did not adventure so to do.” 

The admission of Doctors in the Tlicatrc, which 
Imd begun on the Tncsdny, was continued on the 
"Wednesday. Tlic following arc the particulnrs of 
tbo ceremonial a* fur as it n^rded Lord Kldon and 

bis grandson Lord Eldon, by virtue of bU ofTicc 

of ITigb Steward, was seated in the Theatre on the 
right band of the Chancellor. Ulion it cuinc tolxinl 
Encombe’s turn to be presented for receiving hts 
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Doctor’s degree, tlicre was great applause and the 
looks of all were turned to Lord Eldon, whose eyes 
were fixed upon his grandson. Dr. Ehillimore as Law 
Professor, taking Lord Encombe by the hand, pre- 
sented him to the Chancellor and Convocation with 
these words : — 

“ lusignissune CanceUarie, vosque egregii Procura- 
tores, proBsento vohis praenohilem ^drura, Johannem 
Scott,yice-ComitemEncombc, c CoUegioNovo, Artium 

Maffistrura, et Honoratissimi Coniitis de Eldon ” 

This name had scarcety passed the Professor’s lips, 
when there arose a universal shout of loud and en- 
thusiastic cheering. Lord Eldon had stood up when 
his grandson approached, hut was quite overcome by 
this bui’st of kind feeling toward himself and liis 
family. Leaning his arm on the cushion of his 
desk, he covered his face. Wlien the first applause 
had subsided, the Professor resumed — “ Comitis de 
Eldon” — but a second burst dro-wned iiis voice for 
several minutes longer. Dr. Phillimore found that 
it would be quite impossible to get on if he men- 
tioned this name again, so when silence was obtained 
he continued — “ unicum Nepotem, ut admittatur ad 
gradum Doctoris in Jure Civih, honoris causal.” 

The Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor, rising and 
taking ofP his cap, according to the usage, pronounced 
the formal admission : “ Yir honoratissime, ego, auc- 
toritate me^ et totius Universitatis, admitto te ad 
gradum Doctoris in Jure Civili, honoris caus^.” — 
Upon which Lord Encombe, advancing, ascended the 
steps of the Chancellor’s chan*, to receive his hand. 
The cordiality of the Duke’s manner in welcoming his 

Q 3 
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young friend drew cheers fix)m the assembly: 
and ■when Lord Encombe, instead of proceeding at onc6 
to hifl place among the Doctors, turned aside, and 
taking Lord Eldon^s hand, bowed himself respectfully 
and affectionately upon it, the expressions of sjonpathy 
with the young noHeman were repeated by the specta- 
tors more ■warmly still, in approbation of the intelli- 
gible a(iknowledgment thus given by him, of the largo 
measure in which he felt himself indebted to his 
grandfether for so popular a recq)tiom The ngod 
Earl, after gazing on his grandson for some moments 
with OTorflo^wing eyes, again sank his head upon the 
desk before him amid continuing peals of applause, 
and covered his face ■with his hands ftxnn the view of 
the enthusiastic multitude. During the cheers, the 
Duke of Cumberland reached across Lord Eldon to 
take Lord Encombo’s hand- Sevcml other nohlcmon 
then offered their greotinga, and the Duko of Wel- 
lington -was so occupied in watching the heir of his 
ancient friend, that the Professor had actually b^un 
the presentation of the next candidate, when he per- 
ceived the ChanccUor'sbackstilltumcd to him; upon 
which ho stopped, until ho could recover the Duke’s 
attention. 

Zord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banker — (Extract.) 

** WtfdnwUy nljbt (June llth, 1M4) 

“ This has been a very gratirjing dnj — I have been qni(e 
overcome by the treatment I rccoivetl in the Theatre to-dar; 
it alrooet nntlKiritci mo to (oy that I Iiare p}Kmt a dfe, so cm 
to gain a degree of cstiumtion, which 1 had no i<Ifa I j»o<- 
It affected roe extremely," 
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Lord Eldon to Lady F. J, Banlics. — (Extract.) 

“ Tlmrsclay (June 12tli, 183-1). 

" It is quite overpowering to have met with the congm- 
tulations of multitudes^ great multitridcs, here, upon the 
reception of my name in the Theatre yesterday over and over 
again. Wlien Encomhe had his degree, the manner in which 
the Duke of Wellington received and handed him up to me, 
the people calling out ^ Eldon,’ was affecting beyond any 
thing I ever met.” 

“ I will tell you,” said Lord Eldon some time 
afterwards to Mrs. Forster, “ what charmed me very 
much when I left the Theatre, and was trying to get 
to my carriage : — one man in the crowd shouted out, 
‘ There is old Eldon — cheer liim, for he never ratted ! ’ 
I was very much delighted, for I never did rat. I 
will not say I have been right through life — I may 
have been wrong — but I tvill say that I have been 
consistent.” 

Lord Eldon left Oxford on the Friday, and, taldng 
Earley Court in his way home, passed Friday even- 
ing and Saturday there. Lady Sidmouth, writing to 
Mrs. Farrer, says, “ My uncle spent two delightful 
“ days here, much to my father’s satisfaction.” On 
the Sunday, the 15 th, Lord Eldon got back to Hamil- 
ton Place and wrote that letter to Lady Frances 
Bankes, of which an extract has aLeady been given. 
Some further passages of it are now subjoined, in 
which his narrative is continued, with reference to 
Wednesday the 11th and to the remaiuder of his 
stay at Oxford. 

During the remainder of my stay at Oxford I moved, 
wherever and Avhenever I went, with the Duke in his carriage. 
The ceremonials* began in the Theatre in the course of the 


* Of the Wednesday. 
Q 4 
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morning, and a large bery of Doctors in Civil Law were 
created: some most loudly cbccrod, aome Bligbtly, and Bomo 
hardly nt all,- — tho mnltittido in the Theatre quite nproarknu, 
— * Dovrn with all Whig pickpoc^ts, Greys, fire. ficc. &c. I * 
I am told the scene among tho mnlthnde b^oro we got there 
was the most ajmiHipg posalblo. After wo reached the Theatre, 
tho whole ceremonial was condocted with tho greatest rcqxret 
to ns; and poor Lord Eldon had a largo sh^ of it We 
dined at Christ Church. 

“ The next day we went to chorch, and heard a charity 
sermon for the benefit of the Hodtdifib Infirmary, preached 
hy the Bishop of Oxford. The aermon was a good one, and 
the collection for the charity, I was told, was exactly donHo 
what it was when Gronvillo was installed as Chancellor. We 
nil dined at St John’s College, wore most sntnpfnously cn- 
tertainod, and had some good speeches. 

** Tho morning when I left Oxford tho Follows of tho 
CoUego desired to wait upon mo in a body to take their 
ksavc, which they did in a most gratifying manner. 

" Deeply os I hare been afiected by what lias passed, and 
mneh as I was afraid I should bo fatigued, I really think I 
am tho better for it" 

The Fellows hero raonrioned were tlioso of Univer- 
sity College, where ho had been educated. 

Tho lost Parliamentary discussion, in which Lord 
Eldon took any prominent port, was originated by 
himself. Tho Judges had been summoned to attend 
the House of Lords on a certain day, and when they 
came, neither tho Chancellor, nor the Deputy Speaker, 
nor any Law Lord, was present to receive tlicm. 

Iionl Eldon, on the 20th of June, cornplaiocd of tlii* 
oiniislfm, as contravening both tho forms and the dignity of 
tltc ITouse. lie announced his intention to moTO.tlut tltc 
opinionf of tho judges should never bo dcliveretl In tlat 
llouic, except In the prci*cnco of some one of tlic LonI< 
named in the CommUdon of Deputy Speaker. 
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The Lord Chancellor explained the accident hy which this 
inconvenience had been incurred. 

Lord Eldon said that he himself, when obliged to be absent^ 
had always taken care to communicate with the individual who 
Avas to sit in his stead. 

Several other Peers having spoken, and there ap- 
pearing to be a very general feeling, as expressed by 
the Duke of Cumberland, that such an occurrence 
Avould never again take place, — 

Lord Eldon said, that after what had fallen from several 
ISToble Lords, he should decline making his motion. 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Banhes. — (Extract.) 

“ Saturday' (June 28tb, 1834). 

“ It pleased the Great Ruler of the world on this day, 
three years ago, to take unto himself my poor dear Bessy, 
the partner of my life for so many, many long years. His 
wiU be done I He wUl pardon sorrow and grief, — but not 
complaint. I will not complain. In sorrow I may grieve. — 
I wi’ote this last sentence half an hour ago. I am relieved by 
writing it, and by reflection upon my duty.” 

Of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, Lord Eldon 
•AVi’ites thus : — 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bankes. — (Extract.) 

“ "Wednesday (July 23rd, 1834). 

Heaven grant that this new mode of treating the poor 
and needy may not bring forth those fruits, whieh I for one 
anticipate. They are to proceed in this hazardous measm’e 
to-night : but ‘ unto their assembly mine honotm shall not be 
united.””^ 

The name of Lord Eldon occurs only three times 
in the Parbamentary Reports after the 20th of June 
in this year, and on none of these occasions did -his 

* “ Unto their assembly, mine honour, he not thou united.” — 

Genesis, chap. xlix. v. 6. 
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speech exceed a few wordB. On the lost of tbem, 
July the 26th, an intimation haviug been thrown 
out by LfOrd AVhamcIHfo that the Lords, in rejecting 
the Great Western Railway Bill under the cirenm- 
stances which attended that rejection, had token a 
course likely to injure them in the confidence of the 
country, 

Lord Eldon b^ged to seqaaint the Noble Lord that ho 
had given his vote npon oonscicntlons grotrads, and that bo 
was not to be told such a vote would bo injurious to thdr 
Lordships in tho estimation of the people. 

Lord Whamcliffe explained, that having voted consden- 
tionsly himself, he did not mean to charge any one of thof 
Lordships with having voted less consdontiouBly. 

Lord Eldon was very popular with cliUdrcn. TIio 
following letter is from tho grandiathcr in his eighty- 
fourth year, to the grandson in his fifth, a little boj' 
of Lady Frances's, named Eldon Snrtocs Bankes. 

“My very dear little Eldon, July lotb, 

*' Momma sent mo yoor pretty letter to graDdpojia. I was 
very much pleased with it indeed, and I send you my most 
affectionoto loro in return for it. I understand that yon put 
tho letters together, and that Mamma copied tho letters to 
put together in her own letter to roc. 

“I hopo now soon to see you, and your dear brother and 
dear sister soon. Do sure yon give roy love to them, and 
accept it yourself. 

“I am theirs and yours roost affectionately, 

“Eldon'." 

“ Pinchcr sends you nil his love." 

In tho beginning of August, Iionl Eldon pai«l 
another visit to his Durimm estate ; and ^liss FoiNtcr, 
who was with him there, Bup, “ In 1834 my venerable 
uncle UT 13 remarkably cheerful, and upiiearcd to ha^'l: 
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great pleasure in seeing various relations and friends. 
Our party consisted, in addition to my dear uncle 
Lord Eldon, of my brother (Mr. Forster), Mr. and 
Mrs. Burdon-Sanderson, and Mr. and ]\Irs. James 
j\Ianisty. All passed a couple of days with us at 
Kusheyford and at Eldon. ‘ AFell, Ellen,’ said Lord 
Eldon to ]\Iiss Forster, ‘ when you and I meet in the 
Newcastle assembly rooms, we vnM open the ball.’ 
— Ellen: ‘Yes, uncle; remember you are engaged 
to me.’ — Lord Eldon : ‘ I will not forget ; and we 
will call for “ Jack’s alive,” — that will be the proper 
tune — “ Jack’s alive.” ’ ” 

On his return to Encombe, about tlie middle of 
August, he meditated a Susit to Lord Rolle, at Bicton, 
in Devonshire ; but this design, becoming known, led 
to a plan for presenting him with the freedom of 
Exeter at a public meeting, to be followed by a dinner : 
and the result was, that being unwell and disinchned 
to appear unnecessarily in pubhc, he thouglit it best 
to give up the Devonshire excursion altogether. The 
freedom, however, was unanimously voted and sent to 
him ; and to the Mayor’s letter announcing this tribute 
of respect he returned the following answer : — 

“ Sir, “ September, 1834. 

“ I have had the honour to receive, upon my return home 
the evening before yesterday, the communications wliich have 
been made to me respecting the unanimous resolution in the 
chamber at Exeter, that the freedom of that loyal and most 
respectable city should be presented to me, in testimony of 
the high estimation in which the body regards what they are 
pleased to consider as a long, useful, public life. 

“ I deem it a very high honour to have received this tes- 
timony, which I humbly trust I have through a long and 
laborious life endeavoured to merit, by every effort in my 
power to secure for posterity those national blessings in 
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Clrarcli and State which I have ever thought to bo the duty 
of all m thtf cotmtiy to preserve mumpaircd. Of the eonicst- 

nesa of my endeavoan, nobody, I trn^ can nausonably doubt 
God grant, that, together with tho muted efforts of othens 
those endcftvonn may be BuccesafuL 

"I have, &C. &c.” 

Lord Stowell’fl state of mmd was now such that he 
hardly understood tho passing erenta of the time 
Lord Eldon’s letter to him, announcing the birth of 
Lord Encombe’s eldest daughter, is written with on 
evident distrust of Lord StowcU’s power to appre- 
hend it 

"My dear Brother, (Aojj 28th, ISSI ) 

" I leara by letter, that my -grandson, Lord Encombe, 
—who is tho only son, you know, of my dcccafcd eldest son, 
poor John, whoso beautiful epitaph you wrote, — hwhada 
daughter born tho other day — whoso birth renders mo ft 
great-grandfather, o titJo that makes mo of Tcnconble years. 

" Boliove mo, from my heart, dear brother, 

" lours most affoctionatcly, 

“ Eluo^ • 

Lord Encombe was now jn treaty for tho purchD.«o 
of a residence at Shirley, near Croydon He took 
possession in jforember, when Lord Eldon mndo him 
ft present of tho purchase-mono) for the property 
08 it then stood 

Lord Eldon to Lord Fneombr ~ (Extract ) 

“ Dear Encotnbe, (hrmkcJ, CcrfeC»M> ?»ot 13 tli,I 831 ) 

“ I now and then p«rp into my old school books I find 
Tully abusing hii coantrymeo, as hcortiJv as I am grumhhng 
at mine, for their rumoui practKca and projects, to male the 
wealthy part of the people diai^ plneca with tlw poorer 
order*, and to convineo the latter that exchange w not rob- 
bay, though all u parted with on one iide, oml nethho on the 
other taken. I took up to clmrch on SumUyu little iJl 
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Greek Testament, hoping to read in Greek -when the clergy- 
man was reading the second lesson in English, — having 
strong spectacles too ; — hut my cyos are so altered that I 
found they would not do, and that I must employ my cars 
only, for instruction of this sort.” 

Loi'd Eldon to Miss Forster. — (Extrack) 
f' Dear Ellen, “Corfe Castle, Nov. 14tli, 18.34. 

“ AVhen I wrote to your dear mother, I at first intended 
to make it a joint letter to you and her. But, seeing that 
all the newspapers, the Newcastle papers among the rest, 
represented me to he of the tender age of ninety , I was afniid 
that she might supjiosc that there might he more of a flirtation 
between two young people than she might altogether approve. 
I leave it therefore to your good judgment, whether you will 
subject this little epistle to her perusal. That I am very 
fond of you, you must not dispute. 

“ I had a very dull journey from Bnsheyford : how should 
it he otherwise ? I had left those I liked to he with, and I 
had no company except that of an individual, now generally 
spoken of as ^ Poor old Eldon.’ Hero I arrived, however, 
at last, and got home to my cottage, which, being situated in 
a deep valley, is not seen till you reach the door of the house. 
I remember Dr. "Warren, when he once came here upon a 
medical visit, exclaimed, ^ Well, I have got to your den at 
dastl’ In that den I have been pretty generally confined 
since I entered it ; I am, however, as well as I can expect to 
be.” 

On the 10th of November in this year, 1834, the 
death of Earl Spencer, the father of Lord Althorp, 
■withdrew the latter from the sphere of the House of 
Commons, where he had acted as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the Government. Lord 
Melbourne, in consequence of that change, prepared 
to submit some new arrangements of office to the 
King, and presented himself on the 14th for the pur- 
pose of taking his Majesty’s pleasure respecting them. 
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The King, most imexpectedlj, declared his intention 
of referring the re-construction of his Ministry to the 
Dute of TTcllington ; who, being accordingly desired 
to wait upon his Majesty, recommended that the 
formation of the Government should be committed to 
Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert Peel, then abroad, was 
instantly su mm oned homo; and the Government, in 
the interim, went on provisionally under the Duke of 
Wellmgton. 

Lord Eldon to Lord Encoraht. — (Extract.) 

“ Simdiy (Nor. Mrd, 1834 ; imttan Encemte). 

To the moment I am wridog, I have had no letter from 
those, who would horotoforo have courted my advice or been 
dvil enough to pretend to a«k it** 

• ••••• 

• ilondaj (TtaUcrlp*). 

" Sinoo I wrote what precedes this I have had a vtty ctrfl 
letter from the Duke of 'W’eHington. It tclU mo nothing 
matorml; and, until Peel comce, it could noi tell mo anything 
materioL" 

Shortly after writing thus, he says in a letter to 
Lady F. J. Bankes, 

“ The * Standard ’ of yerterday contains, in an article from 
eomo other paper, that (he intended arrangement for the Earl 
of Eldon haa failed. No euch ormngoment could have foii«i, 
for no Mveb was intended ; and Lonl Eldon b too olil, and too 
wiec, again to rainglo in miniatcrial amuigcmcntj. I think 
nothing wDl bo done, as to any euch, with rcapcct to anybody, 
till Peel comes home." 

Lord Eldon to Lord Enromhe. 

(Written at Encombo; rccoreJ Dee. 4t}i, 1834.) 

Dear Eneombo, 

« Tbougli I hare nothing to write about, 1 send my afTee- 
tions to you, IxmUa, and Infontola- 

“ Hero *ti>c stormy winds do Wow ' frcmen»!ou<Iy, and 1 
rcnllj- thought, in the hut nigltt, Iittnwn the winJ owl tlio 
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rain, the glass in my bed-room windows would have been 
demolished. I lost, however, no panes ; but being kept awake 
through the night, and often getting out of bed, I lost my 
sleep ; and to-day I have a return of the — in my back.” 

Lord Stowell’s faculties were now decaying rapidly. 
Lord Sidmoutli, in a letter to Lord Eldon of the 
same month, speaks of the invalid state of Lady 
Sidmouth, in whom, though not until a later period 
(April 26th 1842), the issue of Lord Stowell became 
extinct. He also refers to the general state of the 
country. 

“ 12th December, 1834. 

The prospect is improving ; but the political hoiizon is 
not yet clear; nor can it ever be what it once was. Tour 
niece is at Earley Coui*t : 

‘ As one who, suffering all, yet suffers nothing.’ 

Her patience and equanimity are equal to her trials, which 
are indeed severe; but if they should be continued much 
longer, they must, I fear, break her down.” 

Lord Eldon to Lady F. J. Bankes. — (Extracts.) 

“ Christmas Day, 1834. 

You may most confidently believe me when I say you 
have had, and will have, the grateful feelings of everybody in 
the parish for the charities which you have shown in the 
matter of the schools and in other matters here : you deserve 
those grateful feelings, and what is really so fuUy deserved, 
beUeve me, wiU never be Avithheld from you. 

“ Don’t, my dear Fan, allow your spirits to be affected by 
any considerations about me. I say most conscientiously that 
if my life is, — as indeed I know, and have reason to be 
thankful that it is, — in any way dependent upon you, my 
way long to preserve it is to see you enjoying that degree 
of spirits, which, under all circumstances, denoting your rea- 
sonably good health, will bestow such health, with Grod’s 
blessing, upon me. My reflections, since I came down here. 
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upon what I have obaerred with rcfcronco to yon, my dear 
Fan, liaro worked such a ^umgo in my health for the better, 
that wo have now a very reasonable prospect of continunneo 
of it, under Providonco, for n time, of which thorc tetu, in 
my own jodgmont, rcry little prospect Ton, under God’s 
blessing, may prolong my life, oven ns loi^ as tho medictl 
men comfortably told mo it would be prohmgod. God bless 
you — o\ cr bless you — over bless you.” 

Tlio two great political parties had been ansioTialy 
prqwiring for the e.Tpecfed dissolntion of Pnrlmment, 
and a number of rcspectablo and influeutiol magis- 
trates and clergymen of the Southern division of the 
county of Durham hod solicited Lord Encombe to 
stand for that district. This he declined, in an oblig- 
ing letter to ilr. Cartwright of Norton, through whom 
tho invitation had been communicated. 

Sir Robert Peel, who on tho 9th of December had 
arrived in London and accepted the office of First 
Lord of the Treasuiy, completed the compoaition of 
his Ministry about the end of December. The Dote, 
Lord Aberdeen, and Mr. Goulbum, were the Secre- 
taries of State respectively for the Foreign, the Colo- 
nial, and the Home Departmenta ; SirHenry Hardinge, 
Mr. Herries, and Mr. Alexander Baring, had seats in 
the Cabinet, the first os Secretary for Ireland, the 
second ns Secretary at TFar, and the third as President 
of the Board of Trade ; and Lord Lyndhurst was again 
Lord Chancellor. 
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1835, 1836. 

LtiTxnR or sm n. rnrr. to i.oun r.i.noK : pr.vt't or i.ord r.i.DOx’s 
A^'s^’^:R. — LKTTi'.Rs rR0>r rouo r.u)OK to loud r.NcOMiir. and 

L.VDV r. J. lUNKKS. IM'-SIGNATIOX 01' SIR K. AND lU'.TUnN 

OF MFXBOURNi: MINISTRY. FOURTH AHSIT OT' FORD F.I.DON TO 

DURHAM: HIS .VDVICi: AGAINST RFSIGNATIONS. CORFOIUTION 

nnx: lkttf.r from ford fa.don to ford v.ncomrf.. — autumn 

IN DORSFTSniRi: : MONUMF.NTS AND INSCRIPTIONS. — FF.TTI'.R OF 
LORD ELDON TO LORD KENYON: — TO FORD E.VCOMRF.. — FF.TTERS 
FROM LORD SIDMOUTH TO FORD ELDON : DEATH, .MONUMENT, 
AND CIFULVCTER OF LORD STOIVEFF. 

In the formation of the Government, Sir Robert Peel 
felt, as did Lord Eldon liimself, that from the great 
age of the venerable Earl, any tender of oflice to him 
would be an unmeaning compliment ; but, as a mark 
of his respect, the First Minister communiciited an 
outline of his own political views to Lord Eldon in a 
letter, of which some extracts are subjouied. 

Sir Robert Peel to the Earl of Eldon. — (Extract.) 

“Dear Lord Eldon, “Whilelmll Garden.', Jan. 1st, 1835. 

" Your long expcncnce in public life and devotion to your 
public duties will, I hope, have found an excuse for me, if, 
under tbe circumstances under which I was called to England, 
and the ineessant and most harassing occupation in Avhich I 
have been since engaged both night and day, I have appeared 
deficient, through my silence, in that respect which I most 
sincerely entertain for you, and which, but for the circum- 
stances to which I have referred, ought to have and would 
have dictated a much earlier communication to you on tbe 
VOL. in. 
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ffulgcot of tho poobon of public afllurB, and tbo coutbc whici 
I proposed RB tho Khig’a Afinirtcr to pursno. 

” That couTBO has been now sufilaently indicated by the 
pnbho dcolarabons which I haTO been oiHod upon to Tnatrn^ 
and by tho appomtmentB which hare tnVrm jdaco, on my 
ndvico, to tho chief offices of tho King’s Gorernmont. It 
onlj rctnamB for mo, therefore, to apologise to you for a 
seeming inodvcrtonco and inattention which would be wboDy 
fit vnnanco witli my real foldings, and to express an 
hope that tho Administration over which I preside will entitle 
Itself by its nets to your rapport and coafidcncc. 

• «•••• 

** Bohovo mo, my dear Xiord, with tho smecrest respect, 
and best wishes for your continood health and happmeas, 

** Most laithftilly yours, 

“ IV E/ght non. •• EonEBT PeiX.* 

** TV Earl of ElJoo, ftc." 

Tho rongh draft of Lord Eldoa’a answer, foimd 
among hia papers, is os follows — 

"Dear Sir Robert Feel, CJiiLlS45) 

** I don’t delay acknowledging the receipt of your tmd 
** letter, which, being directed to Encombe, did not reach that 
** place till after I had left it, and has been returned firom 
** thence. 

“ If I forbear to enter mto any statements respecting the 
** subjects mentioned m that letter, I might be thought dif- 
“ respectful in deleymg my acknowledgments for the kmd- 
“ ness and respect you haiu been pleased to express towards 
« me, — a d^y which might not he thought sufficiently 
“ opologised for, by obaerrabons which oould only apply to 
“ s^jects which I understand you to have been already fuDy 
« determined npon.” 

Xjxrd JEHdoJi to Lord EkcOTiic.— -(Extract) 

(Franked, Jan. 81 ft, 1885) 

• • * • • • 

“ There is come out o print of Diogenes with fus lantborn 
i, -r.hin[T the warU for hanert mmn. Ho .ppenn lugUr 
delighted m finding poor Lord Eldon, irlioee imoge bo k 
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holding forth in a stronger likeness of that poor old gen- 
tleman than I have yet seen.” 

ft # * * * ^ 

The Session, which was opened by the King in 
person on the 24th of February, commenced with a 
full attendance of Peers, among whom Lord Eldon 
was in his place. He wrote next day to Lord En- 
combe as follows : — 

Lord Eldon to Lord Encomhe. — (Extract.) 

‘‘My dear Encomhe, Wednesday, (Feb. 25th, 1835). 

“ As I shall see you soon, I shall not trouble you scarcely 
with mention of what has been passing in Parhament. A few 
days ago it was expected that there would be a great ma- 
jority in the House of Lords against the Ministers. By ex- 
treme diligence, by Peers beginning to feel that, if they 
expect their descendants to succeed to their property*, the 
House was such last night, that the discontented did not ven- 
ture even to divide against the address. Let anybody read 
the notices of motion, given in the Commons last night, and 
avoid seeing, if it be possible, the danger of negligence about 
their political duties. I sat last night in the House of Lords 
till between twelve and one — tiU all in that House was over. 
I certainly would much rather have sat by my fireside, 
quietly, and enjoying the comforts of conversation : but, as 
one individual, I will not belong to the assembly of those, 
who look only to personal ease, enjoyment, and comfort, and 
will not see to what the intentions of some appear to be, as 
affecting their posterity, and it may be themselves ere long.” 

Lord Eldon’s last judicial sitting in the House of 
Lords was on the case of White v. Baugh, 9th March 
1835. ■ 

Extracts of Letters from Lord Eldon to Lady F. J Bankes. 

(March, 1835.) 

“ The House of Commons seems to be more like a bear- 
garden than a meeting of gentlemen, and when I remember 

* Sic in orig. 

E 2 
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tbo gentlemanly conduct tliot there tear obeervable in that 
House, on both sides, and read what the nature of conduct 
note is there, I look forward as to the public, with Tcry 
gloomy apprehonsions indeed, and with DstoniBhment how 
little those apprchcnsiona olToct others. 

** I hear tho Chunh Commissioners have made one report, 
but I have not yet been ablo to sco it Iho new hUnistets 
certainly have tho credit, if that bo creditable, of being in- 
clined to got os much popularity by what are called Refonns 
as their predecessors ; and, if they do not, ot prtJsont, go to 
the full length to which tho others were going, they will, at 
least, make so many important changes in Chnrch and State, 
that nobody con guesa bow far the precedents they estaHIah 
nmy load to changes of a very formidable land hereafter. 

” My CTcr dearest Fan, yon will soon be the beet politiomn 
in tho conntry, if I am not tho Tory worst in London ; bat 
I must not plague you oyery day with such dull ©pistke as 
those most bo which relate to such subjects. 

** I have got a curiosity — a rery neat inkitandj made out 
of tho remains of a very old beam of oak, which, I suppose 
for centuries, had formed port of one of the bouses of Parlia- 
ment lately buiut" 

(Mirth 1S350 

“ The DlssontcrB are pleased, but they seem not to disguise 
that they are not aatisfi^ I take it tlut the true friends of 
the Church ore ndther pleased nor satisfied. As to the Dis- 
senters, it is their nature not to be satisfied, as I can judge 
fium Tcry long experience.” 

The new Government, though strongly supported 
in the House of Lords, was bitterly opposed in the 
House of Commons; where the majority against 
Ministers, small as it was, (for it amounted not to a 
balance of thirty) was regarded by Sir Robert Peel as 
constituting, under all the circumstances of the time, 
a force too considerable to allow his retention of 
office with any public advantage. On the 8th of April, 
therefore, he acquainted the House that he and his 
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colleagues had on that morning placed their offices at 
the Kin g’s disposal. Lord Melbourne then returned 
to the head of the Government, Lord John Russell 
leading the House of Commons with the office of 
Secretary for the Home Department. The other 
members of the Cabinet were principally those who 
had belonged to Lord Melbourne’s former Ministry, 
with the very material exception, however, of Lord 
Brougham, who did not return to office. The Great 
Seal remained for some time in commission ; but was 
finally committed to the single keeping of Sir Charles 
Christopher Pepys, the Master of the RoUs, who became 
Lord Chancellor, with the title of Lord Cottenham. 
This was the last change in the custody of the Great 
Seal which Lord Eldon lived to see. The Ministers 
were unable to finish the Session of 1835 until the 
10th of September, when the King prorogued Par- 
liament in person. 

Early in August, Lord Eldon renewed his visit to 
his estates in Durham, and passed a few days at 
Rusheyford, where he was again joined by Mrs. and 
Miss Forster, and some others of his connexions. On 
one of his excursions, in passing with his solicitor, 
Mr. Alfred Bell, by the church at Sedgefield, he 
looked up at it for some moments, and then, turning 
round, said to him with great emotion, that it was in 
that church he had first seen his late Countess. 

Miss Forster has preserved a little piece of advice, 
pleasantly given by Lord Eldon to lilr. Hoult, the 
landlord of the inn at Rusheyford. “I hear, Mr. 
Hoult, that you are talking of retiring from business; 
but let me advise you not to do so. Busy people are 
very apt to think a life of leisure is a fife of happiness ; 

R 3 
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but believe mo, for I epcat from experience, when 
a man, who has been much occupied through life, 
arrivea at having nothing to do, he is very apt not to 
know what to do vHth himaflf. I am interested in this 
advice, ilr. Honlt, for I intend to come here every 
year for the next thirtj/ years, and I hope to find you 
fitill the landlord. And now good day ; and I trust, 
if Grod spores me, we shall all meet again next 
summer.” 

About the close of 1887, Lord Eldon, relating this 
to Mr. Farror, added, 

“ Next year, when I again visited Rusheyford, the 
landlord told me he had taken my advice, ond deter- 
mined not to give up his iniu It was advice given 
by mo in the spirit of thnt Principal of Brasenose, 
who, when he took leave of young men quitting coh 
lege, used to say to them, ‘ 1/et me give you one piece 
of advice : Cave de rerigoationibus.’— And very good 
advice too.” 

His vimt to Durham in August 1886 had been with- 
out notice to any of his fiiends in London. Indeed, 
from the time of Lady Eldon’s death, his movements 
were not infrequently abrupt. One reason for the 
concealment of his plans was his wish to avoid visit- 
ing country houses, to which he had numerous invi- 
tations whenever it was understood in what direction 
he proposed to travel. This year he returned from 
the North to Encombe toward the end of August. 

He had left Ixjndon, much discontented with the 
conduct of the Conservatives in not offering a stronger 
resistance to the Corporation BQL Against this mea- 
sure, says the Law Afagaaine, No. XTJF., 

“ He proteeted loudly in pnTflte, with feveriBh alarm, aa 
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rights shocked his sense of equity even more than the sweep- 
ing clauses of the Reform Act. To set at nought ancient 
charters as so many bits of decayed parchment, and destroy 
the archives of town-halls, seemed in the eyes of the old 
Magistrate, for so many years the guardian of corporate 
rights, a crowning iniquity. Pale as a marble statue, and 
confined to his house in Hamilton Place by infirmity, he 
would deprecate equally the temerity of Ministers and the 
madness of the people ; and his vaticinations, like the prophet’s 
scroll, were full to overflowing with lamentations and woe. 
His correspondence, for some years previously, had home 
marks of the troubled gloom with which he viewed the 
changes gradually darkening over all he had loved and 
venerated, till he felt almost a stranger to the institutions 
of his native laud.” 

Lord Eldon to Lord Encombe. — (Extraet.) 

(Franked, August 31st, 1835.) 

" I foimd, with hardly any exceptions, that the House of 
Lords, notwithstanding aU I could say for the information of 
those who formerly wotdd have listened to my humble advice, 
were determined to pass the bill such as it has now become ; 
and though I admit that Lyndhurst’s amendments do him great 
credit, — to the shame of the House of Lords, the biU finishes 
as one of the worst precedents, and as dangerous at least a 
precedent as any, to be found in the Journals of the proceed- 
ings of that House. They may call it, if they please, a Bill for 
the Improvement of Corporations. I must maintain that it 
is no other than a Bill of Pains and Penalties passed by the 
House of Lords in \i% judicial and legislative eharacter, without 
any evidence before it, whether we consider the King’s com- 
mission appointing Commissioners of Enquiry into Corpora- 
tions as legal or illegah If the Commission was illegal, evidence 
taken before Commissioners imder an illegal Commission could 
never, according to law, be considered as legal testimony any- 
where. If the Commission was legal, and the examination of 
witnesses under it produced a crop of lawful evidence, the 
House had not the evidence before it, so acquired, — for not 
only did not the Commissioners annex evidence or the testi- 

R 4 
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mony of wltncBses oxnmined, but, fts I imderetairf, if there wia 
any such testimony on oxnmination, the prodnction of it ttij 
roinBCsd to the ITouso of Lords. And it is TThimflicnl enough 
to SCO that Iloueo beginning with tho oxamination by Chtrl^ 
"Wothcrell in defence of his clients, boforo there was ono 
singlo word of evidcnco agtdnst thorn before the House, or, as I 
belioTO, thcro yet is. That tho Honao shcmld allow this, — that 
some Lords, of whom I hoped for bettor things, ihonH agree 
to this, — that I should bo nnablo to go down to tho House, from 
infirmity, to grapple with such proceedings, — has destroyed 
that quiet of mind with mo, which is so essential to bcaltL 
Savo my country, Heaven 1 is my morning and evening 
prayer ; but that it con be saved it cannot bo hoped. * Qoos 
Tult perdero dementat prius.’" 

In tho following month he had a visit from Mr. 
and Lodj Elizabeth Repton ; and during the greoter 
part of October Lord and Lady Encombe were there 
with their eldest dnaghtor, a little girl who won Lord 
Eldon's especial favour by her fondness for Fincher. 
He speaks of the chfld in one of his letters os the 
“ Prncher-loving little one.' ” 

In the course of this antomn, Lord Eldon and his 
daughter Lady Eliiabeth erected a stone seat at; En- 
combe, on a spot of rising ground near the sea, to the 
south of his house, on which be caused the following 
inscriptions to be placed, east, north, and west re- 
Bpectively: — 

“ELPOR SEAT." 


« THE Tmsr eXOHB OF THIS BRAT 
WAS T.ATn BT THE LADT & BEPTOJT, 
T H tt Trr.DTTR DAUOHTBB OF THE ITEST 
TBIHL OF ELDOir, 

XV. OOTODEB, inxjooxxxv.” 

On the south there is no inscription. 
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Some months previously, he had built an obelisk, 
on high ground, to the north of his house. It was 
inscribed as follows: — 

On the north-east side, 

IN HONOim OP 
SIR WILLIAM SCOTT, 

CREATED 
BARON STOWELL, 

THIS OBELISK IS 
ERECTED BT HIS 
BROTHER. 

MDCCCXXXV.” 

On the south-east side, 

« THE FIRST STONE 
OF THIS OBELISK 
WAS LAID BT THE 
LADY F. J. BANKES, 

THE YOUNGER DAUGHTER 
OF THE FIRST 
EARL OF ELDON, 

MAY XXVin. MDCCCXXXV.” 

On the other two sides there is nothing inscribed. 
One more inscription, from the pen of Lord Eldon, 
humble as its subject may be thought, deserves to be 
added, for its great simphcity and beauty. It was 
designed by him for the grave-stone of a hTewfound- 
land dog, named Csesar, who was buried at Encombe ; 
but the stone was never actually erected. 

“You, who wander hither. 

Pass not unheeded 
The spot where poor Ctesar 
. Is deposited. 

He was bom of Newfoundland parents. 

His vigilance, dnring many years. 

Was the safeguard of Encombe House : 
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Hia talents and mannerB were long 
Tbo amuscmant and doliglit 
Of those who resorted to it 
Of his nnwhftVflT^ fidelity, 

Of hie oordml attnehment 
To his master and his family, 

A just conception cannot 
Bo oonvojed by language 
Or formed, but by thooo 
"Who intimately knew hm^. 

To his rank among created bmngs. 

The power of reasoning is deni^ 

Ctosar manifested ysy. 

For days beforo his master 
Amved at Enoombe 
CiBsar manifested gnef. 

For days before bis master left it 
'What name shoU be given 
To that focolty, 

Which thos made expectation 
A source of joy, 

Whioli thos made expectation 
^ A Bonree of gnef? ” 

Lord ddon to Lord Kenyon. — (Extract) 

**My very dear Lord, “8*tTird*y, (Nor Hth, IBM) 

I ought long ago to hove thanked yon for the ocanfbrt 
I reoerved from my daaghter Ebxabeth reading a letter, 
which I thmk yon sent, r88j>^ctnig the velocity, the oconpa- 
rativo velocity, of Brougham a^ Eldon, in Chunoery, and m 
Appeals. It M qmte obnons that the number of decisions, m 
a given tune, proves no thing of the sort which Lord B. and 
the present Attorney* suppose it to prove. In making a 
oomponson, ytra must, neo^uorily, not merely advert to the 
nnmber of decisions, but the natore of the cases m wfuch 
the deoflioiia were pronounoed. There have been no such 
matters, smoe my tune, as a Qoeen’s tnah the tnal of a 
Berkeley Peerage, or of the venous questions m the great 
• Sir John CampbelL 
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Eoxbui-glie Peerage and estates, in the last of wliicli I think 
three days -were employed in delivering my judgment : cum 
multis aliis. On a subject of this nature, however, my mind 
is at rest, though a very fidgetty mind. I ' am mistaken, if, 
after I am gone, the Chancery records do not prove I de- 
cided more than any of my predecessors in tlie same periods 
of time. Sir X»loyd Kenyon beat us all. 

“ Your faithful and affectionate, 

“ Eldon.” 

‘‘ Eor the country’s welfare, my hopes are gone, I see 
leaders of all parties sacrificing principle to expediency. 
They create the expediency, and then they sacrifice all prin- 
ciple to it. Surely it is difficult to support a denial, that all 
sides, as to leaders, have gone too far in acting on this most 
mischievous doctrine.” 

After the departure of Lord and Lady Encombe, , 
in October, from Dorsetshire, Lord Eldon paid a visit 
of a few days to his brother, the health of whose only 
son was now in a hopeless state. Lord Stowell’s 
faculties were so much impaired by age, that he 
was unconscious of his son’s condition; but Lord 
Eldon felt it painfully, both during his visit at 
Earley Court, and on his return to Encombe in the 
beginning of November. 

Lo7'd Eldon to Lord Enconibe. — (Extinct.) 

(Eeccived Nov. 23rd, 1835.) 

The intelligence I receive from town and Richmond 
Park* is, that W. S. (William Scott) may linger a little 
longer ; but the worst may be looked for, and soon. Hopes 
are not entertained. It is impossible to say how this dis- 
tresses me. If the worst does happen, and soon, I could be 
of no eomfort in such a state as Earley Court would be in. 
Not to go, however, might be very distressing to myself, and 
painful to those to whom I ought, if possible, to avoid giving 
pain. Contemplation on this subject is to me torture.” 

* The residence of Lord Sidmouth. 
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Tho succeeding extracts of letters from Lord Sid- 
mouth, -who, os tho husband of Lord Stowell’s only 
daughter, -mis now in constant attendance at parley 
Court, record the last portaculnrs respecting Mr. 'W. 
Scott, and respectiDg the vencrablo Lord Stowell 
himself; — 

Exiraets of Letten frtm Lord SidmouiK to Lord Eldon. 

" M7 dear Lord, CWt, Ncrr. Mth, IBM. 

** Tho Titnl i>oworB * are nearly oxhauated, tnd not likely, 
it 18 thought, to hold out uiotbor day. — Lord Stowell ifl un- 
conBcioufl of what ia paaring and impending, but in bodfly 
health ia oa well aa when you last saw him.” 

My dear Lord, “ Earley Court, Dca Sad, 1835. 

" Tho ceremony of thia day, and all the arrangemenla con- 
nected with it, were condooted with tho utmost gfop ii et y. 
Lord Encombo waa ohiof moomcr. He was recemd yester- 
day by Lord Stowell in a manner that was extremely affect- 
ing; and it waa orident that Lord S. continued pleased with 
his guest till they ported, at half-part six ; though I am con- 
fident that all oouaciouHncaa of who he waa did not last many 
minutes after their first meeting. 

« My dear wife TnitintamB her incomparable equanimity. 
Lord Stowell remaina unoonecioua of what has passed ; and 
is quite aa well, and oa firee from irritation, aa he has been for 
a long time paat. 

** AU mattcra of buslneea haye been cemaigned to the ma- 
nagement and care of Mr. Chiaholme, whom I saw in town 
on Saturday last 

“ A most kind letter from you is this moment arrived, for 
which accept our cordial thanks. Under other dreumstanoee, 
your presence and advice would have been most weloome and 
acceptable to ua ; but under tho present, such 0 journey would 
have been highly imprudent and , haxardouj, and such a riak 

• Of TVilliain Scott, who died the followiiig day. 
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would have added greatly to our distress. My eldest daugliter 

is a great comfort to us. 

*%* * ■*** 

, ‘‘ Affectionately yours, Sidjiodtit.” 

Lord Stowell survived but a few weeks. The intel- 
ligence of his death is thus briefly communicated by 
Lord Sidmouth to Lord Eldon : — 

“ My dear Lord, “Enrley Court, Jnn. 2811i, ]836. 

“ The scene is closed : at half-past two tliis afternoon I 
was called to the bed-chamber, and witnessed the last sigh 
(for it was no more) of your beloved brother, and of my 
highly-valued and respected friend. Lady Sidmouth is per- 
fectly composed, though in a state of extreme debility. !Mi’S. 
Gaskell happily is with her. I will vadte again to-morrow. 

“ Ever yom's, S.” 

“Earl of Eldon, &c. &c. &c.” 

The remams of Lord StoweU lie buried in Sonnhig 
Church, near Keading ; and the wall above his grave 
bears a monument, placed there by his son-in-law. 
Lord Sidmouth, with the following inscription : — 

Sacred 

To the memory of 
The Eight Honomable 
William Scott, Baeon Stowell, 

Of Stowell in the County of Oloucester, 

D. C.L., F.K.S. . 

Bom October 28th*, 1745, 

Died Januaiy 28th, 1836. 

He was one of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council : 

Many years Judge of 
The High Court of Admiralty of England, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of London ; 

* Note by the phesent Eakb. — Oct. 28th, according to the 

New Style, but Oct. I7th, according to the Old. 
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And ono of 

The Bepresentativoa in Porlinment 
For tKe Uniyerrity of Oxford, 

From tbo year 1796*, to tbe jmi 1821, 

Wbon ho -WM miacd to tlie Peerage. 

Thij eminent person 

"Wm univerBoUy and moot justly regnxdod 
As one of 

The principal ornaments of the oo nn try 
And Qgo in which he lired 
In him wero combined 
AQ the talents and acquirements 
Of ft profonnd and accomplished sclu^ ; 

Ail the qoalitics of a wise and upr^ht judge ; 

Together with an ordont attachment 
To the oivQ and cccleetastiod institntions 
Of his country, 

Of which institattions be was 
The firm and UDCompronusing supporter, 
Througboot his long and 
Exemplary life.* 

In addition to the offices of Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty, and Choncellorofthe Diocese of London, 
Lord Stowell had held those of Yicar-General and of 
Master of the Court of Faculties of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; but it was in the Admiralty Court, 
and in the Court of the Chancellor of London, com- 
monfycaZ?eti die GemsistoryGoari of LendaOj thai 
gave the judgments on which his fame is founded. 
In February 1828, he resigned the office of Judge of 
the Admiralty, which he had then held for a penod 
of twenty-nine years, having been appointed to it on 
the 26th of October 1798. 

Ix>rd Stowell left large estates, both real ond per- 

* So on tbe marble j but he rqireaerited Downton from 1790 to 
1801. 
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sonal. By the premature death of his son, who had 
been the primary object in his will, the enjoyment 
of the bulk of his property, real and personal, de- 
volved upon his daughter Lady Sidmouth for her 
life. On her death without issue, the devise carried 
the Gloucestershire estates to Lord Encombe for life 
with remaiuder to his sons successively in tad male, 
and in default of such issue to the testator’s right 
heirs : — the other landed estates being left, imme- 
diately on fadure of Lady Sidmouth’s issue, which 
event took place, to the testator’s right heir, who 
was Lady Sidmouth herself : the personal property, 
after payment of some legacies and annuities, became 
divisible under the wdl among the testator’s next of 
kin, according to the Statute of Distributions. — The 
executors he named were Lord Eldon (who, from 
his great age, was unable to undertake the trust). 
Lord Sidmouth, and "William Chisholme, Esquire, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Lord Stowed had the good fortune to live in an 
age, of which the events and cd’cum stances were 
pecuharly qualified to exercise and exhibit the high 
faculties of his rniud. The greatest maritime ques- 
tions which had ever presented themselves for adjudi- 
cation, — questions involving ad the most important 
points both in the rights of belligerents and in those 
of neutrals, — arose, in his time, out of that great 
war in which England became the sole occupant of 
the sea, and held at her girdle the keys of ad the 
harbours upon the globe. Of these questions, most 
of them of first impression, a large proportion could 
be determined only by a long and cautious process, of 
reference to principle, and induction from analogy. 
The genius of Lord Stowed, at once profound and 
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oxpanaive, vigorous and acute, impartiol and d& 
penetrated, marshalled, and mastered all th 
ficulties of these complex enquiries; till, i 
sounded oil their depths and shoals,” he fi 
and laid doTvn that greot comprehensive chi 
maritimo law, which has become the rule of hii 
ccaaora, and the admiration of tho Trorld. Wh 
thus achieved in tho wide field of intematioiial 
prudence, ho necomphehed also with equal succ 
the narrower spheres of ecclesiosticol, matrim 
and testamentary law. And though, where so : 
higher excellences stand forth, that of style 
seem comparatively immaterial, it is iraposaibL 
to notice that scbolorlike finish of his judicial 
positions, by which they delight the taste oi 
critic, 08 by their learning and their logic they s* 
the underatanding of the lawyer. 

Like Lord Eldon, he ^vaB more repelled by 
of change, than attaraoted by hopes of improvei: 
On questions, therefore, which invedved any ^ 
disturbance, whether legal, political, or ecclerias' 
his voice was almost always against the mover ; 
he opposed not with his voice, as he was little giv< 
parHomentary display, he resisted with a steady 
and an influence which, fi*om bis learning, hia stoJ 
and his close connexion and communion with 
Chancellor, was vostly potentioL But ha was 
more stubborn in legislation, than he was free 
fiicile in society : he lived with all the best polU 
and literary company, and to the latest period of 
London life, his presence was coveted at all the n 
agreeable tables of tho time, without distinctior 
jirty. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

1836. 

LETTER FROM LORD ELDON TO LADY E. REPTON. — UNEASY FEELINGS : 
LORD STOTVELL’s TVYLL : LETTERS BETWEEN LORD ENCOUtBE AND 
LORD ELDON. — PORTRAITS OF LORD ELDON. — HIS FIFTH VISIT 
TO DURHAM:: mss FORSTER’S RECOLLECTIONS OP IT. — A FRENCH 
LADY AND A FRENCH KISS. — VISIT OP MRS. AND mSS FORSTER 
TO ENCOMBE: mss FORSTER’s RECOLLECTIONS OF IT. — LOSS, 
RECOVERY, AND mSTORY OP PINCHER, — CONVERSATION OP 
LORD ELDON WITH MR. FARRER. 

In Marcli 1836, an alarming illness attacked Mr. G. 
W. J. Repton, tlie son of Lady Elizabeth. His grand- 
father’s deep interest in him appears in the following 
letter : — 

Lord Eldon to Lady Elizabeth Repton, — (Extract.) 

(JIarcIi 18th, 1836). 

It is impossible for me to tell you or jMr. Lepton, or G. E. 
junior, what my feelings have been. 3Iy affection, my duty, 
and every sentiment of my heart leads me to beg that you 
will mind no expense that advice can furnish you with ; all 
that I shall most heartily furnish, and send you as you may 
direct me. — I trust and pray that Heaven may graciously be 
kind to US all. My warmest love to each and every of you. 

“ Yours from my heart, 

Eldon.” 

Though Lord Encomhe’s purchase of Shirley in 
November 1834, had been so far from disagreeable to 
Lord Eldon that he had even presented his grandsc^ 
with the purchase-money of that property, yet 
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ho found that the effect of a residence bo near London 
wa practically to prevent Lord and Lady Encombe 
from making thmr constant abode in toT?n daring 
the "winter, ho became a little discontented. Lord 
Encombe’s olgect in placing himself at Shirley b»d 
been to combine a provision for the health of Lady 
Encombe, and his young family, "with a frequent at- 
tendance on hifl grandfather; but, as old age and in- 
firmity are not always quite reasonable, lord Eldon, 
in the last two years of his life, allowed himself to be 
a good deal chagrined at this arrangement, — without 
any intimation, however, to Lord Encombe, who 
learned bis grondintheris dissatisfaction only from 
some hints kindly given to him by Mr. and Lady 
Elisobeth Repton. Lord Eldon appears also to have 
been a little mortified, that Lord Stowell's will passed 
him by, in favour of Lord Encombe. On this last 
subject, a conversation chanced to take place between 
him and his grandson, which produced the followmg 
letters; 

Lord Encombe to Lord Eldon. 

“ in Hm St., Ereniag, Ajiril 3rd, 1830. 

** My dear Grandfather, 

** Afl an eija^Boion escaped me to-day in onr converattion, 
wHoh I had previ onaly not intended to have menfroned donng 
my conain Liady Sidmonth’s lifo-tiiDe, I prefer to write it now 
distinctly to yon without further delay. At the time that 
my dear uncle Lord Stowell made hii wiD, X<ady Sidmouth b 
h^th waa far better thui it is unfortunately now, and be 
could not reaaonabty hare anticipated that tda eon, being then 
a young Tnan of a most powerful cematitution, ebould be called 
from tbia world before in* father Lord StoweD, or you Mb 
uncle. Tbifl to my mind sufficienUy occountB for the QgiiBskm 
of your nime, instead of, or at least pnmoualy to, mine, as a 
mcceeBor to the StoweD estates. 
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" Ij tlierefore, hope you uall understand (since there can 
he no doubt that the event of my cousin "William Scott’s 
death, had it been known to Lord Stowell, might materially 
have altered his arrangements, as long as liis mind was equal 
to it), that I consider myself as doing no act of ostentatious 
liberality, but a bare act of justice, when I beg, as I do, that 
you will, during our lives (should we survive Lady Sidmouth), 
take entire possession, in the amplest manner, of every right 
and power over the StoweU estates, which is in the wiU be- 
stowed on me, not for my own merits, but as being your 
grandson. With Louisa’s and my own most affectionate love, 
“ Believe me, my dear Grandfather, 

“ Your very affectionate Gmndson, 

“ Encombe.” 


Lord Eldon to Lord Encomhe. 

“ Lear Encombe, (April 4tb, 1836.) 

“ I have received this morning your most kind, and most 
affectionate, and most liberal, letter. To avail myself of it, 
in the smallest degree, I cannot, indeed I ought not. I had 
every reason to believe, I may say to hnoio, that my brother, 
quite independently of your very kind way of accounting for 
it, had long intended to place you next in succession, to his 
Gloucester estates, to his son and daughter ; and had made up 
his mind, and I don’t think unreasonably, I really do not 
think so, to pass over me with respect to that property. Of 
your kindness and liberality I never could think of availing 
myself in the smallest degree. If, in events which may hap- 
pen, I live to see you in possession, you may depend upon my 
best advice to enable you to enjoy that possession, and assist- 
ance if I have the means of rendering that assistance and 
giving that advice. The only, and the last anxious wish that 
I can express or form, is that whilst I live, and after I am 
gone, my dear daughters and their children may be, as I 
think they ought, next to your descendants, the oljjecte of 
your principal kindness and respect. 

“ Wishing you, Louisa, and Infantula, all happine- - for many 
years to come, I am theirs and yours very affectionately. 
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The strengtii of Lord Eldon wns now visibly giving 
way. In the Session of 188G, he never attended the 
Hoase of Lords, from which, while his health per- 
mitted, it had always been a point of conscience with 
him not to absent himself. 

Early in the preceding year a portrait of him, begun 
in December 1884, was finished by Briggs, It repre- 
sents him in his grcat-coat, seated by a library table, 
on which appear a letter, and an inkstand the original 
of which was made of oak from one of the Houses of 
Parliament, and ^ven to him by the Rev. Thomas 
Thurlow.* This picture was painted for Mr. Thurlow, 
and the letter appears frimked to him f j which was 
done upon the canvas by Lord Eldon’s own hand, in a 
colour resembling ink. In the beginning of 1886, two 
repetitions of it wore painted by the some artist, as 
presents from Lord Eldon to his two daughters re- 
spectively, which have this variation from the first, 
and from one another, that the letter in each is ad- 
dressed to the lady for whom that particular picture 
was executed. As in the original, bo in the two 
counterparts, the address is written, or coloured in, 
by Lord Eldon himself. In the painting for Lady 
Prances, but not in tbe others, the dog ^^Inoher is 
introduced. 

At the end of July, Lord Eldon repeated his ex- 
cursion into Durham, of which Eorster has 

recorded many particulars. She writes thus : — 

“ As Lord Eldon oppeared to enjoy much these 
annual visits to his Northern firiends and his Northern 

* See » letter to Ladj F. J. Baiikes, of Harch, 1835 
^XfOudon* MtrohTth, 1835. Eldcro. Her. Thoni»a Thnriow, 
BtjntriPi Pirt. 
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estates, looldug back to the last and forward to tlie 
next with extreme pleasure, it may perhaps be a 
source of future interest, if I preserve some account 
of what passed at one of them. 

“ On Saturday, July 30th, 1836, Lord Eldon 
arrived at Tlusheyford, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; and, in about half an hour afterwards, my 
mother and myself joined him, having received letters 
from him on his way down, to let us know his pro- 
gress and when he would arrive. Not finding us 
at Rusheyford, he had just finished a letter to my 
mother to tell lier, ‘ that we could not arrive too soon 
or stay too long.’ Our reception was truly grati- 
fying, from the warmth of affection lie showed us. 
He was very weak, from his long and recent attack of 
gout ; but his appetite was better than the preceding 
year, and he was extremely cheerful. That afternoon 
and the following day (Sunday), the conversation 
was principally upon family events ; and he remained 
quiet, in order to rest after the fatigue of his journey 
from London. 

“ On Monday, he went to see what he called ‘ one 
of his foreign domains.’ He arrived back to dinner, 
and found Mr. and Mrs. J. Manisty and Mr. Aubone 
Surtees. To attempt to describe Lord Eldon’s con- 
versation would require very great powers of memory ; 
for every sentence is worth recording. Arguments 
upon the present state of public affairs, proving, from 
the effects of past measures, the justness of what he 
had formerly stated in parliamentary debates, and a 
full stream, of anecdotes, mingled with many- playful 
and witty observations,' made that, as well as every 
other day I spent in his company, truly dehghtful. 

S 3 ■ . 
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“ My dear unde^a conversation at Eldon was partly 
Bcrioofl ; but, the greater'part of the time, full of fun, 
joke, and anecdote. Neither in this or any former 
years did I ever know him omit to speak Berioualy of 
what hifl thoughts and feelings ought to be at the 
very great age he had now attained, — the uncer- 
tainty of his ever reaching Eldon again, — -the exami- 
nation of his post life, which the leisure of the last 
few years hod enabled him to make, — the satisfaction 
that arose from a consdousness of not having sought 
honours, but of having endeavoured to act in eveiy 
case from pure motives, — his preparation for death, 
which mxist soon take place. 

“ ‘ I have employed the lekore of my latter years,' 
he said, ‘ in looking back upon my past life, and I 
hope I may say without presumption, that my mind is 
at ease. I may have been in the wrong ; but I always 
tried to judge, and to act, by the beat powers of my 
mind, unswayed by any impure motive.' Having 
created the imprestion on his hearers, which, aa a 
Christian, he appeared to wish to make, he would 
then tom to lighter subjects, and, by his wit and his 
anecdote, keep every one aanaBed the whole of the 
evtanng. 

“ Thursday. — On this day, on which the tenants 
dined, my uncle remained in the house. After din- 
ner, he always, on this day, went in, made a speech, 
and drank to the health of his guests : loud indeed 
were the cheers that ensued- The following was his 
address to them, written down by Mr. A. Bell. 

* Gentiemen, 

‘ I God, that it has pleased Him to allow mo 
once more the happinws and pleasure of meeting you 
„ii Tf me creat satisfaction to fefl 
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you, tliat I liave been informed by those, from whom 
alone I can receive accurate information on the sub- 
ject, that you have, all of you, made improvements in 
the management of your farms. For this I thank 
you; and I cannot but attribute these beneficial 
effects, in a great measure, to the alteration which you 
have made in the tenure of your farms, in taking them 
for a term instead of from year to year. It is evi- 
dent to me, as it must, I think, be to you all, that a 
tenant, who is liable to be removed in a year from his 
farm, cannot, satisfactorily to himself, make those im- 
provements, which he will do, when he is sure that he 
can remain on his farm long enough to reap the 
benefit to himself of those improvements. I thank 
you aU, for your improved management. 1 will come 
among you as long as it shall please God to allow me. 
I wish you all, yourselves and families, health and 
happiness ; and I shall never, while I live, cease to 
consider my tenantry as part of myself.’ 

“ The following morning, Friday, 5th of August, 
my venerable uncle. Lord Eldon, left Rusheyford. 
We parted cheerfully, for we hoped soon to meet 
again at Encombe. 

“ When he left Rusheyford in the beginning of 
August, he desired me to deliver a kind message 
which he dictated, on business, to the Rev. James 
Manisty, and a Idss to his, lady*, which he said he 
durst not give her in her husband’s presence. Writing 
to him a few days afterwards, my letter contained the 
following paragraph: — 

“ ‘ I delivered your raessage to Mr. and Mrs. Manisty, and 
they both desire me to return you their grateful thanks ; that 

• A native of France. 

S 4 
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ia to Bay, Mr. Manlety tKATil-M you for your mc*age, Jnnia 
for your Mae, ^hioh I took care to deliver, oa you desired, ri^ 
private.'* 

“ Wlien we were at Earley Court I received a letter 
from Junio, containing the following message, whicli 
I copied and sent to my unde, explaining that a 
French Idas was one to each cheek : — ^ 

" * Prayi Ellen, say Tvhatovcr you think moat reapoctfol for 
mo to Lorf EMrm ; but I do not think there wuM be any^ 
harm in sending bim a French Idsfl. It is what no EngBah 
lawyer object to, it being only justice to make both sides 
of tho face alike.’ 

“ "When Lord Eldon read this message, he laughed 
heartUy, declared ha had thought he would have lived 
and died an Englishman in every t h ing, hut really in 
the article of a kies he most become a Frenchman. 


He “wrote me this ons^ver : — 

‘*«Corf®C«Ue,8epi.ntk lB3fi. ^ 

•1 • I entirely approve the donble apccira of oscnlation, 
both cheolB, which Mra. IL rcooremenda, and I 
pnnctuaUy adopt that modo of oacnlation when n French &co 
IB in my Tiew.’ ” 

Before the middle of September 1886, Mr. Peh- 
nington paid a visit to Lord Eldon nt Encombe. 
“ men I went there,” aoid Mr. Pennington sorpe timd 
afterwardfl to Mr. Fairer, “ Lord Eldon abruptly aaied 
me whether I thought he could recover. Seeing 1 
waa taken by Burprise, be said, ‘ I know you emt 
atay long: go into the next room and take soihe 
luncheon.’ I did bo ; and when I returned, he ogam 
nut the same question to me. ‘ As you ask me, my 
Lord,’ I Baid, ‘ it is my duly to tell you, that I n^ 
tnew the disease you are suffering under cured. 
TEere are persons in London, who say ^ 
cure it : I am meet anxious that your Lordship should 
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call in other 'medical advice : I hope you will do so 
when you go to town.’ Lord Eldon looked at me, 
and then in his emphatic manner rephed, ‘ I have 
lived by Pennington, and I will die by Pennington.’ ” 
Mrs. and Miss Forster arrived at Encombe about 
the latter end of September 1836. The following are 
Miss Forster’s memoranda made at the time : — 

“ On our arrival at Encombe, we received, from 
my dear uncle Lord Eldon, a most kind, and affec- 
tionate welcome. By Lady Ehzabeth, Mr. Pepton, 
and their son, we were also most cordially greeted. 
That day there was no company, and the evening 
.passed in cheerful conversation and some anecdotes. 

The next morning, my venerable uncle invited my 
mother and myself to accompany him into his study, 
or, as he called it, into his shop^ where he told us we 
would be at all times welcome, and that the more 
time we spent there, the more welcome we would be. 
The first thing he pointed out to our attention was a 
small painting of his Royal Master, George III . ; not 
in what at first sight might have been deemed an 
honourable situation, but placed in a comer, the only 
spot in .the room which had the double advantage of 
being out of the reach of the sun, and in full sight 
from the easy chair by the fire, where Lord Eldon 
usually sat : and these advantages he carefully pointed 
out to our attention. The next object he showed us 
was a small drawing of his favourite dog Pincher, 
done for him by Mr. Repton. This dog was connected 
in his mind with some affecting family circumstances, 
and recalled to his memory a deceased son. The third 
object was an old and worn-looking Greek Testament, 
upon .the first page of which he had written, that it 
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had bdonged to his revered master, the Hev. Hugh 
iloises. After sitting some time, in confidential con- 
versation upon various sobjecta, we left the study, 
my undo again inviting us to come there frequently, 
promising that wo should have oil the old stories over 
again, of which, he said, we knew he had a great 
store. Lady Frances Bonkea came to dinner, and 
two of her children had their supper at our dessert. 

“ Mr. Repton accompanied us in a walk to the Eldon 
Seat. This Beat, which was erected under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Repton, is made of stone, and intended to 
last OB long os massive stones, cramped together by 
iron, can last. To this spot we frequently walked 
during our stay at Enoombe, and my uncle always ap- 
peared pleased when we told him we had been there. 
Ho told us the most imposing sight he had ever be- 
held was from the neighbourhood of this spot : it was 
a fleet of several hundred vessels passing along the 
channel, soiling in regular order, and forming a dense 
square. They manccuvred or tacked by signal, al- 
ways preserving their order with beautiful precision ; 
these vessels were conveying soldiers to Spain. 

“ On Sunday, the carriage was ready to convey us 
to church. Kingston Church, which is a chapel of 
ease to Gorfe, hod been rebuilt at my uncle's expense, 
under the direction of Mr. Repton. A plain monu- 
ment to the memory of Lady Eldon, by Chantrey, hod 
been placed in it. Another spot, to which my dear 
imcle directed our attention, was the voult, which he 
liad prepared for himself and fimuly, and which 
had been consecrated by Lr. Gray, the late Bishop of 
BristoL It was indeed with feelings of deep emotion 
we surveyed so interesting end so sacred a spot,— 
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destined to be tbe resting-place of tbe mortal remains 
of one for 'wbom we felt such warm, constant, and 
fervent affection, and whose end we could not con- 
template without foretaste of that sorrow so great a 
bereavement was sure to inflict : but he spoke not of 
it as an event of sorrow, but as a change for which he 
had been long prepared — an event which must soon 
take place. My dear uncle sent us to drive along the 
beautiful grassy terrace, on the high ground that sur- 
rounds the bowl. We were, as we might well be, 
charmed with the splendid views all around, which 
we then saw with all the advantages of a bright day. 

“ Whilst at Encombe, I slipped my foot on the hill 
beneath the Stowell monument, and fell with amazing 
rapidity to the bottom. The shake brought on a fe- 
verish attack. I felt very grateful for my dear uncle’s 
kindness and attention whilst I was ill, though I con- 
fess I could not help being amused at hearing of his 
frequent enquiries of what wine he must send up, and 
his lamentations that no wine could be found in his 
cellar to do me good. When I first saw him, his 
brightly affectionate look, and the simple words, ‘ my 
darling,’ I can never forget. 

“ On the morning that my cousin George Eepton 
left us at Encombe, to return to his tutor near Wey- 
mouth, I went into my uncle’s study, and mentioned 
that George had looked very grave at parting. My 
uncle agreed, observing — ‘ 1 told him that if he wished 
‘ to stay, or felt that a further period of relaxation 
‘ was necessary for the restoration of his health, he 
‘ should remain, and I would be glad of his company ; 

‘ but at the same time I represented to him, that his 
‘ present period of life (nearly eighteen) was very 
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‘ vnlanble for pTirposes of education, and that I had 
‘ frequent occasion to remark, that young men who 
‘ lost that period, from Idleness, or any other cause, 
‘ were never able to moke it up in after life : it was 
‘ therefore for bis senons conBiderotion whether he 
‘ would or would not stay ; I repeated, however, that I 

* would be glad of his company, and though he loot^ 

* very dull, he is gone-^ * He told me with great de- 
‘ light,’ said I, ‘ of your having allowed his favourite 
‘ dog to accompany him.' * Tea,’ answered Lord 
Eldon, ‘ I was obliged to do that to comfort hinu’ 

“ Daring the latter part of our stay we talked a 
great deal of Oxford, and received his strict iryunc* 
tiooB to see University College. He also directed 
our attention to the Theatre and several other Cob 
leges and buildingB ; and he appeared to have very 
great pleasure in talking of the various things that 
^d occuved to him there, — his riding up to London 
to keep his terms, — his cutting down the tree in AH 
Stunts’ Church-yard, — his tittering audience, &a • ' ' 

“ I enjoyed very much seeing my venerable uncle 
with his grandchildren, Fanny and Eldon Bankes, 
beside him after dinner, other members of the family 
ly>inff present. The children hearing him his letters, 
he repeated the alphabet, altering the usual order of 
the letters. “ No, no, grandpapa, that won’t do.” 
He again repeated thorn with mock solemnity, pre- 
serving every letter, though he again varied the 
order. Then came a mock discusaion between tho 
elder and younger members of the family, whether 
grandpapa should be sent to a prepamtoiy school, or 
taught the rudiments of education at home, lest he 
should disgrace the fomily: tho venerable Enrl Hs- 
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tening to, and entering into, the amusement, with 
affectionate playfulness. 

“ Encomhe may he considered an hospital for 
horses, all the favourite horses of the family having a 
run there for life. — My uncle appears to delight in 
making every one around him happy. The wife and 
children of his personal attendant, Mr. Smith, are 
brought down to Encomhe for the time of Lord 
Eldon’s sojourn there, and are comfortably established 
in one wing of the house. The children call him ‘ a 
dear Lord Eldon.’ ” 

Lord Eldon related to Miss Forster the particulars 
of the temporary loss of his dog Fincher, which had 
happened in November 1832. The following is his 
narrative to her, a little corrected from letters written 
by him to Lord Encomhe and Lady F. J. Bankes, a 
few days after the occurrence, Avhile its circumstances 
were fresher m his memory : — 

“ I suffered much when I beheved him to be irre- 
coverably lost. There was no danger of losing him 
in day-light, though he would roam about with great 
activity. In travelling, when we let him out of the 
carriage, he never turned the brow of a bill tUl he 
saw the carriage near him. Once, unfortunately, a 
servant kept him out till after dark, and when the 
servant came to Hamilton Place the dog was not 
with him. I immediately advertised, offering five 
guineas reward to any one who would bring the dog 
to me, or give such information as would lead to his 
recovery and the conviction of whoever detained him. 
Well, in a day or two I received a letter by the post, 
to let me know I had put a very foohsh advertisement 
into the newspaper ; for, in the first place, no dog- 
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stealer wonld over give op an animal for the reward 
that might be first named, as they always waited in ex- 
pectation that a larger sura would be offered : I should, 
therefore, my correspondent said, have first mentioned 
two guineas, then three, and then come up to five* 
Then the second part of my advertisement was as 
foolish 08 the first ; for that if I talked of the conviction 
of the offender, I might depond upon it I never would 
see the dog again : and this letter was signed ‘ An 
Amateur Dog Fancier.' I thought perhaps the advice 
might be very good, so I advertised again, stating 
that no further reward would be offered ; and as to 
the second piece of foUy, I left it out altogether. 
Stin nothing was heard of poor Fincher, and I was 
in great distress; for from the circumstances con- 
nected with the animal, I would far rather have lost 
a thousand pounds than have lost him. One thing, 
however, could not but be gratifying to me, — such a 
number of gentlemen, personally unknown to mo, 
exerted themselves to the utmost to recover my dog 
for me. Not fewer than ten were occupied; bat 
some time had elapsed without our gaining any 
intelligence. 

“ On the Monday week nn intimation was sent to 
my TTif^Ti Smith, that if he would call at a house in a 
street at b distant port of the town, named Cow 
Cross Street, he might hear of the'dog : and the day 
and the hour were mentioned. 'Well, I sent Smith, and 
with liim the five guineas, and a Bow Street officer. 
"When they got to the place, no one was to be seen, 
and they w^ed about some time. At last a man 
■whispered into Smith’s ear, * Dismiss the officer with 
yx3U,’ and instantly disappeared. Smith thonght ho 
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liad better comply ; and •when the officer ■was fairly 
gone, the man returned and demanded the five pound 
note. No'w poor Smith "was in a complete dilemma, 
for he thought that he would cut a pretty figure if 
he returned without either the dog or tlic money ; 
but the man assured him that he always dealt upon 
honour, and that if the money was not instantly paid 
the dog should be dead in five minutes. Smith 
thought, and thought A’-ery riglitly, tliat I Avould 
rather lose the five pounds than risk the life of the 
dog : so he pulled out his pocket-book and delivered 
the note to . the man. ‘ Now,’ said the man, ‘ jmu 
have treated me honourably, so I aaiII be upon lionour 
■with you,’ and he Avent into a high building, and 
brought down (observe, brougiit down) poorPincher, 
Avith a rope round his neck, A^’cry thin, poor beast, 
but extraA^agantly OA’^erjoyed to see Smitli. The man 
then offered to accompany Smith, till he saw him and 
Pincher into a hackney coach ; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ I can 
teU you that Avithout my assistance, I defy you to 
get that dog through these streets. We keep in our 
pockets, that, which Avill tempt any dog to leave his 
master : they can’t resist it : but I am upon honour 
Avith you, and I vdll see you safe to a coach.” Well, 
as they went along, Smith remonstrated Avith this 
honourable gentleman that it was a great pity he 
could not find a better mode of gaining his bread 
than by dog-stealing, ‘ Why,’ said the man, ‘ what 
can we do ? Now that Parliament has put a stop to 
our trade of procuring bodies for the surgeons, avg 
are obliged to turn to this to gain an honest liveli- 
hood.’ An honest livelihood ! this honourable gen- 
tleman gained an honest livelihood by stealing dogs ! ! ! 
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Then ho told Smith, that m onr ndvertiflenient 
had called the dog a poodle, but in that "we w 
wrong, for it waa o German spanid, a much mi 
valuable dog, and that they had a great demand . 
them j and ho added that if the reward had not be 
punctually sent, the dog would have been out of i 
kingdom in a few hours. Snhth and Pincher ; 
rived safe home, and truly happy was I to see t 
poor an uu nh He had always been accustomed to 
up every night with me, when I went to bed; I 
after his return he showed the greatest horror at t 
sight of the stairs, and it was many weeks before ■' 
could induce him to mount a single step : he h 
evidently been iU-used and starved. Poor Pinclu 
poor fellow I Pincher is painted with me in f 
picture that has been done for the Merchant Tailoi 
Hall. Chantrey attended, to see that they preservJ 
a proper attitude. Poor fellow (patting him), 1 
has a right to bo p^ted, for when my man Smii 
took him the other day to my stationer's, the hool 
seller patted him, and exclaimed, * How very like 1 
is to old JEldon, particularly when he wore a wig 
but indeed many people say he is the better lookin 
chap of the two. 

“ Poor Pincher (caressing his dog), a most affed 
ing circumstance as ever I knew, occurred with thi 
dog : he belonged to poor WHliam Heniy, and ode 
I last took the Sacrament with him when ho wa 
dying, he called me back as I was leaving tho roou 
and said, ‘Father, you will take care of p<w 
Pincher.' The dog was brought home to me whei 
all was over : and in a short time he was missed. 

■was immediately sought for, and he was found lyinf 
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on tlie bed beside bis dead master. Poor Piucber ! 

I would not lose him on any account.” 

Pincber’s name occurs even in Lord Eldon’s ■will, a 
small smn being left to liis daughter Lady Frances 
specifically for the dog’s maintenance. After the 
death of Lady Frances in 1838, Pmcher ■was transferred 
by Mr. Edward Bankes into the family of the present 
Earl of Eldon, who, mindful of his grandfather’s afitec- 
tion for the animal, proposed him as a subject for the 
pencil of Mr. Ed^ndn Landseer. Mr. Landseer, a con- 
summate judge of such matters, -vnates, November 
1838, that he has had “ the pleasure of making 
Pincher’s acquaintance,” adding, “ he is a very pic- 
turesque old dog, ■with a great look of cleverness in 
his face.” Accordingly, the foUo^wdng year, ]\Ir. Land- 
seer represented him listening to tlie ticking of the 
watch given to the Chancellor by George III., and 
like^wise painted him in a groupe of the present Earl’s 
children, executed by Mr. Briggs. Pincher liad been 
introduced also into the picture of the Chancellor 
painted by Pickersgill for Merchant Tailor’s Hall, and 
into that by Briggs for Lady Frances Bankes. He 
continued to be an object of interest ■\Hth the friends 
of the family till he died at a great age, in May 1840, 
when the present Earl had him buried at the foot of 
the Eldon Seat at Encombe, with an inscription com- 
memorating him as the Chancellor’s favourite dog. 

Miss Forster thus continues; — “ Though kindly, 
affectionately, .urged to stay longer, it was necessary 
to think of bending oui’ course homewards. No- 
vember was commencing, and Encombe was far from 
Newcastle. We reluctantly quitted the ‘ happy val- 
ley,’ after receiving from our honoured uncle strict 
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injunctions to write to Mm from Salisbury, where we 
were to see the Cathedral, f ro m Oxford when we had 
seen the Old Collie, and from every place we stopped 
at, — and after making us give him a willing promise 
that, if he lived and was tolerably well, we would 
again visit him the following spring or summer at 
Eueheyford, and in the antnmn at Encombe.” 

Hero ends the norratiYe of iliss Forster for the 
year 1836. 

Lord Encombe, ^riioso increasing family now made it 
difficult for his grandfather to quarter them in his coun- 
try house, did not visit Dorsetshire this autumn; and 
the approach of winter brought Lord Eldon as usual 
to London. Mr. Fairer has preserved the faUowing me- 
morandum of a conversation with him in December. 

“ I mentioned, that there was a report that Pa> 
liament was to be called together before the day 
fixed by the last prorogatioD. Lord Eldon said, 

* Parliament cannot be called together before the day 
‘ appointed by the prorogation, unless under parti- 
‘ culor drcumstances. This is regulated by Act of 
‘ Parliament. TVhen I was in office, we wished that 
‘ parliament should meet before the day fixed by 
‘ the prorogation. We felt great difficulty about it. 

‘ I explained the law to the Cabinet*, and told thorn 

* TTii* expUnation mart ImT« been glren bj him, atteodlog 
befinr© the Cabinet as Attorney-GenerBl. TTntS the 8"th 
George TTL the Xing had no power to convene ParliameDt before 
the dij- for which it rtood appointed, except where, bj reafon of 
IntnnTcdon, or rebellkm, or invulon, or the dfluger of It, the King 
had ordered out the miUda. (See the iGlitia Acti^ paiiJculari/ 

26 Geo. a. 0 . 107. aecta. 96, 97.) Before Lord Eldon beeamo 
himself a Cabinet Mlnktor, the law on thii head had b«en 
altered by 87 Geo. 3. c. 127, and 89 & 40 Geo. 3. e. 14. i onSer 
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‘ that, unless there was some strong ground for it, such 
‘ as a disturbance or riots of the people, it could not 
‘ be done. “ Oh ! ” said Henry Hundas, afterwards 

‘ Lord (I forget his name, but -never mind that) ; 

‘ “ If that’s all, I can soon get up a very pretty riot 
‘ in Scotland.” ’ 

“ ‘ In arguing before Lord Thurlow,’ said Lord 
Eldon, ‘Ambler cited a case, from one of the old 
‘ abridgments, and which he observed the compiler 
‘ thought so important, that at the foot of it he put 
‘ Quod nota. In my argument on the other side, I 
‘ cited a case from a later abridgment, and observed, 
‘ that the compiler of that abridgment added at the 
‘ end of the case. Quod nota hene.'' — ‘Which did Lord 
‘ Thurlow treat as the best authority V — ‘ Oh, the 
‘ hene prevailed.’ 

“ ‘ Lord Thurlow made a Welch counsel very angry 
by fi’anking a letter for him, — 

Price, Esquhe, 

Wales, 

Neai' Chester.’ 

“ ‘ In my time, on the Northern circuit, the first 
toast, after “ The King,” was “ The Schoolmasters.” 
In those days they made wills, &c., which furnished 
frequent employment to the lawyers.’ ” 

■wMcli enactments the IGng can now call Parliament, by his pro- 
clamation, to meet at any time not less than foiui;een days from the 
date thereof, though such time be earlier than the day to which 
Parliament may then stand prorogued or adjourned. 
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CHAPTER LXL 
1887. 

im. AKD lAirr r. i, lujrrw . — lohd ESCoifBE's rmnnEiroT it 

PITT CLtTB: LEms TO ITDC FBOU LOHD ILDOS.—PXJDLT PAl- 
TIEB XT LOBD ELDOK'a. — POBTRim t DTSTALIXTIOir FttmJSS. 
— DEMISE OP CBOWH — DHEAKlJfa-OT OT LOBD ELDOya GOT- 
tmTDTlOB. — •WTLTTOIEE ELEOTIOH J U C riEB WKOC LOHD Bf- 
OOMHE TO LOHD ELDOH. LIST VISIT OT LOHD ILDOH TO 

SUBHXIt : '^lOBS TOBSTEB'S BSCOLLEOnOHB or H. -~LLnU 

✓ 

TBOM LOBD ELZKDT TO LOBD SXDKODTH. — g BlUC lL WABHIVO TO 
LO*D ELTXW or HlS XPFKOXOHQIO XBD. 

The marria^ between Mr. Bankea and Lad^r Frances 
t*had not been eventually a bappy one. Disagree' 
ments bad occurred, and tb^ became more and more 
estranged from one another, until tbe early part of 
1887, wben it wofl finally resolved that they should 
separate. On the 6th of March, Lord Eldon an- 
nounced this decision by a letter to each member of 
his femily. The cause was merely incompatibility of 
temper, ndther party having any specific charge to 
allege against the other. Lord Eldon naturally sided 
vrith his daughter. She was with him in London at 
the time of the separation, and Hamilton Place con- 
tinued to be her home until his death. 

ZiJrrf Eldon to O. fF,J, Reptcm, Esq. 

“ My deer George, (Frtiied, r«*. iStlt, 1837.) - 

” I hope you arrived safe and well at Abbotsbury, and 
safiered no pain on your journey or smee, in the 6oe or else- 

where. „ . j n 

“ Heaven grant yon freedom from all bodily paia* ana au 
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the enjoyment that good health can bestow. I believe it will 
prove a great blessing that your good father placed you for a 
time under such excellent care as has been bestowed upon 
you by Mr. and hli’s. Foster. 

" The time is now not distant — not very distant — when 
you win be transplanted to Oxford, and, from the nature of 
the institutions in our Universities, it will much depend upon 
yourself what degree of benefit can be reaped there. Of the 
young it has been said, ‘ Gaudent equis, canibusque, et aprici 
gramine campi,’ or something to that effect. Of extravagant 
gratification of that passion in young men, I well remember 
the pains which were taken in Oxford to restrain it. What 
are precisely the rules of the University in tliis respect now, 

I cannot say : but so much I can say, that after long and 
great experience, I never knew a young man who had in- 
dulged too much in these amusements at Oxford to the neglect 
of very diligent, if not severe duty, who ever afterwards in 
life graced his friends, family, or country, as I hope and pray 
you may hereafter grace them; and I never knew one whtJw^ 
signally devoted his time at Oxford to study, who did not in 
after life become a blessing and ornament to his family and 
country. Happy I am to hope and believe that you, dear 
George, will use to the best advantage the constant pater- 
nal care which your excellent father has bestowed and is 
bestowing upon his son. — Be very select in the company 
■ you keep at Oxford, and never forget, what so many forget, 
that the University is not a place of amusement, but of con- 
stant study, to be interrupted only by necessary attention to 
health. — I neither have, nor can have, any motive in ad- 
dressing you thus, but what is founded upon parental anxiety 
for your good, and for the happiness of yourself, your father, 
and mother ; and I add for my own, as long as God may 
please to continue me in life. 

My very, very dear Fan, sends you her warm affection 
and all good wishes. 

“ Yours, dear George, with the most anxious affection, 

Eldon,” 

At the anniversary of the Pitt Club in May 1837, 
Lord Encombe was in the chair. What follows is his 

T 3 
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narrative of the honottra paid on that occasion to Mb 
grandfather. 

“ The respect and attachment shoTvn to LordEldon 
at the Pitt Club ws extreme. Even after he had, 
from inability, ceased to attend the annual meetings, 
hia health continued uniformly to be proposed from 
the chair, and this duty, when performed for the last 
time, devolved on myself^ who had engaged, at the 
request of the Club, and in conformity with the ■wish 
of Lord Eldon, to preside at the onnivemry on the 
27th of May 1887. In the course of that evening the 
Duke of Wellington, on proposing my health, ■which 
he did in most kind terms, referred to my grandfather 
■with these strong expressions of regard : ‘ We have 
‘ all of us the most respectful and affectionate recol* 

‘ lections of Lord Eldon. Attachment to him, I may 

* say, is almost a port of the constitution of the 

* country.* ” 

Lord Eldon ■was highly delighted ■with the report 
of the anniversary, particularly -with the praise, which 
Timl been acquired by hia grandson in the choir, and 
on which the Duke of Wellington and other friends 
came next doy to pay him their congratulations. The 
foUo^wing is the note which he ■wrote to I<ord Encombe 
on this gratifying occasion. 

Ziord Eldon to Lord EneovAo, 

" Dear Encombe, (^7 2®^ 1637.) 

« I have received, and rend with difficulty, your letter, tod 
iuxidier from Ivord Kenynn, wHlst team are flowing from old 
eyes, and trickling down my cheek*. 

« I congratahtte yon, and thank you. Fan, dear Fan, join* 
mo, and "we both oflectionatcly oongmtulflto you npon your 
feme 08 raUed yesterday, and also offer our oongmtnlatious to 
X/ ad y Encombe. ^ 

“ Her* and your* nffeotioiiately, EiJJOS. 
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Lord Eldon, though now verj^ feeble, continued to 
receive pleasure from the society of those to whom he 
was attached. In 1834, 1835, and 1836, he had a 
family party on each 4th of Jmie, to keep his birth-day. 
In 1837, the 4th being a Sunday, he confined liis in- 
vitations to Lord and Lady Encombe and tAVO or three 
other persons; but on Wednesday the 7th, he assem- 
bled a somewhat larger circle of relations and fidends, 
to celebrate the recent completion of his 86 th year. 
“ This party,” says Mr. Farrer, “ consisted of Lord 
and Lady Encombe, Mr. and Lady Elizabeth Rfepton 
and their son. Lady Prances Bankes, Mr. and j\Irs. 
Farrer, Lord Kenyon, Captain and Mrs. Best, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thurlow, Mr. Pennington, Mr. Alfred Bell, and 
one or two other persons. Lord Encombe, being at 
the bottom of the table when the cloth was removed, 
told Lord Eldon that ‘ the ladies and gentlemen had 
drunk his health.' Lord Eldon replied to Lord En- 
combe, ‘ I desire that you will in my name return my 
most sincere thanks to the ladies and gentlemen who 
have been so Idnd as to drink my health, and that you 
will do it in as able a manner as that with Avhich you 
acquitted yourself at the Pitt Club.’ 

“ Dm'ing this dinner Lord Eldon kept up a delight- 
ful run of pleasant humorous conversation, pro- 
posing too the healths of different persons at the 
table, with neat affusions to their professions. Giving 
the health of Captain Best, B. N., and wishing he 
might soon have a ship and go to sea, he took Mrs. 
Best’s hand, and said to her gaily, ‘ Depend upon it, 
when he goes to sea, I shall stay on shore.’ ” 

Mr. Farrer adds : — “ 21st June 1837. Mrs. Farrer 
and I, with our sons Matt, and Oliver, went to dine 

T 4 
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"Nvith Lord Eldon. We met llr. Thnrloiv and his son, 
George W. J. Eepton, and Lady Frances Bantes. 
Lord Eldon had that morning been down to the 
House of Lords to take the oaths, &c,, on the Queen's 
accession. He was highly pleased with the reception 
he had there met with. He said, ‘ The kindness they 
showed me affected me to tears ; the Peers, the officers 
of the House, all were so kind.* — He was very kind and 
attentive to the young ones at his table, joking with 
them about CoUege, Oxford and Cambridge, inviting 
Oxford to drink wine with Cambridge, &c. When 
we left, at ten o’clock, he said to onr boys, ‘You 
mnst come soon again to dine with me : we'll be all 
boys next time.”’ 

In the summer of 1886, about two years after the 
gratifying exhibition of public feeling at the Oxford 
Installfltioa, Lord Eldon had offered, that a repetition 
of the portrait of himadf^ in Mr. Thurlow*s posses* 
sion *, painted by Mr. Briggs, should be executed hy 
the same artist, as a present to Lord Encombe. 

“ Upon this intimation,” says the latter, “ I told him 
“ that if he were kind enough to give me his portrait 
“ at all, I should trouble him but little if be would 
“ permit Mr. Bri^s, now familiar with his features, 

“ to point jiim for me as he sat in the Theatre at 
“ Oxford, on the occasion of tbeDukeof WeHington’s 
“ installation in June 1884. He seemed gratified by 
“ the feeling which had induced me to ask it, and 
“ spoke os disposed to consent.” 

Afterwards, probably from dislike to the tedium of 
sitting, he bought one of Mr. Owen’s portraits of him 
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as Chancellor, and gave it to his grandson in substi- 
tution for the proposed installation picture. 

“ However,” says the latter, “ I would not be dis- 
“ appointed if I could help it. I desired Mr. Briggs to 
“ prepare the picture, so as to require as little as possi- 
■“ ble of Lord Eldon’s attendance. This being accord- 
“ ingly done, he sate in July 1837 to Mr. Briggs, who, 
“ on the 7th of that month, completed his portrait as 
“ High Steward of the University of Oxford, in his 
“ Doctor’s gown, as he appeared when I went up to 
“ him upon my own degree being conferred by the 
“ Duke. In having this picture thus executed I in- 
“ dulged the natural desire of commemorating the 
“ only public occasion which ever brought mo to his 
“ side,” 

This picture, which was in the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy in the year 1838, and is now at the 
present Earl’s residence in Hamilton Place, is the last 
for which Lord Eldon ever sate. 

The death of King William lY. had taken place on 
the 20th of June 1837 ; and Her present Majesty, 
who on that day succeeded to the throne, dissolved 
Parliament on the 17 th of July. 

Before Lord Eldon quitted London for the summer 
of 1837, he held another confidential communication 
with his medical adviser, Mr. Pennington, upon the 
state and prospects of Ms own health. Mr. Pen- 
nington recommended country travelling, but did not 
conceal from him that Ms constitution was broken, 
and that Ms life was drawing toward a close. TMs 
intelligence in no degree abated Ms cheerfulness. He 
pressed Mr. Pennington to spend the vacation with 
him at Encombe, offering to that gentleman his own 
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terms for the Tisit , but Mr Pemungtoii answered 
that the cose was one in TrhicJi he could do no good , 
and that he must not withdraw himself from others of 
his old friends who honoured him with the same con- 
fidence as X/ord Hdon The aged Earl therefore toot 
his way to Encombe, unoccompamed by any medical 
attendant. Lord and Lady Encombe were engaged 
this autumn to pay vonous visits in the North , but 
Lord Encombe, at Lord Eldon's particular request, 
passed a few days of the first week m August with 
him, and then set off for Ingleborongh, the seat of 
Mr Farrer, m Torkshtre 

The latter part of July, and the begmnmg of 
August, were occupied with the new elections. Lord 
Encombe, on the evening of the d^y on which he 
quitted Dorsetshire for the North, sent his grandfether 
this hvely sketch of the popular feeling ot the close of 
the poll m WHtshire- 

Cblppfnhi,m, Ho dock, Toesd^ olglit, 

“ My dear Grond&ther, " Angort Sti, 18*7 

•f Although I havo only just stopped st the end of to- 
day’s truTelhng at eleven o dock, I must not go to bed mth- 
out wntmg ft few hoes to repeat my thanks to you, for your 
Irrn flnfM to me, and for my pleasant viait to you at EDCotnbe. 
You were nght enough in luppoamg that I ihould fall m with 
some electioneering , but httlo did you or I expect that I 
sbould bo bflm n g ning at tou o'clook to-xught, some fifteen or 
twenty "Whigs and Badwals from my carnage. The fact was, 

I arrived at Melkaham, but found no accommodation, it bdng 
a polling day for North 'WHtshiro. After drmng fteto one 
inii4o the other, and back agam m vam search after a bed, 
or a freflh pair of horses, I was forced to wait wMIo the 
■Warminster boy baited hi# this took about half on hour 
Meanwhile I asked to see the atate of the poD, whr^ 
finally closed to-day The landlord, whom my servant asked 
for it, brought it m person, and taid he was torry to feJJ 
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me IMetliuen ^Yns bcat^ nnd Burdett Avns nt ilic head of 
the iioll. I said, that my principles being the other Avay, 
I coidd not share in his rcgi'ct. lie stated he was aware of 
it : and scvcinl of the persons standing about, finding who I 
was, (for jMctlmcn’s committee were dining and (kinking noisy 
toasts there at the time,) took the opportunity of entering 
into conversation, and although every one present diflered 
from our politics, yet they volunteered to cxpi-css great ad- 
miration of you as a consistent Torj*, and told me that if I, 
though a stranger, were elected member for North Wiltshire, 
it would be a credit to them, as I was a consistent. ])oliliciau ; 
but that Sir Francis Burdett was a disgrace to them. I de- 
fended (as far as it is possible to defend) Sir Francis liurdot is 
conduct, and enough to put them to a loss to answer me; 
and this amusing scene, in the most perfect good humour, 
went on by the light of the hostler’s lamp, which I perceived 
their curiosity induced them to throw full on my counte- 
nance, and it elicited from some of them an expression I over- 
heard, that I much resembled you. At last, 1 had conducted, 
so BUCccssfuUy, my single-handed discussion with my assem- 
blage, (about four or five of whom only were the jirincipal 
speakers,) that one of them requested, ns a favour, to be 
permitted to shake hands with me before the carriage started, 
and when I shook hands with him, about six others instantly 
seized my hand. I then drove off amid n s.ahitation of 
cheering at parting, of which, I think, Methuen, the 
Whig-Kadical, whose friends they all were, might have been 
jealous. Now do not suppose 1 mention all this as any 
merit of mine, but I like you to see as a set-off to the occa- 
sional ingratitude of the world, which is apt to annoy one, 
that in a place where, perhaps, you never were, and where I 
certainly never was, your character still lives (though you 
have ceased to attend the Houses of Parliament) among a 
class of persons who, probably, do not even Imow the names of 
the Chancellors who have succeeded you on the Woolsaek. I 
send you the state of the poll at its close ; and begging you 
to offer, to all with you, my most affectionate love, and to 
accept the same yourself, believe me, 

“ My dear Grandfather, 

Tour very affectionate Grandson, 

“ ENCOaiBE.” 
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“In the latter end of Angoat 1837,” relatea ilias 
Forster, “ my dear uncle, Lord Eldon, again came 
Rusheyford, and again my mother and I had the hap- 
piness of spending a few days with him; but we 
feared, we greatly feared, that it wonld be the last 
time, for he waa altered from the preceding year.’ 
He received us os usual with warm affection ; bat a 
painful event had occurred in his own famil y*, and 
his conversation was at times dejected. At other 
times, he was not only cheerful bat lively, and entered 
into a joke with great fun, carrying it on from day to 
day. He frequently also repeated many of his anec- 
dotes, though not so much in detail as in former years. 
He again spent and enjoyed a day at Eldon ; and he 
again had all his tenants to dine at Rusheyford. Tbs 
following was his speech after dinner, the last which 
he addressed to them, probably the last that he eVer 
ddivered: — 

“ Angnrt Slit, 1837 

** * My first ftcknowledgments are dne to that Great Bang, 
whose pleasure it has been to afflict me with a peinfol illne^ 
and to continue that infliotion fora lengthened period, inscanuch 
that I did not hope to hare been able to have seen yon all 
again. So long as it tball please God to allow me, it will erer 
bo my happineeB, as it is my duty, thus to come omong you. 

“ After adverting to the advantages of the leasing 
system as compered with that of yearly holdings, ha 
continued : — 

** * Gentlemen, sinco last we met, there has been o contest 
for port of this county in electing memben to servo in Parlio- 
ment- lord William Powlett, the aecond son of the Duke of 
Cleveland, was spoken of for this division of the county, and 
I was applied to to use my influence in his behalf The answer 
I gave -WBSy that I oonsidered it of the greatest importance 

• The separation of Mr. and Lady Frances Bsnies. 
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tliatj in a county like this, where there is so large a body 
opulent landed proprietors, and so highly respectable 
tenantry, a Conservative member should be returned to i 
present them : that my sentiments were known ; but tliat 
should leave it to my tenants to exercise the franchise whi 
Parliament had given them in such manner as sliould appe 
to them to be right and according to good conscience, and 
most likely to uphold that Churcli in whicli tlic purest dc 
trines of our religion arc taught in the best manner. 

^ Gentlemen, I repeat the great thankfulness I feel 
having been allowed once more to come among you. In taki 
leave of you, gentlemen, I say from my heart, may God blc 
you and your families 1 ’ 

“ The above was written dotvn by Mr. A. Bell. 
uncle knew and approved of my wish of preserving 
copy of it, and he desired me to get Mr. BeU to do it 

The following memoranda bj’’ Miss Forster are fro 
Lord Eldon’s own mouth. 

“ I will tell you what I did one day : — I really w 
in a great deal of pain, and I vdshed to beguile tl 
time, and divert my attention, if possible, by ai 
nonsense I could ; so as I sat at my u-indow, lookii 
into Piccadilly towards St. James’s Park, I counti 
all the long petticoats that went past, and all tj 
short ones ; shoi’t petticoats beat long hollow.’' 

“ ‘ I have heard some very extraordinary cases 
murder tried. I remember, in one where I w 
counsel, for a long time the evidence did not appe 
to touch the prisoner at all, and he looked about hi 
with the most perfect unconcern, seeming to thii 
himself quite safe. At last, the surgeon was calle 
who stated deceased had been killed by a shot, a gu 
shot, in the head, and he produced the matted hr 
and stuff cut from and taken out of the wound, 
was all hardened with blood. A basin of war 
water was brouerht into court, and. ns tlu'. hlnnrl w 
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grnduolly softened, a piece of printed paper appeared, 
the Mndding of the gun, -which prov(i to be half of 
a ballad. The other half had been found in the 
man’s pocket when he was taken. He was hanged.’ 

“Ellen (Miss Forster). — * I have nlwajE thought it 
very extraordinary, uncle, the discovery of murders 
many years after the deed had been committed.’ 

“LordEldon. — ‘Yes, very. I remember one mfln 
token up twelve years after the deed. He had made his 
escape ; and, though every search was made, he could 
not be found. Twelve years afterwards, the brother 
of the murdered man was at Liverpool in a public- 
house. He fell asleep, and was awoke by some one 
picking his pocket: he started, exclaiming, ‘Good 
God I the man that HUed my brother twelve years 
ago!’ Assistance came to him: the man was secured, 
tried, and condemned. He had enlisted os a soldier 
and gone to India, immediotely after the deed was 
committed, and he had just lauded at Liverpool on 
his return, where his first net -was to pick the pocket 
of the brother of the man he had ra\u*dered twelve 
years before. It was very extraordinary that the man 
waking out of his sleep should so instantly know him- 
— But the most extraordinary case was at Bhares- 
borough, Eugene Aram : ie was hanged tweuiJy yeanj 
after, and had been living very respectably os a 
schoolmaster.’ ” 

“ ‘ I can assure you, that oil tlie honours, that have 
been heaped upon me, always come unsought by me. 

I may safely say, that I never stepped across the 
kennd out of my way to secure preferment.’ ” 

“ ‘ There are two of my sermons tossing about the 
Tvorld somewhere, thnt I wroto before I mnrricd. I 
sometimes hear of their hdng preached. I «hotiId 
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think no clergyman ever wrote as many sermons 
as Lord Stowell. I ad^dsed him to burn all his 
manuscripts of that kind. It is not fair to the 
clergymen to have it known he wi’ote them. They 
asked for sermons for particular occasions, to be 
preached before tliis or that person ; he comphed 
with their requests, and he should not let it be 
known that he did so.’ ” 

“ Speaking of Stalls and valuable pieces of prefemient 
in the Church, Lord Eldon said, ‘ There is one view of 
the subject which I take, and I cannot help persuad- 
ing myself it has a good deal in it. The most 
valuable works in dhdnity which we have, have been 
wiitten by men who held Stalls, or some good prefer- 
ment : and if they had not done so, those works could 
not have been given to the public, on accomit of 
expense. Now I argue that a man who publishes a 
learned work, at an expense of probably five hundred 
pounds, benefits the whole of the Clergy : for, im- 
mediately there is a cheap edition, and that, wliich 
cost five hundred pounds in the first instance, can 
be had for three-and-sixpence, and thus is sound 
learning diffused over ah.’ ” 

“ ‘ Eehgion is a natural feeling of the human mind : 
and if rulers do not provide proper instructors, and 
proper places to receive instruction in, the people wih 
provide schism-shops for themselves.’ ” 

“ Sept. 1st, 1837. We bade my honoured and 
revered uncle fareweU. We saw him no more; but 
our intercourse with him by letter continued until 
the 6th January 1838. — Ehen Forster.” 

After his return to En combe, he wrote thus to 
Lord Sidmouth, in answer to a letter communicating 
bad tidings of Lady Sidmouth’s health. 
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Lord Eldon to Ltord Sidnundh. — (Extract,) 

“■Wednesdtj, (Bept S7th, 1«S7). 

" I haTO received here to-daj- ytrar letter : and gladdened 
indeed wcmld have been my heart, if it had oontained a better 
ftocoimt of my niece, to whom present my love and warmeat 
good wiahoe. 

*••••« 

" Though I have been moving through a long journey and 
return &om it, I am in predaely the same state of aottud 
oonstiuit weoknen and pain, >rhioh I have now nndergone for 
nearly two long years. I cannot stir without help, and from 
the moment I am helped into my carriage in a morning I 
never stir out of it till evening. Pray give my dear niece 
my most afrectionate regards and good wishes. Accept the 
same yourself. I shall, if Ghid pleasee, return to (own very 
soon, and to that os probably my last earthly place of abode. 
God bleas with his choicest bleasiDga my mece ond yonrsclf, 
and believe me, 

** Hers and yours most affectionately, 

“Eldon.* 

Tiufl was apropheticletter. On Monday, the 16th of, 
October, Lord Eldon left Encombe, — to see it no more. 
He proceeded slowly to London, ■which he reached on 
the 18th: and though apprised by Mr. Pennington' 
that the country, and the “ long columns of air ” of 
which that gentleman had often advised him to try 
the effect, had fruled to produce any improvement of 
healtli from which it could bo hoped that life bad 
much longer to lost, Lord Eldon ■was so little de- 
pressed, that Mr. Pennington, who dined and spent 
four hours -with him on the day after his return to 
town, described him as having never been more 
cheerful, or more abundant in anecdote and other 
pleasant conversation. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

1837—1838. 

int. FAERER’s recollections op lord ELDON IN NOVEMBER. 

ALTERATIONS IN ■^VILL. VISIT AND LETTER OF BISHOP OF 

EXETER. — MR. FARRER’s RECOLLECTIONS OP LORD ELDON IN 
DECEMBER. — HIS RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. — HIS FINAL DECAT; 

HIS DEATH-BED : HIS DEATH. LETTER FROM THE ARCHBISHOP 

OP CANTERBURT TO THE PRESENT EARL. FUNERAL PROCESSION : 

BURIAL IN KINGSTON CHAPEL : FUNERAL SERMONS AT THE 

CHURCHES ON HIS ESTATES IN DURHAM. MONUMENTS OP LORD 

AND LADY ELDON, MR. V. H. J. SCOTT, AND LORD STOIVELL. 

PORTRAITS OP LORD ELDON AND LORD STOHELL. — LORD ELDON’s 
FORTUNE : AND "WILL. 

The new Parliament met in November; and, “on 
the 16th,” says Mr. Farrer, “ Lord Eldon went down 
in his chariot to the House of Lords to take his seat. 
I met him as he got out of his carriage. Mr. Butt, 
who had been Lord Eldon’s Mace-bearer, and Smith, 
his butler, assisted him up the stairs. About half 
'way up, Mr. Butt had a bottle of sherry, and per- 
suaded his old master to take a glass of it. When 
we came to the door of the House, Smith requested 
me to support Lord Eldon into the body of the 
House, which I did. He went up to the Woolsack, 
and said to the Lord Chancellor (Lord Cottenham), 

‘ My Lord, I am happy to take this opportunity of 
assuring you that every thing I hear of you entitles 
you to my sincere respect.’ He then went to the 
table ; took the oaths, and signed the roll, &c.” 

VOL. ni. u 
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The foUcrwing are Mr. T’ttrrer’B memoranda of 
flevoral conversations held with Lord Eldon^ in thU 

advanced period of his life ; 

“ Spealang of public men, Lord Eldon said, ‘ The 
ablest man I ever knew in the Cabinet, was Lord 
Chatham. He sat apparently inattentive to what 
was going on ; bat when his turn came to deliver hi* 
opinion, he U)pjpied over all the others.* (I particu- 
larly observed his use of the word toppled.) ” 

“ ‘ The Chief Commissioner Adam,’ said Lord Eldon, 

* sent to ask my opinion os to the law npon some 
point, and referred to a case in Yesey decided by 
me. I returned for answer, I do not know what 
the law is notr, but I am sure, that if I so decided, 
the law was so at that time.’ 

“ Another day, when I sat above on hour with 
Lord Eldon, he told me a variety of anecdotes, poli- 
tical and profesaionaL He inquired whether I had seen 
the tablet which he had lately put up in St. Nicholo* 
Church at Newcastle. I answered that I had not 
been there since he put it up. * I never could per- 
suade my brother,’ he sold, ‘ to join me in putting up 
a tablet. It is not in All S^ts, where my father is 
buried, because they wo’n’t permit monuments to be 
fixed against the walls of that cborch. — It is a great 
mistake to suppose my father the poor man of low 
station, stated in some life of my brother. He was 
one of the first tradesmen in Newcastle.' Lord Eldon 
then repeated the inscription, which I imperfectly 
xemember : — 

‘nr juaioBT of mb. wtixiaji scott, 

PBEEUAH AKI> nOASTUAX 

or THIS TOwjr,’ etc. 
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“ He laid great stress upon tlie word freeman as he 
pronounced it, and he described the lioastincn to he 
‘ a company of the lirst tradesmen in HcAvcastlc.’ 

“ Lord Eldon,” continues j\rr. Farrer, “ related tliat 
Lord Thurlow, after he had concluded an argjunent, 
once said to liim, ‘I was with you, Mr. Scott, till I 
heard your argument.’ ” Perhaps it was the recol- 
lection of tliis result that gave Lord Itldon tlie habit 
of hearing out the counsel on the side to whicli his 
own judgment inclined. 

“ I asked Lord Eldon,” writes j\Ir. Farrer, “wlicther 
he remembered going over to my fatlier’s at Claphamf , 
to shoot grouse on Ingleborougli ? ‘I remember it 
as if it was yesterday,’ was his reply. ‘ I finished 
a long cause at Lancaster late one night, and started 
off on horseback very early the next morning, and 
got to Clapham before they went out upon tlie 
moors. When we had got upon the moors, before 
separating into different parties, I called upon all the 
gentlemen sportsmen then and there present to 
prove their riglit in law to wage war upon tlie 
grouse, and produced ray licence or certificate, read it 
with much solemnity, and then protested against any 
other gentleman daring to shoot who could not prove 
equal authority vdth myself. Hot one of them could 
produce his certificate.’ ‘ I have heard my father say 
that you made the whole party laugh so heartil}"^, 
that they could kill nothing all that day.’ ‘ I 
believe,’ said Lord Eldon,’ ‘ they did very little in 
the way of killing game, and perhaps I might be in 
some degree the cause, at least they were pleased to 
say so. I remember we had a very pleasant day of it.’ 

* See Chap. VI. p. 135. t ^ Yorkshire. 

U 2 
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“ ‘ I know, Lord Eldon, that you were a great Tralker, 
and fond of skootmg : did yon ever hunt ? ’ ‘Oh 
yes I to be sure I did. I left off hunting because I 
had a fall one day when I wnfl out hunting on New- 
caatlo moor. I ■wished to leap into an adjoining field, 
my horse fell into the ditch, and I tumbled over him’. 
I never hunted afterwards.’ 

“ One day, after dinner, -when Mr. Alfred Bell and 
I were left alone with Lord Eldon, the conversation 
turned upon hia Eldon estate. ‘ I passed by Eldon/ 
I said, ‘ last year : the plantations looked weU-’ Lord 
Eldon toot up the snbject. ‘ I can tell you how 
I became a great planter. After I bought that estate 
at Eldon, Sir John Eden, whose estate joins the ELdon 
estate, and from whose house you see my hills, came up 
to me one night in the House of Commons, and said to 
me, “ Air. Attorney-General, you ore rich and I am 
poor ; you are making a large income, and I ntn spend* 
ing a small one ; you have no time to spare for look- 
ing after your estate, and I have abundance of time. 
Now if you will agree to plant your hillH at Eldon, 
and wiH find the money, I will find the time to 
superintend the planting, and will attend to it to the 
best of my judgment.” So upon these terms -ne set 
to work; and in that ■way have sprung up those 
plantations, -which ore a great improvement to my 
estate, and a great ornament to Sir John Eden 8 
residence. Sir John Eden had his picture token m 
the 'dress of a planter, -with hia spade and other 
tools.’ ” 

It was not tfll some -weeks after Lord Eldons 
lost return to town, and when the approacliing con- 
finement of Irndy Encombo made a removal to I-ondon 
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impractjcable, tliat tlie increasing extent of Lord 
Eldon’s annoyance about the Shirley residence be- 
came knoTrn to his grandson. Had the actual state 
of his feelings, and of his liealth, been communicated 
in time to Lord and Lady Encombe, they would cheer- 
fully have fixed themselves in London, at whatever, 
inconvenience. His dissatisfaction on this subject 
may, perhaps, have been one of his motives for 
revoking a power which, by will, he had given to 
Lord Encombe, of charging his estates with a sum of 
50,000Z. for the portions of daughters. It was a 
motive, however, which he seems not to have ac- 
knowledged to himself ; for he left among Iiis papers 
an explanatoiy paper on this subject, endorsed “ Me- 
“ morandum, not testamentaiy,” which was in these 
words : — 

Memorandum. On consideration, I have thought myself 
perfectly justified, m case of a failure of Lord Encombe’s 
issue male, in preferring, to the fullest extent, my ojvn 
daughters to the daughters of Lord Encombe, and, therefore, 
I have revoked the power of charging which I had given to 
Lord Encombe by my will, considering also that his daugh- 
ters are otherwise provided for. — Eldon, 6. Dec*’, 1837. This 
is not testamentary.” 

This, and other minor alterations by codicil, he was 
very anxious about completing, and did actually 
complete, before the 1st of January 1838, because; 
on that day, the new act “ Eor the Amendment of 
the Laws with respect to Wdls” (7 W. 4. & 1 Viet, 
c. 26.) was to come into operation : of the efibets of 
which change he entertained great apprehension. “ It 
was his habit,” says his Solicitor, Mr. Alfred Bell, 
“ to have his testamentary papers under constant 
consideration with me.” 
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As respects the forcing momorandum, the truth 
Beems to be, that his powers of mind were now 
foiling with his bodUy strength ; and that thus, os 
the erening of his life dosed in, there were mists 
of prqndice beginning to rise upon him, which hia 
judgment, when nearer to its meridian, would at 
once have dispelled. He became more jealous of per- 
sonal attentions to himself: and he vierred with 
indulgence the holders of opinions adverse to his own 
upon subjects in which he took an interest, especial^ 
in the case of those members of the Church Estab- 
lishment, whom he regarded as having been accessary 
to the weakening of it. This feeling was never 
exhibited with asperity; but it was perceptible to 
those who intimately knew him. It subsisted to stHue 
extent, in the instance of Hr. PhiUpotts the Bishop of 
Exeter, who was connected with I^ord Eldon’s fondly 
by having married a relative of his Lady. The Bishop, 
hearing, in November 1887, of Lord Eldon’s declining 
health, called upon him, conversed with him on the 
subject of his approaching end, and entered into 
prayer. Thus far, the Bishop’s ministration appears 
to have been highly acceptable ; for Mr. Pennington 
said afterwards to Mr. Farrer: — “When I colled, 
Lord Eldon, before we had any other conversation, 
said, ‘ I have had another doctor since I saw you.' — 

‘ I am glad of it,’ I answered. — ‘ Ohl but he was 
a spiritual doctor, not a medicaL The Bishop of 
Exeter paid me a visit, and after sitting a little by 
me and observing me look very ill, he got up ond 
bolted the door, and knelt down by mo — “Let us 
pray,” he said, ,He did pmy, and such a prayer I 
1 never heard such a prayer I' Lord Eldon spoke of 
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it in tlie warmest terms.” A few days afterwards the 
Bishop had the kindness to repeat his -sdsit : and, 
under the impression that Lord Eldon, in his view 
of salvation, had an undue reliance on the efficacy 
of a well-spent life, pressed upon him the necessity 
of fixing his hopes exclusively upon the merits of 
our Saviour. Bnt on this occasion Lord Eldon was 
in a mood of mind less favourable to his visitor, and 
evinced an indisposition to enter with liim upon a 
subject to which in general he readily addressed him- 
self. The Bishop, with his usual judgment and taste, 
desisted from urging such an object at such a dis- 
advantage ; but very shortly afterwards renewed his 
communications respecting it, by the following beau- 
tiful letter. 

“ Lord Carrington’s, '\ATutehal], 
“My dear Lord, 27tli Nov. 1837. 

“ I take blame to myself for having, as I fear, obtruded on 
you some important matters of consideration, at a time when 
you were not prepared to admit them ; or in a manner which 
may have been deemed too earnest and importunate. That 
you pardon the intrusion, I have no doubt, and that you 
ascribe what may have been ill-timed, or ill-considered, to 
the true cause — an anxious wish to lead a highly gifted 
mind like yom’s, to those thoughts which alone can satisfy it. 

“ Before I leave this place, instead of again trespassing on 
you in person, I have resolved to commit to paper a few con- 
siderations which your own powerful mind will know how to 
improve, and which I humbly pray the Holy Spirit of God 
to impress, so far as they accord with His Truth, on the 
hearts of both of us. I contemplate in you, my dear Lord, 
an object of no ordinary interest. I see a man full of years 
and honours, honours richly earned (ay, were they tenfold 
greater than they are), by a life which, protracted long be- 
yond the ordinary age of man, has been employed, during all 
the period of service, in promoting, strengthening, and secur- 
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ing the best and most sacred mteresta of your country. I 
we in you the faithful, cealoos, and moot able, advocate of 
the connection of true religion wHh the Constitution snd 
Government of England. I see in you one who has largely 
benefited the generation of which you have been among the 
most distingniflbed onmmentB. Seeing and feeling ftiM, I am 
sure you will pardon mo, if I exhibit a little even of undue 
eogemcM to perform to you the only service which I can 
hope to render — that of exciting sneh a mind to thoee r^ 
flections, by which, after serving others, it can now do the 
best and surest service to itself In truth, those reflections 
are few and brief, but most pregnant. In short, my dear 
Lord, I would seek most earnestly to gnaid you against the 
danger which arises from the very qualities which we most 
admire in yon, and frnm the actions for which wo are most 
grateful to you. That danger is, lest yon contemplate th«e 
matters wi^ too much satisfaction — lest yon rest upon than 
as the grounds of your hope of final acceptance with God. 
Oh I my dear Xxiiti, the best of tho sons of men must b« 
content, or rather must be most anxious, to look out of than' 
selves, and above themselves, for any snre hope — I will not 
say of justifloation, but of mercy. Conmder the infinite 
bolineas and purity of Gud, and tbpm say whether any man 
was over fit to appear at His tribonal Consider the demondB 
of His Law, extending to the most secret thoughts, and 
wishes and imiginatians, of the heart, and then say, whether 
yon, or any one, can stand before Him in your own strength, 
wbenHocometh to judgment. No; itisns sinnerB, asgrierocs 
ahmers, wo shall, we must appear; and the only plea which 
will be admitted for us, is the r^hfeonsnoss and the merit! of 
OUT cmcified Redeemer. If we place any reliance on our 
own poor doings or fancied viitnes, those very virtues will to 
OUT snares, our downfitiL Atove all things, therefore, it is 
our duty, and pro-eminently the do^ of the purest and best 
among us, to cast off all confidence in ourselves, and ihank- 
fnlly to embrace Christ’s most precious offer on tho tenns on 
which Ho offers it ; He will bo our Saviour, only if wo know 
and feel and humbly acknowledge, that we need Tin Solvation. 
Ho will be moro and more our Saviour in proportion os w« 
more and more love and rely upon Him. But surely the taoro 
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we feel and deplore our own sinfulness, the more earnest will he 
our love, the firmer our reliance on Him who alone is mighty to 
save. Therefore it is, that, in preparing ourselves to appear 
before Him, the less we think of what we may fondly deem 
our good deeds and good qualities, and the more rigidly 
we scrutinize our hearts, and detect and deplore our manifold 
sinfulness, the fitter shall we be, because the more deeply 
sensible of the absolute iicccssity and of the incalculable 
value of His blessed Undertaking and Sufiering for us. One 
word only more — of ourselves we cannot come to this due sense 
of our ownwortlilessncss: and the devil is always ready to tempt 
our weak hearts with the bait which is most taking to many 
among us — confidence in ourselves. It is the Holy Spirit 
who alone can give us that only knowledge which will be 
useful to us at the last — the knowledge of our own hearts, 
of their Avcalcness, their wickedness — and of the way of God’s 
salvation, pardon of the faithful and confiding jjcnitcnt for 
His dear Son’s sake. Oh ! my dear Lord, may you and I be 
found among the truly penitent, and then we shall haA'c our 
perfect consummation and bliss among the truly blessed. 

“ I am, ray dear Lord, 

"With true veneration and regard. 

Your Lordship’s most faithful servant, 

“ And affectionate Brother in Christ, 

“ H. Exetek.” 

“ The Earl of Eldon.” 

It may well be hoped that the Bishop, probably 
from the already explained coldness of Lord Eldon’s 
manner toward him, had under- estimated the real na- 
ture of his faith ; for Lord Eldon, though he may have 
too much inchned to look on his own good works 
with complacency, appears nevertheless to have been 
sensible of the insufficiency of any such reliance. 
“ Towards the close of his life,” said Mr. Alfred Bell to 
the present Earl, “ I remember that one day after 
dinner in the hbrary in Hamilton Place, he beckoned 
to me to sit by him, and immediately entering into 
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conversatioii, among other things spoke of hia judicial 
life. He observed that it was a source of great satis- 
faction to him to reflect that he hod never given a 
judgment in any cause without first anriously satis- 
fying himflell that it was right. ‘ It is a happiness 
‘ to me,* he said, ‘ to reflect, that I never gave to A 
‘ the property of B. This ia a satisfaction to a mp-n 
‘ at the lost, and in looking to the day of judgment.' 
Upon my observing upon this to the effect that no 
reliance could be placed upon any thing but upon the 
merits and blood of Christ alone, he fully acquiesced 
in the truth of the renmrk." 

The end of this distinguished man now perceptibly 
approached. The following memoranda give an inte- 
resting and graphic representation of him in the few 
lost weeks of hia life. The reader is indebted for 
them to Mr. Fatrer. 

“ December let, 1887. — Mrs. Farrer and I dined 
with Lord Eldon. Mr. Edward Repton was there. 
Lord E. is certainly declining. He is under the most 
erroneous impression on some subjects, but still his 
usual kiTidnpiM of feeling and desiro to be just, with 
touches of waning pleasantry, show themselves. 

“ December 18. I went yesterday to dine with 
Lord Eldon. Upon my saying, ‘ How are you to- 
day, Lord Eldon?' be quickly answered, ‘Much 
better for seeing you.* Shortly after I hod taken 
my seat by him ho said, ‘Encombe has another girl, 
and paused ; I mado some observation, that some of 
your friends ‘ perhaps might have wished for n boy. 
He calmly answered, * On these occasions it is better 
to fool satisfied that whatever the child is, it is fprthe 
best. Louisa has done well.* ** 
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“ Dec. 20th. — Being engaged to dine mtli Lord 
Eldon on this day, I was introduced two or three 
minutes before the clock in his library struck six. I 
found him sitting in his large arm-chaii’, facing the 
window, his right aim to the fire and his right leg 
over his left knee. This position he almost invariably 
kept. To my inquiiy after his health, his answer 
was, ‘ Very poorly, very poorly, — it can’t last long. 
God’s will be done; it is my duty to submit.’ These 
words Lord Eldon spoke in a very earnest tone and 
manner. I made some observation which he received 
well, and then turned the conversation to some topic 
of the day. Dinner was soon announced. I found 
Lord Eldon was tliis day more than usually low, and 
apparently unable to rally his spirits. I foresaw that 
unless I could give to the conversation such a turn as 
would raise a train of agreeable associations in his 
mind, the evening would be spent in a painful silence, 
only broken by observations upon one or two subjects 
which, in his less happy moments, possessed them- 
selves of his thoughts. When dinner was over, and 
Lord Eldon had said grace (which he always did with 
solemnity of voice and manner), and he had been 
turned in his chair by his butler Smith, so as to 
have his right hand to the table, and I had placed 
myself, with my left hand to the table, immediately 
opposite to him, I said, ‘ Shall I give you a glass 
of port, Lord Eldon ? ’ ‘ Yes, a little, if you please ; 

and help yourself. I shall drink the health of 
Mrs. Farrer.’ Fincher now came up, and began to 
scratch his master’s knee. ‘ Poor Pinchy, poor 
Pinchy, you want your biscuits.’ I selected, from 
a dish of mixed biscuits, such as Pincher was known 
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to like (indeed he ’would only eat some particular 
sorts), and put them within Lord Eldon’s reach. 
When Fincher was satisfied, he laid himself down 
on the hearth-rag and fell asleep near his mosterls 
feet. Observing Lord Eldon feeling for something 
on the table, I gave him his snuff-box. As soon 
os he had taken his pinch, he said, ^ Do you ever 
take snuff?’ * Yes, sometimes, but only when I am 
from home.’ — ‘Ahl* he said, ‘for many, many 
years my poor wife would not allow me to touch it ; 
but I was ordered to take it medidnnlly.’ 1 then 
said, ‘ Why, for many years of yonr life you could 
not have hod time to take snuff.’ ‘I don’t know 
ihaty' he replied j ‘ but I know 1 could not have had 
leaver^ 

Lord Eldon having related, in answer to some ques- 
tion from Mr. Fairer, the history of his snocess in 
Ackroyd v. Smithson, detailed in the first Yolume of 
this biography, ChapterVI., — -anotherof his early cases, 
that of the C^theroe election petition, also at Chapter 
YI., was thus called 1^ Air. Farrer to his memory. 

“ After a few observations upon Lord Tburlow, 
of whom liord Eldon delighted to speak, I inquired 
whether Ackroyd and Smithson was before or after 
the Clitheroe cose. ‘ Oh before it. There’s mucli 
curious matter connected with that Clitheroe case 
that’s well worth hearing. Did I ever tell you the 
histoiy of that case ? l.et us go into the library, and 
I’ll tell you tha t too. Be bo good as to ring the boU 
for Smith.’ Smith, bring come, lifted Lord Eldon 
from his chair, and, supporting his master under tlio 
loft arm, whilst Lord Eldon rested his right hand 
upon my arm, we wolkcd slowly to fho library, 
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Pinclier going a little before liis master, who never 
moved from room to room Avitbout bim. Wben Lord 
Eldon was seated in bis great cbair, putting bis 
right leg over bis left knee, drawing bimself nearer to 
tbe fire, reaching bis band for bis snuff-box, offering 
it to me, and then taking a pinch bimself, and passing 
tbe back of bis fore-finger gently across bis upper lip, 
‘ As to tbe Cbtberoe case you must know,’ said Lord 
Eldon, ‘ tbe way I came in to it was this.’ ” And then 
be proceeded to relate what has been abeady mserted 
in tbe first Volume, Chapter VI. 

“ ‘ There was another case,’ be said, ‘ that did me 
a great deal of good. It happened at tbe tune wben 
Jack Scott was very much frowned upon at Durham 
and Newcastle.’ ” This was the coal-owner’s case, 
Adair v. Swinburne, before Mr. Justice BuUer, of 
which likewise an account has been given in Chap- 
ter VI. 

“ Lord Eldon remained some nunutes silent. He 
renewed tbe conversation by observing, ‘ Those are 
times that have long passed away: I am now no- 
body : I am quite forgotten.’ He seemed pleased by 
my replying, that though be biid quitted public life, 
yet no one was more respected ; that tbe Bar looked 
up to bim with tbe greatest respect, and referred to 
bis decisions with tbe greatest deference ; and, ‘ what- 
ever might have been said by opponents wben you 
were in office, every one, even those who were 
most violent, now do you justice. I do not think 
you have an enemy. ’ A bttle afterwards, I 
said, ‘ You seem, Lord Eldon, to have devoted 
jmurself to your profession. Did you belong to 
TVbite’s, or any club ?’ — ‘ No, I never was a member 
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of Wliite’B or Boodle's — -I was no club man j 1 belonged 
to no club, but a dob of University men, who met 
about once every quarter of a year, to dine together at 
some tavern in Biabopagnte Street’ — ‘ But Lord 
StoweUwns a member of more than one club? ’ — ‘ Oh, 
yes, my brother William would go any where, where 
there was good eating and drinking going on.' — ‘Did 
Lord Stowell take much exercise V — ‘ None/ he said, 
‘ but the exercise of eating and drinking.’ . — The night 
WBS now pretty far advanced towards ten o’clock. 
Lord Eldon had taken his two cnps of coffee and 
isinglass, and it was almost time for me to leave him. 
I said, ‘ I am sorry to say, Lord Eldon, I must soon 
quote Tom Warton.' — * Poor Tom Worton I ’ he said, 

* he was a tutor at Trinity ; at the beginning of every 
term he used to send to his pupils, to know whether 
they would wish to attend lecture that term. « — He 
wrote on epitaph on West, who was a beadle in the 
schools at Oxford, and, when tho time of the yoimg 
men’s doing exercises was expired, used to call out at 
the bottom of the stairs, “ Tempus pneteridbitur est.” 
When he died, Tom Warton wrote and put upon his 
tombstone — 

** Hio jaoet Tbomu We*t, 

Cuju» praUrlalntvT est,* 

Cambridge men, who visited Oxford, amused them* 
selves by quoting this epitaph, to prove that Oxford 
men were not clossicftl scholars.’ — When tho clock 
struck ten I got up, saying, * Tempos pnwteAahitiir 
est.’— * Ah 1 poor Tom Warton, ' said Lord Eldon: and 
offering me his hand, added, * I am very much obliged 
to you for this visit. Give my kindest regards at 
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home.’ — ‘ I hope, Lord Eldon, you -will allow me to 
come to you again soon.’ — ‘ The sooner tlie better,’ 
was his answer. I then took my leave. 

“ 26th December, 1837. Lord Eldon repeated that 
he was the cause of Lord Stowell’s coming to Doctors’ 
Commons ; that his brother, when he. Lord Eldon, 
had come to the Common Law Bar, thought tliat he 
might as well try what he could do as a Civilian.” 

The Rev. Edward Repton, who frequently dined 
and passed the evening with him on the Sundays 
towards the close of 1837, VTites thus to the present 
Earl : — 

“ In our conversations in the evening, I never sutfered an 
opportunity to pass of directing his mind to the subject of 
religion, and at all times found liim calmly resigned to the 
termination of a long, and active, and arduoxis life.” 

His servant. Smith, relates that his master, when 
in bed, was in the habit of praying aloud ; and that 
he read frequently in the large Bible, the gift of Dr. 
Swire. Toward the end of his life, when .it was an 
exertion to him to rise from his chair, he would call 
for Smith to get it for him from the shelf. 

His disease, if it cau be called so, was a mere wast- 
ing away of the frame by old age ; and his death was 
not preceded by any remarkable change, or by any 
access of suffering. He had almost aU his life had a 
tendency to cough ; but this seems to have produced 
no effect on his constitution. In his more vigorous 
days, if he happened to cough. Lady Eldon Avould 
tell him it was only a trick. He would smile and 
answer, “You know, my dear, I have had a cough 
these fifty years ; but I am none the worse for. it.” 
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. Until Monday, the 8th of Jannaiy, he came down 
to hreokfiist daily at about eleven or twelve o’clock ; 
but on Tuesday the 9th, he did not appear till two or 
three in the afternoon. The cold weather was then 
setting in with severity. Lord Encombe, whose 
family were at Shirley, come to London on the 
Wednesday for the purpose of paying a visit in 
Hamiltorr Place, and called there at about twelve 
o’clock. Lord Eldon not having then risen, his 
grandson called again about three, and, learning that 
the invalid was still in bed, went np to his apart- 
ment. What follows is in the present Earl’s own 
words : — 

“ I saw him in bed : his looks did not give me 
alarm; he was perfectly kind in manner, clear in 
mind, and I think I may odd, not otherwise than 
cheerful, though he did not make any particular effort 
to talk, but seemed languid and feeble. In about a 
quarter of on hour, Lady Frances Bonkes sxunmoned 
me away, fearing that if he did not get up before it 
became dark, he would not get up at olL I re- 
turned to Shirley, and proceeded to Addington Park, 
where I dined with the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
As I was on the road home about eleven o’clock, my 
carriage tvos stopped by o servant, bringing a note 
from my aunt, Lady Frances, desiring me to come to 
town directly, in a ppst-chaiso which she had sent. 

I did so in great alarm, but on my arrival at twenty 
minutes to one, I saw Lord Eldon comfortably asleq> 
in bed, the family having retired for the night It 
appeared, that, after my departure from IlamUton 
Place in the afternoon, ho had got up, and was walk- 
ing down stairs, about six o’clock, with the assistance 
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of Smith, his hntler to hold one arm, — ■when the 
strength of his legs failed him : Smith held him up 
■until assistance came, and he "was then carj’ied back 
to the drawing-room looking over Piccadilly, which 
he had for some years been using as his bed-room ; 
hut he was afterwards, at his own desire, carried 
down to the dining-room, and dined with Lady 
Frances Bankes and the Pcv. George Picknrd. who 
were staying in the house, and with Mr. Farrer. He 
shivered and complained much of cold during dinner- 
time. Lady Elizabeth Repton was sent for, and came, 
■\vitli her son, to Hamilton Place in the evening, as 
did also Mr. Pennington, his medical attendant. 
Lord Eldon was carried up to bed a little after ten at 
night, and never left his bed-room again. On the 
morning of Thursday I was at Hamilton Place by 
eight o’clock, having slept at my mother’s house in 
John-street. I found Lord Eldon evidently much more 
feeble, but, in the course of conversation, ho seemed 
interested by my referring to some of the anecdotes 
which he had related to me formerly. I mentioned 
the anecdote of King George III. having told his 
Court that he had what no previous King of England 
had had, namely, an Archbishop of Canterbury and a 
Lord High Chancellor, each of whom had ]’un away 
with his wife ; and added, that Mrs. Howley, the Lady 
of the present Archbishop, had informed me, as an 
additional remarkable circumsttince, that that Arch- 
bishop had then given to the King, as one of his rea- 
sons for becoming a Clergyman, that he was not able 
to afford himself an education for the legal profession ; 
while Lord Eldon, originally intended for the Church 
when a Fellow of University College at Oxford, had 
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ndtlier Trealth nor cortnexioiifl sufficient to Hold out 
to him o prospect of occupation or advancement in the 
CHarcH, upon his forfeiting tliat Oxford FeUo’^Tship 
by hU marriage. While I iras Tvith him, he asked mo 
after Lady Encombe and our young ones, and I said 
she had sent him her love which he desired me to 
return to her. This having occurred on the Thursday, 
similar remembrances were again exchanged on the 
following day. During the Thursday, January llth, 
Lord Eldon seemed quiet and composed, thongh 
feeble : he saw his family, including Mr. Repton, and 
my mother Mrs. Earrer, os also 2Hr. Geoige Kctard, 
and ^Ir. Pennington, succeasively, throughout the 
day, but had a restless night, and was more feeble 
the next morning. Hia ffimily therefore were not 
permitted by Mr. Pennington to be with him so 
much on the Friday and Saturday. When Mr. 
Pennington took me in to see him on the Friday 
for a few minutes, it being cold weather, tbo 
commencement of one of the severest and longest 
frosts that has occurred for many years, Mr. Pen- 
nington said, ‘ It is a cold day, my Lord,' to which 
Lord Eldon replied, in a low and placid voice, that 
it mattered not to him, where he was going, whctlier 
the weather here was hot or cold. 

“ From that time I abstained from going info Lord 
Eldon’s room, until summoned thither during tho 
last few minutes of his existence ; Mr. Pennington 
having expressly desired that ho should be ns little 
disturbed as possible, in order that his nights might 
not bo restless, making an exception only, to a cer- 
tain extent, os regarded those, whom, being resident 
in the house, it was more of a matter of course that 
Lord Eldon might expect .to see. On the Saturday, 
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January IStli, liis strength gradually declined, and 
he ceased to live at ,a quarter past four o’clock in the 
afternoon. He expii’ed apparently witliout suffering, 
and I perfoiTued the iiielancliol)^’ duty of closing his 
eyes. There ^Yere present also liis two daughters, his 
butler Smith, and a female servant.” 

The following letter of condolence and consolation 
was addressed to the young Earl on the 15th, by the 
highest dignitary of that Church which the departed 
Statesman had so long and so manfully defended. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury to the present Earl of Eldon. 

" My dear Lord, “Addington, Jnn. 1838. 

I am truly obliged to your Lordship for your kindness 
in immediately giving me intelHgcnec of the melaneholy 
event wliich took place on Saturday evening. I most 
sincerely condole with you on the loss of a relation, whom 
you had eveiy reason to love and venerate. At the same time 
however that you give way to natural feeling, you must 
have satisfaction in the reflection, that he has been taken 
away in a ripe old age, full of years and honours, — that the 
clearness of his intellect remained unclouded to the last, — 
and that his name will be for ever preseiwed in the annals of 
our history, as a lawyer and judge unrivalled in excellence, 
and as holding a place in the first lunk of those eminent 
statesmen by whose wisdom and firmness, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, this country was preserved from the 
hoiTors of desolation and anarchy, hlrs. Howley unites with 
me in the expression of condolence, and in kindest regards to 
yourself and Lady Eldon. 

‘‘ Believe me, my dear Lord, your most faithful Servant, 

“ W. Cantuae.” 

On Simday the 21st, the remains of the late Earl 
lay in state. On the coffin were his armorial bear- 
ings, and the inscription, “ The Right Honorable Sir 
John Scott, Earl of Eldon, bom 4th June 1751, died 
13th, January 1838.” ! 

X 2 
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On the morning of the 22nd, the fnneral procession 
prepared to set forward from Hanulton Place, in its 
way to Encomhe. Before it was ready to depart, a 
vast c^o^rd hud assembled in Piccadilly. The car- 
riages of the Dube of Cambridge and the Duchess of 
Gloucester, and of most of the dignitaries of the law, 
os well as of many other noblemen and gentlemen, 
attended, in addition to those of relatives and of im . 
mediate friends. About half-post eleven, the hearse 
received the body, and moved from Hamilton Place 
into Piccadilly, followed by the mourning coaches. 
A majority of the people stood respectfully uncovered, 
while the closed windows of numerous residences in 
the neighbourhood gave token of simUor veneration 
and regret, The chief mourner was the present 
EarL The funeral lino proceeded slowly for some dis- 
tance along the Hammersmith Eoad. It then made 
a halt, and was quitted by the privote carriages, 
which returned to London. The main procession 
rested on that night at Bagshot, on the Tuesday at 
Winchester, and on the Wednesday at 'Wimbounic. 
On the Thursday morning it reached the famity 
mansion at Encombe, where, during the remainder of 
that day, the body lay in Eitato. The bell of Win- 
chester Cathedral was tolled by order of the Dean 
and Chapter on the Wednesdoy morning, os the 
'funeral moved from the town ; and in the more 
immediate vicinity of Encombe, where the Earl had 
been generally known, almost every house was wholly 
or partially closed- Next morning, Friday, January 
26th, his remains were borno to the family vault, m 
the burial-ground of the chapel at Kingston, in which 
had been deposited those of the late Countess, and of 
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their son William Henry. A great concourse of the 
country people had assembled to see the train set for- 
ward, and they evinced, in their silent, respectful, and 
solemn demeanour, their deep regret for their charita- 
ble neighbour and generous benefactor. 

Thus, after a long and honoured life, was John 
Earl of Eldon gathered to his kindred. He “ came to 
“ his grave in a full age, like as a shock of com 
“ cometh in his season.” * His memory will live long 
in the hearts of his friends, — and for ever, in the 
history of his country. 

On the Sunday following, which was the 28th of 
January, the tenantry of the Eldon estates, in the 
county of Durham, 

“ Paid the last mark of respect to tke memory of their 
lamented landlord, by attending at Aychffe and Shildon 
Churches, dressed in deep mourniug. One division of 
them assembled on horseback at Eldon, where they were 
joined by the Rev. James Manisty, Chaplain to the late ” 
and to the present “ Earl, and from thence rode in procession 
to Shildon Church. The Church was hung with black for 
the occasion, and an appropriate and affecting sermon was 
preached by the Reverend gentleman, from Acts xiii. 36., 
‘David, after he had served his own generation, by the 
‘ will of God, feU on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers.’ 
The other division of his Lordship’s tenantry assembled at 
Aycliffe Church, where an excellent sei’mon was preached 
by the Rev. J. D. Eade, from Heb. ix. 27. ‘ As it is ap- 

‘ pointed unto men once to die, but after this the judg- 
‘ ment.’ The feeling of attaclmient and veneration, uni- 
versally entertained among this liighly respectable body of 
tenantry towards their late noble landlord, was strongly 
manifested upon this solemn occasion, and fully justifies 
the remaik which has been made, ‘ that few public men 
‘ have ever descended to the grave so sincerely lamented as 
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* Lord Eldon.’ — "We have reaion to beliore that the erening 
of hifl life TVH8 ohecrful and Ixappy. He used often to ciprai 
the anxioua wiah, that be might hare a little interral between 
tho ^Toolaock and the grave, to prepare for eternity; — bt iiI 
thifl prayer was granted." — Z)«rAam Adtxrtiser, Feb. 2nd, 
1888. 

In Kingston chapel, parallel with a mnral monu- 
ment erected by Lord Eldon in 1884 to the memory 
of hifl lady and hia Eons, the present Earl has placed 
another *, bearing a brief record of hifl grandfather’s 
history, and a medallion beneath, by Sir Francis 
Chantrey. The following are the inscriptions of these 
two tableta : — 


SAjOEKD to tub UCtfOHT Of 

ELIZABETH COUNTESS OF ELDON, 

Tm EixisaT lurrasTEB of toe i.atb auhoke susTixf^ b»q. 
OP HBwoiffrix-oa-Tiw* : 

BHB DIED THl 28 Tn OP JUKE 1831 , KEIULT 77 TKIB* OP IQE. 
men motijoni imtE nasr DETOfliTED 
m uoi iKCoarc onaFtx ist this klacx, 

AKD ArTKBTTAaWI SKMOVED TO A FAMILT TOMB 
BUILT OK OaOUKD BELOKSDIO TO THi: EAllL OP ELDOK, 
SITUATE OX THE KOBTH SIDB OF Tlir CHAFEL TAED, 

SUCH OBOUKU BEEfO fl BBT DULT COXSECIlATm 
BT THE LOUD BISHOP OF BBIATOL. 

T u rw TABLET IB PLACED dT AK APPECTIOXAIE HUIBAKD 

TO THE UEHOBT OF A TTIFE 
TO WHOM HE TVAB MOOT DBVOTCDLT ATTAOIIID, 

AMD wrrn whom he lived ik mniuAQE 

KHABLT nPTT-IOKE TEAUB. 

IT PLEASED QOD DEETLT TO AJTLIOT mM 
BT OHDAOTKO THAT HE SHOULD SUBVTTC HIE. 


* Tbe preBcot E«p 1 bai nwreover obtained permlialoo of tb« 
■Warden and Fellows of New CoUege, Oxford, to place la tbelr 
Ante-Chapel a memorial of Ida kinameo, Lord EWon and Lord 
Btowell, which la to conalat of the figure*, in marble, of tb«c two 

dlitinguiibed jodge*. 
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IN TUB SAJME TOJIB 

ABB ALSO DEPOSITED BT THE SIDE OF IIIS JIOTIIEU, 

AT ms O-WN EARNEST REQUEST 
JIADE TO mS FATUER IN HIS LAST ILLNESS, 

THE REMAINS OF THEIR SECOND AND MUCH-BELOVED SON 

THE HON. mLLIAM HENRY JOHN SCOTT, 

IVHO DIED ON THE 6tH DAY' OF JULY 1832, 

IN THE 37th YE.VR OP HIS AGE. 

HE WAS IN SEW.RAL PARLIAMENTS 
A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF COSDIONS. 

THE HON. JOHN SCOTT, M.P. 

THE ELDEST SON OP THE ABOVE-NAJIED FIRST LORD AND L/VDY ELDON 
DIED ON THE 24Tn DAY OF DECEMBER 1805, 

IN THE 3 1st* year OF HIS AGE, 

UNIVERSALLY ESTEEMED AND LAMENTED 
AND TO THE INCONSOLABLE GRIEF OF HIS AFFLICTED PARENTS.' 
ins REMAINS, ACCORDING TO A DESIRE THAT HE HAD EXPRESSED, 
WERE INTERRED AT CHESHUNT IN HERTFORDSHIRE. 

HE LEFT AN ONLY SON JOHN, 

NOW C02DI0NLY STYLED VISCOUNT ENC03IBE, 

BY ms WIFE HENRIETTA ELIZABETH, DAUGHTER OF 
SIR MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, BART. OP BLAGDEN f 
IN THE COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE BTR JOHN SCOTT 

EAHL OF ELDON 

BORN AT NEMCASTLE-ON-TYNE JUNE 4TH 1751, 

DIED IN LONDON JANUARY 13TH 1838 IN THE STTH YEAR OF HIS AGE. 

IN 1766 SIR. JOHN SCOTT ENTERED AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OXFORD, OF 
•WHICH HE BECAME A FELLOW IN 1767. HAYING MARRIED NOY. 19tH 1772, ELIZABETH 
ELDEST DAUGHTER OF AUBONE SURTEES ESQUIRE OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, HE 
ENTERED IN 1773 AS A STUDENT IN THE MIDDLE TEMPLE, AVAS CALLED TO THE BAB 
IN 1776, AND WAS CALLED WITHIN THE BAR BY A PATENT OF PRECEDENCE IN 1783. 
IN 1787 MR. SCOTT WAS MADE CHANCELLOR OF THE BISHOPRICK AND COUNTY 
PALATINE OF DURHAM. IN 1788 HE WAS KNIGHTED AND APPOINTED SOLICITOR 
GENERAL, AND IN 1793 WAS APPOINTED ATTORNEY GENERAL. AFTER HAYING SAT 
IN FOUR PARLIAMENTS AS A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, HE WAS CREATED 
A PEER, JULY 18th 1799, BY THE TITLE OF BARON ELDON OF ELDON IN THE COUNTY 
PALATINE OF DURHAM, AND ON THE FOLLO'WING DAT WAS APPOINTED CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF THE COJIBION PLEAS. ON THE 14TH OF APRIL 1801 LORD ELDON WAS APPOINTED 
LORD _ HIGH CHANCELLOR OF GREAT BRITAIN ; HE RESIGNED THAT OFFICE FEB. 

“ Sist ” should have been “ 32nd ’’'On the marble, 

1 “Blagden ” should have been “Blagdon ” on the marble. 

X 4 
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ni 1^8, Btrr waj ■E-uTonrcD apail 1«p 1S07, ajo) c i aj rr uium to *010 tm 
I*IT tSAL tlJIlLL APUl, 3t>TH 1817, BSOtO AXTOGETHXA A FIAUD OT mXAT 
nm^rTTt ruu. o» mz 7 th or jdit J8S1 hi wa« cixatid ki» 7 , er nr^ 
r THi couiTT PALATin OP poBnjjc, A*P TucociT xxonm Of Dfcom ri 

U OO0TTT or DOBIIT LOU) ELIXW WAS THC TOOVOIfT klOTEH Of THI ■tmrr 
CnrOEABUe JtE WILLIAH •COTT, PUDOB OT THB UIOH COITIT OT AUHttAUT t*., 
HO WA* CHBATIO HAHOH fTOWTlL TULT I7TH 1811, AID WHO DTED TAJt. 18lH 

180 n THH Olrr TXAHOT mi AOE. thb omca or rrewAU) or m Gumunr 

r OXrOHS WAI help DT L0U> ELDOI now 1801 PHT TL HH 
TO HU HBLOTXD Ajn> noioup wnokT 
TSn TABLET 11 DEDTO^TCb HT H£l OBAHDMXT AJO Pi rvT— 

JOHX IHH lECOVS BAU. OT ELPOX. 

There is another monament in the Temple church, 
comprehending on one tablet, tiro separate scrolls, 
to the memory of Lord Eldon end Lord Stowell re- 
spectively. The inscriptions set forth the dates of 
their births and deaths, and the names of the offices 
they filled; and beneath ore these ^rds: — 

THE TBEABUBEg AXS UASTEB8 OH THE OEXCE OT TEB 
BOXOBABLC 60C1£TT Or THE UDDLE TrWr LE 
DEDICATE THIS TABLET TO m UXUOET OT THESE 
BIQHLT DimWOtnSim) BBOTBTBa. 

1669. 

The features of both brothers had long been 
familiar among the leading professors of painting and 
sculpture. The principal portraits for which they 
appear to have expressly sato, exclusively of mere 
pencil drawings, are ns follo^rB: — 

1798-1799. A portrait, in plainclothes, of Lord 
Eldon, then Sir John Scott, Attorney-General, by 3Ir., 
afterwards Sir Thomas, La-wTcnce.* It belonged to 
Lord Eldon himself, and is now in the possession of 
the present Earl, in Hamilton Place. 

1798 — 1810. A portrait of Lord Stowell, then Sir 
■Wlllinin Scott, robed os Judge of the Admiralty, by 

* S« camp. SV. VoL L p. 33a ItUcngniTcdfortliUirort 
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Hoppner. This is in the hall of University College, 
Oxford. 

181 1 — 18 1 6 . Three pairs of full-length portraits, 
by Owen. Of these, the three which represent Lord 
Eldon arc identical, and exhibit him seated in his 
robes as Lord Chancellor.* In the other three, 
also identical, Sir William Scott is seen seated and 
robed as Judge of the Admiralty. One of these 
pairs was painted for the Corporation of Newcastle- 
on- Tyne, in whose Guildhall that pair was placed 
in 1816. A second pair, which belonged to Sir 
William, and which was, after his death, presented by 
his daughter, the late Viscountess Sidmouth, to the 
University of Oxford, is in the Bodleian hbrary there. 
The third pair is in the possession of the present 
Lord Eldon, in Hamilton Place. f There is also a 
fourth portrait of Lord Eldon, by Owen, which is 
identical Avith the first named three, and now in the 
possession of the present Earl. A portrait of Lord 
Eldon, as Chancellor, by Owen, is also in University 
College Hall, Oxford ; the head is identical Avith those 
above-mentioned, but the figure is not at full length, 
the size of the canvass being smaller : in that respect 
it corresponds Avith the portrait of Sir William 
Scott, by Hoppner, to which it is a companion. 

1824- 1825. Portraits of Lords Eldon and StoweU, 
a pair, both in plain clothes. These were painted by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, for Sir Eobert Peel, Avho noAV 
has them at his house in Whitehall Gardens. 

1825 — 1828. Portrait of Lord Eldon, painted by 

* See letter of Lord Eldon to Dr. Swire of Sept. 22nd, 1812. 

t The portrait of Lord Chancellor Eldon^ is engraved for 
this work. 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence for King George IV., who 
placed it, where it still is, in the corridor of the pri- 
rate apartments atWindaor Castle.* Lord Eldon told 
the present Earl that the King, who had been much 
pleased with Lawrence’s earlier portrait of himj as 
Attorney-General, desired that this picture for "Wind- 
sor Castle might be executed in the same plain style 
of dress and general arrangement, which has been 
done accordingly. 

1827. A portrait of Lord Stowell, as Judge of the 
Admiralty, by P hilli ps, which is in the Parliament 
Chamber of the Middle Temple.f 

1831. A portrait of Lord Stowell, by Phillips, at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where Lord Stowell 
obtained the Durham Scholorslup. 

1833. Portrait of Lord Eldon, painted by Pieters- 
gill for Merchant Tailors’ Hall, where it now is, 

1834 — 1836. Portrait of Lord Eldon at his library 
table, painted in triplicate, Ity Briggs, for Mr. Thor- 
low, Lady Elizabeth Kepton, and Lady Frances 
Bankes.J 

1837. Picture representing Lord Eldon and Lord 
Encombe at the Oxford installation, by Briggs; in 
the possession of the present Earl in Hamilton 
Plnce.§ 

Lord Eldon safe also to Tatham for the stone 
statue which ocenpies the niche in the front of the 
Eldon School at YaoxhaH, founded in 1829. 

Both Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell eoto to 
Behnes, the latter in 1824, the former m I8SJ, for 

• It Ij engTBTed for this work. | It ii enured for thl» wwk. 

J Sc« Ciaipter LX. 

f See Chapter LXL It U engraTed far thU work- . 
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their busts executed for the Middle Temple, whence 
both of them had been called to the Bar ; these are 
now in the Society’s Hah. The present Earl has 
duplicates of them in Hamilton Place by the artist 
himself. 

‘ From these numerous lilcenesses, executed at so 
many different tunes, an accurate idea may be col- 
lected of Lord Eldon’s personal appearance through- 
out the middle and latter periods of his life. In 
his early years he had been considered handsome. 
The marking feature of his countenance was his 
bushy overhanging brow, which gave a character of 
profound thought to his features, without at all 
overcasting their cheerful, placid, benevolent expres- 
sion. His figure was of the middle size, light and 
active ; and his attire and appointments neat and 
unostentatious. 

He left to his family a noble fortune. An account 
of his emoluments, from his appointment to the Great 
Seal in 1801, until his resignation of it in 1806, — 
and from his return to it in 1807 until his final 
retirement in 1827, — was made by the late Mr. 
Pensam, one of his secretaries, and shows that the 
total of what he received both from his Court and 
from the Speakership of the House of Lords, was 
an average of 17,566^. per annum in the first period, 
and of 16,118Z. in the second. This latter receipt 
must be reduced (with reference to the fourteen 
years 1813 to 1827) by 2500^. a year, the sum which, 
by the act constituting the Court of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of England, was made payable to that office 
from the fees of the Great Seal. If, after this deduc- 
tion, which amounts to 35,000?., the aggregate receipt 
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be divided by 25, for -wbicb number of years, wanting 
only about five weeks, Lord Eldon was Chancellor, 
the result will be on overage of 14,7181. per annum 
for the whole period. — His investments were in land, 
in the funds, and on mortgage. “ He used to say,” 
relates Mr. Bell, “ that his purchases into the stocks 
and hifl sales out of the stocks were never made (as 
his bankers could testily) except in the simple and 
usurd coxirse of business — never by way of specula- 
tion, or with reference to any particular public event 
or circumstance,” 

The will, by which he disposed of his great pos- 
sessions, occupied seventy-four sheets (inclusive of a 
schedule), and is dated the 24th of June 1886, By 
this instrument, ho gives his Dorsetshire estates to 
Lord Encombe for life, remainder to Lord Encombe's 
first and every other son successively in tail maloj 
and for defiiult of such issue, they ore settled in 
moieties upon the testator’s two daughters, Lady 
Elkabeth and Lady Frances, with remainders in tail to 
sons in succession, and then to daughters as tenants in 
common in tail, and (Toss-remoindcrs in toil, between 
the families of Lady Frances and Lady Elixaheth. The 
Durham estates, subject to the settlcmcmts of them 
before made on the marringo of Lord Encombo and on 
other occasions — under which settlements the Ihir- 
ham estates were settled upon Lord Encombe for lifei 
with remainders to his first and every other son suc- 
cessively in toil male — arc given to the same uses m 
favour of Lady Elisabeth Repton ond Lady Frances 
Bnnkes and their families, ns tlic Dorsetshire property. 
The leasehold house in Hamilton Place is given to Lord 
Encombe for life, with remainder to his first and other 
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sons successively ; and, in default of sucli issue, be- 
comes part of the testator’s personal residue. Several 
large sums of stock are settled upon the testator’s two 
daughters and their issue. To Lady Elizabeth and 
Lady Frances are left also some specific articles; and 
life-annuities are given to each. Pincher, described as 
“ my favourite dog,” is bequeathed to Lady Frances, 
with an annuity of SL during his life, “ to provide 
food for the said dog.” — “ And I direct,” continues the 
testator, “ that I may be buried in the same tomb at 
“ Kingston in which my most beloved wife is buried, 
“ and as near to her remains as possible ; and I de- 
“ sire that the ring which I wear on my finger * may 
“ be put with my body into my coffin, and be buried 
“ with me.” He then directs that his daughters 
may be buried in the same tomb, at the expense of 
his estate. He bequeaths 500^. to his niece, Mrs. 
Forster (which he afterwards, by a codicil, converts 
into a life-annuity to her of 100/.), and 500/. to her 
daughter. Miss Ellen Forster: and adds various lega- 
cies to servants and others. The general residue of 
his personal estate he directs to be invested in the 
purchase of lands, to be settled to the same uses as 
the Dorsetshire estates. A schedule is annexed, enu- 
merating various articles which the will directs to 
descend with the estate, in the nature of heir-looms, 
and to which the first codicil directs some additions. 
These heir-looms are chiefly busts, portraits painted 
and engraven, letters of the Royal Family, the watch, 
chain, and seal given to him by King George III., 
various snuff-boxes, the salvers having the Great 
Seal set therein, the tankard given to him by 

* The mourning ring for his wife. 
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George lY., addresses and other testimonials and 
tributes to Ms public character, his law books, the 
robes and lace worn by him as a Judge and as a 
Peer respectively ; and, adds he, “ the service of 
plate which I had on my appointment as Lord Chan- 
cellor.” There ore several codicils, by which various 
other legacies ore given, and which make further pro- 
viflionfl for his daughters and their families, with other 
dispositions and modifications not necessary to be here 
particularised. The third codicil, which contains but 
a few lines, is wholly in his own hand- writing : it 
regards his butler, Smith, and ends with the words, 
“ To his services to me, and his character, I cannot 
“ but bear the highest testimony.” The executors 
were, the present Earl, — Mr.Pmncifl Cross, the Jloster 
in Chancery, now deceased, — and Mr. Alfred BeD, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the testator’s solicitor. The two 
latter were constituted the trustees throoghont the 
will and codicils. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

L CHARACTER OP LORD ELDON AS A JUDGE IN EQUITY AND AD- 
JHNISTRATOR OP THE GREAT SEiVL. 

1. HIS NATUR.VL QUALIPICATIONS POR THE LATT : HIS LEARN- 
ING: ms TENDENCY TO DOUBT. 

2. POSTPONEMENT OP PARTICULjVR JUDGMENTS AFTER HEAR- 
ING. FIRST MOTION OP MR. IVILLIAMS IN THE HOUSE OP 

COMBIONS, 1823 ; ANALYSIS OF THE CASES COimLAINED OP. 
— SECOND MOTION OP MR. MTLLIAMS, 1824: ANALYSIS OP 
CASES : coinnssiON promised. — third siotion op 3ni. 

MGLLTAMS, 1825 : ANALYSIS OP CASES. OTHER CASES, NOT 

MENTIONED IN THE DEBATES GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 

THE EVIDENCE TOUCmNG THE POSTPONED JUDG5IENTS. — 
OFFICIAL RETURN OF THE NUMBER RE.U.LY IN ARREAR FOR 
POUR YEARS INCLUDING THE PERIOD OP THE DEBATES 

LORD Eldon’s apologies por his own delays. 

3. GENERAL ARREAR, NOT IMPUTABLE TO LORD ELDON. LORD 

Eldon’s actual efficiency. — apparent delay frosi 

PRACTICE OF ITRIUALLY DECIDING CAUSES UPON AIOTIONS. 

INCREASE OF BUSINESS SINCE THE TIME OF LORD 

HARDWICKE : COMPARISON, FROM OFFICIAL RETURNS, OP 
THE BUSINESS DONE IN 10 YEARS BY LORD HARDWICKE AND 
BY LORD ELDON RESPECTIVELY ; AND IN 3 YEARS BY LORD 
HARDIVICKE, LORD ELDON, AND VICE -CHANCELLOR LEACH 

RESPECTIVELY : SUPERIORITY OP LORD ELDON. CIROUM- 

STANCES OF DISADVANTAGE TO LORD ELDON, AS COMPARED 
WITH LORD HARDWICKE, FROM LONGER AND MORE FRE- 
QUENT ATTENDANCES IN THE HOUSE OP LORDS, GREATER 

LENGTH AND C05IPLEXITT OF CAUSES, ETC., ETC. INCREASE 

OF ARREAR NOT CHECKED BY VICE-CHANOELLOR’s COURT. 

IMPOSSIBHnT OP KEEPING DOWN ARREARS, REPORTED 

BY THE lords’ COMMITTEE, AND ADMITTED BY LORD ELDON’S 

POLITICAL OPPONENTS. — REAL CAUSES OP ACCUMULATION. 

STATE OF THE COURT IN THE TUIE OP THE CHANCELLORS 
PRECEDING AND SUCCEEDING LORD ELDON. 
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4. roroiCAnoiT or lord iu>02r AQiijrBT getcral noTTrA- 
TiORB : me jtjdiciial bttlb : alliotd yrirr or douuess 
A jfD 71GOCB Df ma JVDOiaam: naraiosT or he, botleb, 

AlTD LETTna OT LORD ELDOCT TO imf. — l,OHD ELD03*B AUO- 

OESnoiTB o» nmncuLTiEB: hib alleged ATonuircE of 
oerehal FEnrarpLM i mi oosjributhwb to rnE aatsirci 
or TH* LATf : HIS IltPDTID BACrTTAEDHlM IE THE 
RirOBM or hib QQtnrr. — mpRArm nABTT.rr r or tub de- 

arEED BPKFiT) DC OHAROKBT BDITB.^ — LORD ILDOB^B IMPROTE- 
HEETB ET THE ADXQaBtaiATItDf OT THE BOOTOH LA If ATO 
THE LA.ir or BAHKEDPTOTl UWTKB ^EOH imi TO ttK E. 
BOaDEf OK DCPH0TEUKHT8 IK TH* LAW Or nr At PHOPEBTT, 
«— TTKrOOTOKD <TrTAThT», or AEBITEAST DIBOBEnOK Ein- 
<TiHrri nr THE ADJHUBTHATIOK Or EQTJTTT. — SDlDiAitr OP 
THB FRECEDIKG TTEADS^ 2» 8, AXD 4. 

5. OEKKEAL FECTGIPLES AKP HABITS OT LOED ELDCCV AB A 
OTJDOE. — CHTtiynAKITT, AB PABT OP THE LAW. — COGJO- 
XAKOE or COiaiOK LAW QTIEBTIOarB. — AflanWHEKT or 
BEABOn or JUTXIKEXTS. — ABBtIKHKOB PSOH EPGHIOUS 
UXTHODB or OIXPATOEL — PBOTEOnOK 0? HiTUmtD WQXEX. 

— nOILAKiJE rOB THE UBXSTT OT ISS BPSJZOT. — ZXA« 
AOKATIOK or AUTHORTEIXB OUT OT OOOBT. — CAKBOtE TO 
OOBIUeOT HIB OWK grmnia. — A Jtlim TO DEdDB BATO- 
rACrORILT AB TTKLL AS LBGALLT, AKD TO COQtnWSCtt 
unOAtlOW. — OAKDID ALLOWAKCE OP THE idBITS OP 
OTHEB JTJDGEBt OCBTIEOL AKD GUBUHB OP THEIB IBCOOS 

— ms HODLSTTI — DISRKOAED OT FEBSOKAL EAIE 

TBiBunoK OT pathokaoe: the cnuson: the law: ap- 

POUmtEKTfl or JUDQLfl, LAW OmOEIIS, AKD KDrO*! COCK- 
BEL. — ms opnnoK or the hodehk bah. —'COtrsTXSTt 
DIOKITT J OHEEnPOLirESS HKDIB TUB PBES8CHE Of CC®' 
KXfls. — oooroLtrsioK or lkoal ohahaotxs. 

PBITATB CHAHACrmi OP LORD ZLDCCT, IHB DOHEffttO AITtC- 

TIOH8 : ECOKOUT ASP lAHEHALITT ; CnTATO TtEB t RElUSSICCr Of 
omaAL EHOLOTtEKTS ; navAT* BODKTiEa. — na cokteesa* 

tiok : BmPLiorTT or taste akd habitb : EtjoAKDOTf t di* 
keakoobi keligiok. 

nX rounoAL cnAEAcnxn or Loini ELoaT . — ms jjrrxcnMxsr 
to ESTABUSnMEKTB : DIOTCLDCATIOK TO CHAKOESJ rOfCLAB- 
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ITT : pmJtNrss. — nis nisn ix Tin: stati; iKnr.rnxnr.XT or Tin: 

USUAL QU^VLUb'ICATIOXS TOK rAHLIAMKNTAllY SUCCLSS : XATUUi: 

or nis POLITICAL LNDOWMr.NTs : Aiisr.NCi: or imaoixativi: 
POATEn; COKSIBLMATU .lUDGMLNT : PurrcTivi: opatout: auap- 
TATiox Fon nusixr.ss or nousi: or lopps : atgoup in capini-.t, 
and successful issues or nis counsels. 

1 . 1 . 

WuEN i\Ir. John Scott came to the Bnr, the attain- 
ment of distinction tlici’c, by any extraordinary cx- 
liibition of industr}’’ and ability, ivas so mnch more open 
than it afterwards became nnder tlie influences of fa- 
vouritism and connexion, tliat, qualified as he was, 
both by nature and by acquirements, he could liardly 
fail to attain eminence and fortune. He ]iosscssed, 
beyond all his immediate competitors, and in a dc£p*ce 
never surpassed, the principal faculties which make a 
great and successful laivj'er : a clear and ready .ap- 
preliension — a memory quick and retentive — a 
judgment Avhich neither perplexit}'- noi* sophistry could 
confound — an industry never enei'vatcd by luxury, and 
never distracted by passion. These qualities, unaccom- 
panied (and perliaps in his case fortunately) inth any 
thing like eloquence in the florid or showy sense of 
the word, ensured his rapid rise at the Bar, and 
eminently fitted him for the liigh seats wliich he filled 
on the Bench. 

It would be idle to attempt any gauge of a gi’eat 
lawyer’s learning. The subject is not of a nature to 
be defined by any precise outline, and particular quo- 
tations would give no notion of it. In truth, the mat- 
ter is one of those upon which the only good evidence 
is reputation : and, touching Lord Eldon, this reputa- 
tion is uniform. Sir Samuel Romilly, adverse as he was 
to Lord Eldon in pohtics, and pushed by the Oppo- 
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sitioii into a sort of rivnlry -with him in the law, yet 
acknowledged, in a apeech already quoted (7th Ihmdi 
1811), not only that he was a Judge of a concdliatiiig 
demeanour, and a strict lovo of justice amounting oven 
to an over-amdety, but that no man could be found 
who was more “ eminently qualified, in point of talents 
“ and learning, for all parte of his profesaiom” That 
waa the testimony of 1811. Ten years afterwards, 
that profound no leas than acute lawyer, the present 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir Edward Sugden, in 
dedicating his great work on Powers to Lord Eldon, 
used these strong expresfflonfl : — ' 

I ziatmuliy paused before X Tentored to solicit the h^ 
^notion which your Lordah^^a penniasiem to affix ytmr muiw 
must gire to any treatise on Engliah Uw. 1 felt the 1*0- 
fomptian of addreesiiig aoch a request to a Judge who baa 
BO often excited the admiration of the Bor by a diiplay, 
without effort, of an extent of knowledge in o ver y branch of 
jiiri ap ni denoo, which the life of man appear* to be ininifflcacnt 
to acquire.* 

The general judgment of the legal profession, eighteen 
years later, when the death of Lord Eldon had re- 
moved all influcncea, whether of interest or of party 
Jheling, is ftumectly summed vp by Lord Brougham in 
a vigorous passage, which, ofttur a recapitulation of 
Ixird Eldon’s great natorol aptitudes for Ii^al attain- 
mont, proceeds thus : — 

*• It i* nccdloes to add, that ho bccamo ono of tho most 
thoroughly loorned lawyers who over appeared in "W’wt" 
minster TTnH , if not tha tnort learned : for, when it is rccol* 

• SoQ also tho postej^es hereafter quoted from Hr. Butler’s 
“ Kemlniscenccs,’’ frem llr. Jarman’s dedication to th edition of 

♦‘FoweH on Dorises," from Mr. Swanston’i Prclaco lo his Bcoorts, 
Jcc. fcc. 
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lectcd that the science has been more than donblcd in bulk, 
and in variety of subjects has been increased foui'fokl, since 
the time of Lord Coke, it is hardly possible to question his 
superiority to that great light of English jurisprudence, — the 
only man in our legal histoiy with Avhoiu this comparison can 
be mstituted. A singular instance of his universality, and of 
the masterly readiness with which his extensive learning 
could be brought to bear upon any point, was once pre- 
sented in the argument upon a writ of error in the House of 
Lords. The case had run the gauntlet of the Courts, and the 
most skilful pleaders, as well as the most experienced judges, 
had aU dealt Anth it in succession : Avhen he, who had not for 
many years had the possibility of coiisidcring any such mat- 
ters, and had never at any time been a s])ccial pleader, at 
once hit upon a point in pleading Avhich ajqieared to have 
escaped the Holro)"ds, the Richardsons, the Baylcys, the 
Abbots, the Littledalcs ; and on that point the cause Avas 
decided.” * 

It is certninly true, tbnt A\ntli nil this learning, and 
Avitk nU. the extraordinary faculties AAdiich he could 
bring to the direction of it. Lord Eldon had about him 
a disposition to hesitate, which in his judicial character 
amounted to a defect : much exaggerated indeed by 
liis political adversaries, but stiU a defect. Not that 
he was slow in making up liis mind : for, as AA''as said 
by Mr. Brougham in the debate of hlay 1826, on the 
measures of Chancery Refonn introduced by Lord 
Lyndhurst (then Attorney-General), — 

“ With Lord Eldon’s excellent judgment and most emi- 
nently endowed understanding — Avith such liigh cajAabilities of 
forming his decision — it was impossible that he could be long 
in making up his mind; he was only long, and slow, and hesi- 
tating, in giving his opinion" 

The Chancellor, continued Mr. Brougham (certainly 
no partial observer), 

* Statesmen of Gno. HI., Second Series, p. 65. 
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** Hfli a mind Urge and capaolom^ filled with ample stora 
of learning drawn from every eonrce, bnt more e*pe<iilly with 
the l earning of his profeenon, — and can bring hi* facnldee, 
which are great, in the mudJert time, to bear on the hugest 
and most difiioalt qndetion*. It would therefore be fftnngo, 
if that Noble and Ijeamed person could not soo through tho 
greatest difficuldea : aa, indeed, it is well known he often does 
at a glance.” 

Hia reluctance to pronounce quickly what he had 
quickly conceived and resolved, had no effect upon his 
reputation in the first two years of his judicial life, 
which were passed at the head of the Common Pleas ; 
for, as has already been observed*, a Common Law 
Judge, when presiding in a jury court, has no interval 
allowed him between the close of the case at the Bar 
and his own address to the jury : and m BarL, he is 
associated with three other judges, to whose overage rate 
of dispatch he must needs odapt bimselfi Lord Eldon, 
therefore, being precluded, while he remained Chief 
Justice, from indulging his foible, was then held by tho 
Profession to be a Judge without a fimlh LVhen he 
attained the Great Seal, he was enabled, indeed, fi*om 
the more difficult and complicated nature of suits m 
Equity ns compared with those at Law, to evince 
powETSi oJ imnd more ^xtraor^mry those 
which ho had exhibited in the Common Pleas ; but tho 
additional admiration excited by these great faculties 
was then, for the first time, a little shaded hy Ins 
occasional tendency (for after nil it wns seen but m 
comparatively few cases) to hesitate about his final 
decifliom Such a tendentyf was thought the less ren- 
Bonahle, because, except hlmscli^ there ^ms nobody 
who doubted the correctneas of his conclusions Still, 

• Cbap. XV. p. 340. 
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however, in the earher years of liis Chaucellorsliip, 
before the length of his official tenure, and the mflu- 
ence possessed by lihn with two successive Sovereigns 
had made him the broad and continual mark for 
pohtical attacks, this single failing was the subject of 
no serious complaint. One of the earliest, and certauily 
one of the most quick-sighted of the commentators on 
his judicial course, was Sir Samuel Komilly, who, in 
his Diary, 8th March 1811, has the following me- 
morandum : — 

" What has passed to-day in the Court of Cbaneery affords a 
strong exemplifieation of my assertion of yesterday, that the 
L/ord Chaneellor was oy«?r-anxiou8 to decide properly. He 
has, for a long time, had a great number of cases Avhich have 
been argued before liim, waiting for his judgment to be pro- 
nounced — some original causes, and mauy more motions and 
petitions. The distress, which is occasioned to many parties 
by this, is hardly to be conceived. On this day three cases 
were, by lus order, put into his paper, for him to deliver his 
judgment. Of two of them he merely directed that they 
shoiild stand over till the following Monday, without giAung 
any reason. The third was a case of Foster v. Bellamy. It 
was a bill filed by a pauper to redeem a very old mortgage, 
the plaintiff alleging that he was heir-at-law to the mortgagor. 
The defendant disputed the fact of his being heir, and the 
plaintiff had gone into evidence to prove his title ; but the 
evidence was so rmsatisfactory, that all that I, who was 
counsel for the plaintiff, could do, was to ask that an issue 
might be dnected to try the fact of his being heir. Of this 
case, which had been argued before the long vacation, the 
X/ord Chancellor said to-day, that he had read all the evi- 
dence over, three several times, and that he did not think that 
there was sufficient proved to warrant his directing an issue : 
but that, as it was the case of a pauper, he would go over all 
the evidence once more ; and for that purpose he directed the 
cause to stand over generally, without appointing any time 
for his final determination. He thus condemns all the other 

T 3 
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impatient anitorB to contiirae iraitrng in anadona expectation 
of having their cauaee decided, till ho ehall have made him- 
self quite snie, by another peraial of the deporitions, that be 
has not been already three times mistaken. ” * 

Sir Samuel RonuUy, however, had before confessed 
himBelf thoroughly alive, in his own person, to the ro- 
Bponaibility of dedding npon the rights of others. 
The truth is, says he in his Diary, 'Aug. 1807, 
that, for the last two or three years, I have “ declined, 
“ os much 08 I well could, the giving of opinions f and 
he assigns, among his grounds for that unwillingness, 
the importance “ that one’s opinion should bo right; 
“ for in many cases it has the effect of a decision to the 
“partiee, and in others it involves them in e^xmsivo 
“ Irtigatians.” f ^ ^ reason why a Barrister 

should • decline to give on opinion, some indulgence 
may be claimed for the hesitation of a Judge in pro- 
nouncing a decree, which may transfer a fortune or 
waste it in on appeal. 

A livelier notice of the ChanceHoriB over-dubitativo 
turn was the extempore of Mr., now Sir George, Rose, 
who being asked by the regular legal reporter to toko 
a note of a case for him during his absence, entered 
in the note book, at the cud of the day, the following 
account of what had boon paasing in the Chancellor’s 
Court: — 

BIr. Laach 
Blade a ■peech. 

Angry, neat, but wrong i 
Blr. nut, 

On the other port, 

Wu boavy, dull, and lovig t 

• ilcmolr* of Romnijr^e Life, toL U, 371, 372* 
j VoL ii. 223. 
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Mr. Parker 

Made tke case darker,* 

WMch was dark enougli without : 

Mr. Cooke 

Cited his hook, 

And the Chancellor, said — “ I doubt.” 

This pleasantry found its way to the Chancellor, who 
was much amused with it, and had soon an opportunity 
for as humorous a retort. The next time Mr. Rose 
had to argue an untenable case. Lord Eldon, after stat- 
ing the law, concluded by saying to him, “For these 
reasons, the judgment must be against your client ; 
and here, Mr. Rose, the Chancellor does not doubtP 

Lord Eldon had held the Seal but a few years, 
when the great start which this country had made at 
the beginuing of the present century, in her foreign 
and domestic commerce, was felt in a heavy accumu- 
lation of the judicial business relating to matters of 
property. In 1812, the subject was brought by Lord 
Redesdale before the Upper House of Parliament ; 
and in 1813 the redoubled arrears, in the House of 
Lords as well as in the Court of Chancery, induced the 
Legislature to pass a Bill for the constitution of a new 
Judge, under the title of Yice-Chancellor, in addition 
to the Lord Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls. 

Ho sooner did this appointment of an additional Court 
hold out to the public a prospect of increased dispatch 


* Every body will perceive that the author of these stanzas uses 
this word for the rhyme’s sake only, without the least intention to 
imply that the learned counsel was a man likely to darken any of 
the cases entrusted to him in his very extensive practice. “ Parker ” 
happened to chime with “ darker : ” — if the counsel had been a 
ISIr. Rayner, the report would assTiredly have nm, “ Made the case 
plainer.” 
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than a new tide of bnamess flowed in. Fresh billfl 
were filed in greater numbers, — causes T^ch had 
long slumbered were promptly set down for hearing, 
— and in no very long time ihe state of the Court was 
more oppressive than ever. 

ileanwdule, party feeling had begun to ttiit itself in 
the subject. Lord Eldon, ly his personal influence 
with George IV., had become, as under the preceding 
Monarch, the Tnain stay of the Administration, and 
consequently, the great obstacle to the advancement 
of the "Whigs ; and they fiistened upon the defective 
state of the Conrt over which he presided, as a means 
of discrediting him, and through him, of breaking 
down the Govemmant The attack was got up with 
oil the strength of the Opposition. The subject was 
taken out of the hands of Mr. M. A. Taylor, who 
had for many years been pressing it, not indeed very 
powerfully or judiciously, but with perfect fircedom 
from personal or political acrimony — ondwns trans- 
ferred to the abler conduct of Mr. J ohn \VilJ inms , then 
Member for Lincoln, who has since become successively 
a Baron of the Exchequer, and a Judge of the Queen’s 
Bench. In the two sessions of 1838 and 1824, he led 
the charge with impression and effect. He was ica- 
louflly aided in debate by the chief political lawyers of 
his party. The most influentiol organ of the '\Miig 
press, the “ Edinburgh Review,” took up the leading 
points, and worked them in two etrenuous articles.* 
In short, fi*om tlic commencement of this warfare, tflJ 
after Mr. Williams’s second motion, whicli produced 
the appointment of a Government Commission to con- 
sider the means of abridging the expenses and delay* 

• October 1823, mnd Jvxtutx 1824. 
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of Chancery, no pains were spared, either in or out of 
Parliament, to fix the Chancellor with the obloquy of 
all that was amiss, in any department of his Court, or 
in the state of any of the causes there. The tendency 
to doubt had probably grown upon him with advancing 
age; and it certainly led him, in some cases of 
novelty or complexity, to postpone his judgments from 
sitting to sitting, until the uneasiness of the suitors, at 
the long interval between the hearing and the decision, 
produced reasonable and loud complaint. But the 
great cause of delay was one wholly unconnected with 
the Chancellor’s hesitation, — the length of time, which, 
from the vast increase of the business, and the want 
of a sufficient number of Judges to dispose of it, was 
of necessity interposed between the setting down of 
the cases and the hearing of them. The business con- 
tinued to spring up faster than any human exertion 
could keep it down. The unavoidable delay, thus en- 
dured by all suitors in waiting for their turn to he lieard^ 
was confounded with that other and less defensible 
delay, which a few endured in waiting for judgment 
after hearing ; and the aggregate blame of both these 
delays was heaped upon the Chancellor, who was pro- 
perly responsible but for the latter. 

In order, then, to deal justly with the imputation of 
(hlatoriness, it is necessary to keep the question as to 
arrears of particular judgments after hearing^ wherein 
Lord Eldon’s default must be acknowledged, — quite 
distinct from the larger subject of the general arrear 
of matters waiting to he heard, on which his case is an 
impregnable and a triumphant one. 
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First, then, ns to the narroTrer question touching the 
nrreais of particular judgments after fifarmg Now, 
in entering upon this head of comphdnt (as to -which, 
though there is an undeniahlo foundation of truth, 
the exaggemtionB have been qtdto extravagant,) it is 
but reasonable to bear in mind -what -was observed l^- 
Sir Robert Fed*; 

That if Lord Eldon^s delay had been one niisiiig horn 
hifl mdnlgenoe in pleamro or m firvolonB amuBementB, it 
TTtrald hare been a mlgect of jnat roprebenfliaii , bat whero a 
man ^raa seen devoting twelve out ^ the twenty-focr Iwiin, 
witbont remiMion, to tbo public bnameaa, and Qllowicg hnn- 
eelf no longer a vacation tKan three weeta out of jOftr-tiro, it 
wonld be but fair to paaa with a bght hand over tbe veiual 
fault of him who decided slowly, from tho peonbar ccmstitotion 
of hia uu&d and hu ultra aime^ to decide justly ” 

When Mr WHLunnSy in his speech of tho 4th of 
Juno 182B, opened the chorgo agmnst tho Chanodlor 
to the House of Commonfl, a conaidorablo prejudice 
■was raised by an anumeration of six cases, which, in 
that speech, were represented to have been pending m 
Chancery for many years, with most gnevoiis cost, 

\ vexation, and mjury, to the parties mtercstod. And 
yet, no fewer than fivo of flio aox wore actually titw', 
with the delay of which the ClumceHcfr was totally un- 
connected- Tho reader wrill find, on oxninming Hr 
WUluuns’s statement with the ansTrers of Sir Kobert 
Gifibrd (then Attomey-Gencml), and of Hr Comlo- 
nny (now Earl of Devon, then a Jfastcr in Giancciy,) 
and tho evidence as to tho cause of Oldlmm r CooV, 
taken before tho Clmnccry Commission of ISS-l, pp 

* Debato apon tbe Court of Cbaneery, IStb May 
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171-2, tliat in all those instances, except that of Ware 
V. Horwood, the delay was occasioned either by the 
ladies of the suitors themselves, or by the length of 
time which, from the great number of prior matters 
set down to be heard, was necessarily interposed before 
these particular cases could arrive at their turn for 
hearing. It is only in the sixth instance, that of Ware 
V. Horwood, that there appears to have been any de- 
lay for which the Chancellor could be accountable. 
That case produced an extraordinary impression on 
the House of Commons and on the public, by reason 
of the following letter to the Chancellor from the soh- 
citor for some of the parties : — 

“Ware v. Horwood. — My Lord, — My clients have great 
reason to complain of the great injury suffered by them in 
consequence of these causes not keeping their station at the 
head of your Lordship’s paper, agreeably to your Lordsliip’s 
order, repeatedly given in my hearing. It is now nearly 
seven years since they have been waiting for your Lordship’s 
judgment ; and upwards of two years ago they had arrived at 
the top of the paper, at which place I hmnbly entreat they 
may, rmtil you can decide upon them, remain. There is a 
fund of 10,000Z. and upwards, locked up in comi; rmtil your 
Lordship decides in these causes, and it is therefore matter of 
great importance to my unfortrmate chents that your Lord- 
ship’s decision may not be delayed by the circumstances to 
wlrich I have above alluded. It is painful to me to state to 
your Lordship that I have learnt, f’om authority which I 
have no reason to doubt, that the infant, for whose benefit 
these suits were instituted twenty years ago, died of a broken 
hear*t on accoimt of being kept out of his property, and that 
I have to contend against the bitter feelings of his relations. 
Under these distressing circumstances, knowing that your 
Lordship will pardon the liberty I have taken in thus ad- 
dressing you, and which nothing but the imperious necessity 
of the case woidd have induced me to have done, I have the 
honoiu',” &C. 
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The “Edinburgh Review” of October 1828, after 
giving this letter, proceeds thus; 

The soEcitor “was immediately eent for to the private 
room of the Chancellor; and attendances on his IiOTddup^ 
npon this very eingiilar and apemal miaaion, irere charged to 
the client in hia bill of coeta, one item of which ran in the 
folio wing form : — * To attendance upon hia Lordahip in hii 
prarate room, when hia Lor d whi p begged for fnrUier in- 
dclgence till to-morrow.* Tho thing went on : his Ixcrdihip, 
having beggod and obtained a farther re^tc^ was at hnigth as 
good as hia word; and, with the spnr in hia aide, made a 
decree." — Page 259. 

On these fecta the observation, it mnst be confessed, 
is not an unfair one, that, unless the Chancellor had 
been conscaoxis of an indefensiblo delay, he mrald not 
have received without rebuke an application eo irre- 
gulfir 08 the solicitor's letter. But, while it is fitting 
that a particular neglect, fiiirly chargeable, should be 
here frankly acknowledged, it is not fitting that tho 
case should be left with a bosk of mis-statoments around 
it, calculated only to produce odium and to moko a 
groundless imprestion of general laxity. Tho render 
is therefore requested to cony on his attention to some 
further circumstances and considerations connected 
with this much-noted instxmco of delay. 

"When the statement in the solicitor’s letter became 
known to tho public by means of Mr. "Williams’s spcedi, 
another gentleman, whohadbeen, butwasthenno longer, 
in practice os a solicitor, tros provoked by the intnnsic 
improbability of tho allegations to in'v’cstigntc tlic facts ; 
and the result of the inquiry made by him, from tire 
friends of the deceased and from the medical man iaIio 
attended his death-bed, was, that no pretence c-tisted 
for coupling his death uith tim Chancery suit nt all. 
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He was a gardener at Peckliam ; and died at twenty- 
tkree, impressed witli a feeling tliat lie liad been guilty 
of sins wliicb excluded bim from all hope of salvation. 
Under that feeling be suffered deeply; but be made 
not so much as an allusion to tbe Court of Cbancery 
or to any of its judges. “ Dming bis infancy,” says 
tbe gentleman wbo made these inquiries, 

“ There had been spent for his maintenance and education 
466Z., wliich was paid to his imcle Charles, he having been 
allowed that sum by the report of a Master in Chan eery, 
dated the 1st day of July 1822. The infant in his will 
disposes of what, ‘ if any thing,’ should come to him from 
the 'Chancery suit relating to his father’s affau's ; and the 
sum of 10,000Z., ingeniously made use of in the letter, seems 
to have been, as regarded this infant suitor, (exclusive of 
what was due to his uncle for maintenance,) about 134/. 
From searching at Doctors’ Commons, I find that his uncle 
Charles, who was administrator to his father, administered to 
this infant’s estate, sworn not to exceed 600Z. ; and out of this 
600/., 466/. was due to this uncle, which had been expended 
upon the infant during his minority, he never having received 
or been in a situation to receive anytliing out of Court in his 
lifetime ; and therefore 134/. was all the infant’s interest in 
the suit, unless we can suppose his uncle Charles to have 
sworn to a false amount on taking out letters of administration. 
I find, on searching at the proper office, that this infant was 
never arrested, and I cannot learn that he was ever known 
to be in pecuniary difficulties.”* 

It is true, no doubt, as is remarked in tbe before- 
quoted page of tbe “ Edinburgb Review,” that 

“ Whether the infant was dead or alive, is — for the pur- 
poses for which the statement was made, to prove the fact of 
delay — as immaterial as whether he wore a blue coat or a 
brown. Had the cause existed twenty years? Had there 

• “ Observations on tbe Judges of the Comt of Chancery, and 
the Practice and Delays complained of in that Court,” (a pamphlet, 
published by Mr. Murray, Albemarle Street.) 
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bean 190 attendancei hy solidtoTB, for the benefit, of cocnc, 
of their clients? Did the Bolicitor> from the xirgcncy of 
clionta, dead or tdivo, or frnm the outrageona nntnre of tio 
dHatorinceB, fool himself driven to such a state of desperation 
as to write such a letter f 'Was snch an astonishing liberty 
OTorlooked — ■ nay, more, wna it instantly acted npon ? DM 
the Lord High Chancellor condescend to become a snhor to 
a soHoitor of his owm Court, for the favour of a day’s ddaj, 
and was such a favour gmcionaly vonchsafed ? Can it bo 
accounted for, except firom a conscionsness of personal im* 
putation bang well-founded, that the writer of such a letter 
was not instantly reprimanded, and with the utmost severity?" 

The duration of the cause bi^ort the hearing, and the 
number of attendances dwelt upon in this extract, arc 
fully 08 unimportant to the judicial character of Lord 
Eldon (which is the only matter hero in discussiem), 
08 the question whether tho infant was dead or alive 
is justly considered by tho Reviewor to be. They 
wore evils wholly irrespeotivo of tho judge’s diligence, 
whoso duty does not b^m tOl tho case can bo brought 
on before him. But is tho nUi^tion that “ tho mfiint 
“ died of a broken heart on account of being kept out 
“ of his property,” in reality on unimportant one ? To 
the question whether in this particular cose Lord 
Eldon’s dfday of was rmreosonably long, tlie 

truth or falsehood of this part of the story may not be, 
and is not, a innterinl circumstanco ; but it is o very mo* 
tcrial circumstance indeed^ for tho purpose of slKJWjng 
the sort of nggravution with which his doubts nod 
delays wore monstored to tho public. As a further 
niastmtion of this hostile spirit, it may bo mentioned, 
that wliilo tho solicitor for tho plaintiff was composing 
lu3 fabulous chronicle of the Buffering infnnt’s death- 
bed, nn equally zealous gcntleumn, concerned for some 
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of the other parties, attempted to represent the decree, 
thus pronounced upon pressure, as having been ob- 
tained surreptitiously, inasmuch as the plaintiff’s soli- 
citor had waited upon the Chancellor on the subject 
of it in his private room. This insinuation indeed 
was disavowed in the debate on Mr. Williams’s motion; 
but not until Mr. Courtenay had explained that the 
interview m the private room, instead of having pre- 
ceded the decision, had taken place after judgment 
pronounced, and simply in consequence of the Chan- 
cellor’s having required from the sohcitor, according 
to very usual practice, some details which were neces- 
sary for formally reducing the decree ■ into writing. 
Lord Eldon himself adverted to the subject in open 
Court, expressing his opinion that this practice was a 
proper one, and declaring that he should always feel 
himself bound to follow it, with the view of making 
the decrees of the Court as accurate as possible. 

Mr. Denman mentioned, in the adjourned debate on 
the same motion, another case, the name of which does 
not appear, but which was very remarkable in its cir- 
cumstances. There had arisen, under a bankruptcy, a 
question on which the Chancellor had deemed it neces- 
sary to ask the opinion of two Common Law Judges. 
Their answer did not satisfy his doubts, and he con- 
sulted two other Judges. While the judgment stood 
over, the banker, who held the funds distributable in 
the bankruptcy, failed ; and that proportion of his as- 
sets which belonged to the estate of the original bank- 
rupt, was paid to a new banker. The two Judges, 
who had been last consulted, concurred with the two 
others : but the Chancellor was still unconvinced, and 
before he could make up his mind, the second banker 
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also faile d ; bo that there remained for the creditors 
but the dividend of & dividend of a dividend. Now 
these facts, peculiar and unfortunate as they certainly 
were, yet no more aSect the real question of blame 
to the Chancellor, than did the death of the infimt in 
the before-mentioned case of Ware v. Honvood. In 
order to inculpate the Chancellor, it should have been 
shown that a long delay intervened between the hear- 
ing and the first of the references to the Judges, or 
between the first and second of those references, or 
between the answer to the second reference and tho 
fiulriro of the second bon^r; and that during such 
delay, the attention of the Chancellor had been colled to 
the case by at least one application But further, it has 
been very justly remarked by the author of the before- 
quoted pamphlet, called “ Observations on the Judges of 
the Court of Chancery,” that it was the fault of tho cre- 
ditors themselves that they did not call upon tho as- 
signees to invest this money in Government securities, 
instead of leaving it at hazard in the hands of privotc 
bankers. On application to the Commiasiouera, the 
investment would have been ordered as matter of 
course. 

The case cif Coliis nod Nott was also montioned ly 
Jfr. Denman on the some occasion. It had been 
argued in 1817 ; tho parties had snlfcrcd it to sleep 
tin Hilary Term 1828 ; and then tho Chancellor, be- 
ing pressed for a decision, found that ho had forgotten 
the circumstances of it. The case was re-nrgued ; ond 
at tho time of the debate, vdiich was in the summer of 
the same year, it remnined still imdecidcd. Now, al- 
though this last delay of one term was nothing 'try 
unreasonable, yet it is not to be denied that the for- 
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mer delay, from 1817 to 1823, if the fault bad rested 
wholly with the Chancellor, would have been inca- 
pable of justification on his part. But the fault in such 
cases can hardly rest altogether vdth the Judge. It 
will' not generally be blameable in liiin to defer a judg- 
ment for a term or two: and where he forgets or other- 
wise omits to discharge himself of the case vfithin that 
time, the parties owe it to themselves, considering the 
multiplicity of the avocations which divide his atten- 
tion, to remind him, once at least, that his decision is 
expected. If this be whoUy neglected by them, as 
seems to have been the case in CoUis v. Nott, they 
themselves become partakers with the Judge in the 
responsibility of the delay. ]\Ir. Cohdlle, the regis- 
ti’ar, says, in a note to the writer of these pages, “ K 
judgments remaining are not specially applied for 
after a time, we are very much in the habit of con- 
cluding that the cases have been settled, in conse- 
quence of what may have dropped from the Chancellor 
in the course of the argument, neither party probably 
being over anxious to have full judgment actually 
pronounced.” This conclusion of a suit was very 
common in Lord Eldon’s Chancellorship ; because, 
•with all his caution about dehvering any opinion in 
the nature of a binding decision, he was in the frequent 
habit of intimating his own view on the argument of 
Counsel, and from that view he scarcely ever departed 
in pronouncing the formal judgment of the Comt;. 
The Law Magazine records an observation made by 
Sir Samuel Bomilly, touching tliis habit of Lord El- 
don. Upon one occasion, “ in a case of very consider- 
“ able importance, his Lordship spoke for nearly two 
“ hours, and was listened to, as he always was, with 
VOL. m. 
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“ the most marked attention by oil the Bor.” At tho 
close he eoid he -would take home the papers and read 
them carefoUy, and -would tell the parties on a fotino 
day what his judgment -would be, — ha-ring in sub- 
stance and essence pronounced that judgment in tho 
very address he -wna then conduding. “Sb Samuel 
“ RomiHy rose fix)m his seat, and, turning round to 
“ the gentlemen behind him, said, ‘ Now is not this C 2 C« 
“ * * * § tmordinary ? I never heard a more satisfactory 
“ ^judgment, and yet the Chancellor cannot i^o np 
“ ‘ his mind.* It is wonderful,’ continued Sir Samuel ; 
‘“and the more so, because, however long betakes 
“ ‘ to consider a case, I scarcely ever knew him to dif* 
^ * fer from his first impression' ” f 

A similar opinion -was expressed by Mr. Broughflnif 
who had great practice before Lord Eldon in 
House of Lords t ; and so -well -was tho value of thU 
“ first impression” understood by tiie solidtors in the 
Court of Chxmcery that, as was said by Mr. 'WhittoD, 
one of the most experiorced and practical among 
them, on his examination before tho Chancery Com* 
mission, “If the parties get an intimation of my 
Ix)rd’fl opinion on tho point in the cause, all the rest 
becomes a matter of course” § When this intimation 
had been obtained during the argument upon a motion 
or exception, and the solicitors -were entisflwl, the 
Chancellor can scarcely bo regarded as culpable, if 

* rrob«T3lj Sir Samoel Homnij'i phrmto xnxy bare bceOr 
Chftncollor connot make np kb drrfrioa j for tho very point of tb« 
obeetmtion wu tint ho Mad made np b!i tmind, 

t Na XLU, 

J rorkDcb., 18lUjrlB2C^tmd27Fck. 1827. 

§ printed order of tho IIoti#o of Commons, 0 

1826, p. 75. 
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did liot put aside other matters of urgency to complete 
a judgment, of u'hicli nobodj^ seemed to be in want, 
and of which the substance had. been abeady given out 
by him. 

It appears, then, that among all the instances of de- 
lay imputed to Lord Eldon by ]\Ir. Williams in the 
debate of 1823, a clear blame attached to the Chan- 
cellor only in the one case before mentioned, of Ware 
V. Horwood. But another year lia^dng been taken to 
gather grievances, j\Ir. Williams came to the debate of 
24 Feb. 1824, piw’ided with a fresh set of counts for 
his indictment. He had given liimself, indeed, a wide 
range in order to collect liis e\ddence ; for, of the live 
additional instances, as to which he was able in 1824 
to show that there liad been an excessive delay of judg- 
ment on the paH of the Chancellor, two were cases on 
which the Chancellor’s decision had been obtained so 
long before as 1823, — Dudley v. Freeman, and Copis 
V. Middleton ; — on another not specified by name^^ the 
decision had been given in 1821; and in another, 
Cobb V. Lord ]\Iountford, the dates were not stated. 
In the fifth, Lord Moira v. Wyatt, there had been 
a compromise, of which the date did not appear. Be- 
side these, a sixth was mentioned f, but with this 
last the Chancellor had never had any tiling what- 
ever to do, the cause having been compromised with- 
out coming before him at all. Still however it did 
thus appear, that during a period of between three 
and four years preceding this debate, there had really 
been, beside the before discussed case of Ware v. Hor- 

* Pari. Deb., Feb. 1824, pp. 386, 387. 

f Ibid., pp. 385, 386. 
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•wood, five instances in 'wliicli the Chancellor had laid 
himself open to a veiy just imputation of delay. 

Mr. Willioms did not omit on that occasion to no- 
tice also those matters (being causes, rehearings, or 
appeals) which were then waiting for judgment The 
names of them were, TVienholt v. Logon, Nunn r. 
Agutter, Attorney-General v. Mansfield, Cock* tj. Lord 
Somers, and Powell v. Mouchet. The last ho himself 
stated to have been only part-heard ; in which stage 
it was not even ripe for judgment. In the last hut 
one, that of Cocts v. Lord Somers, the hearing ap- 
pears, from the Court papers in the Appendix to the 
Chanceiy Report, p. 744, to have been completed but 
80 lately before, os the 4th of that same month of 
February in which Mr. TVxlliama made his Btatemcnt; 
so that it had been ripe for decision only o few days. 
The hearing of the Attom^-Gcmend’s suit against 
Mansfield appears to have boon completed but on the 
17th of the preceding month ; bo that it had been ripe 
for a decision only between five and six weeks.* The 
hearings of Nunn v. Agutter, and "Wlenholt r. Logan, 
appear to have been completed respectively on the 
11th and 12th days of December, 1828f ; so that, 
exclusive^ of the Christmas vacation, the judg- 
ments in them had been waiting littJo more than two 
months. At the moment, therefore, when the Chan- 
cellor was thus assailed by the IVhig oppewition for 
the heart-breaking arrear of his judgments, the whole 
number appearing to be duo was four, and the greatest 
length of fdlcged orrenr ims from December to the 
following February’. 

• Appendix, pp. 7M. t Appendix, pp. TM, 731. 
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The cases meritioned by Mr. "Williams •were only 
causes, rehearings, and appeals. These, being the 
heaviest classes of business, were the most likely to 
include cases on which the judgments would be de- 
ferred for consideration. If there were at that moment 
any other matters of weight on which the judgnlents 
were then in arrear, it is not to be supposed that the 
accusation would have been coniined to causes, rehear- 
ings, and appeals. 

The Chancellor and the Grovemment having con- 
sented, in this debate cf the 24th of February 1824, 
to issue a Commission for inquiring into the means by 
which time and expense might be saved to the suitors 
in Chancery, — and the responsibility being tlius shifted 
from the individual Chancellor to the whole body of 
Commissioners, — the delays of Chancery lost, for some 
time, their value as a party topic, and the sympatliies 
of the opposition for the suitors became proportionally 
obtuse. 

In the foIlo-wing year indeed (1825, May 31), while 
the Commission was still sitting, Mr. Willianis presented 
to the House of Commons some petitions, six in number; 
but he thought it necessary to preface his statement, 
not only by declining to ground any motion on them, 
but by disclaiming all responsibility for the truth of 
their contents. In the first of these, — the petition of 
Samuel Palmer, in which there' was alleged a delay of 
judgment from December to March, — the blame to 
the Chancellor turned not on the actual length of 
time which was by no means excessive, but on the 
fact of his having made repeated promises to give his 
decision, and failed to keep them : and this, if taken to 
be true, which, however, Mr. Williams declined to 
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voucli, wonld unquestionably have been a -valid cause 
of complaint against him, on account of the repeated 
fee chargeable by -the solicitor for attendance in 
court on each morning -when the cause stood for judg- 
ment in the paper. But in all the other fi-vo of the 
petitions then presented by Mr. W illinTns to the House, 
the circumstances complained of ■n'ere such as, -ahethcr 
true or not, reflected no sort of blame upon the Chan- 
cellor ; -n^ho, indeed, -mil be found, upon the -very face 
of them, to have been so clearly unconnected -vrith tbo 
matters they disclose, that it is needless to trouble the 
reader -with any thing more than a simple reference 
to them os they stand in the Parliamentary debates of 
May 81st, 1826. 

There was at one time a story in circulation, 
about “ his deferring his judgment so long in n 
“ case of foreign fruit, that the counsel told his 

Lordship they -would not trouble him further, as 
“ the fruit -was qH spoilt and thro-mi into tlio sen.” 
This may be an amusing tale, but it is a groundless 
one. The judgment appears from the report to Jiavo 
been p-ren instantly upon the argument ; and ns to 
the spoiling of the fruit, the fact is, that the parcels of 
fruft m iptestioa hini, long befons tho commencasofjt 
of any litigation, been ddiverod to the plalntilFs, whose 
suit in Chancery had no relation to tlio fmit itsclfi hut 
was framed for an injunction and disco-ver)’, in order 
to stay, under particular circumstances, nn action 
which had been brought at law for the price of the 
article so delivered.* 

The Chancery Commission of 1824 brought to public 
notice another instance of n judgment unrcosonnhly 
* Couiins T. Smith, 13 Vc*. W2. 
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delayed, of -sYliich it may be proper very briefly to 
state tbe circumstauces. It was in tlie case of Jilrs- 
Idiie V. Gartlisliore, mentioned by j\Ir. Leake on his 
examination before that Commission. From November 
1816, when the Chancellor heard it, expressing his 
opinion and promising to give the judgment in form 
mthm a few days, the parties liad allowed the matter 
to slcfep nntil 1820 ; and as the Chancellor had at the 
hearing intimated his ^dew, which was gencrall}’’ found 
to satisfy the parties without a formal judgment, there 
had been no great reason to suppose that the formal 
judgment would ever be called for. On this occasion, 
however, the matter was not destined to adjust itself 
after this usual fashion ; for in !May 1820, !Mr. Leake, 
who was himself one of the solicitors in the cause, 
wi'ote to the Chancellor, “Inmibly entreating” his 
Lordship’s judgment. ^Meanwhile the papers having 
been removed (it does not appear how or Avhen) fi’oin 
the table which the Chancellor allotted to his un- 
finished judgments, he had dismissed the cause from 
his mind as one that had been settled between the 
parties themselves. He wrote the foUovdng answer to 
Mr. Leake : — 

“ In the case of Erskine y. Gnrthsbore, the papers were 
long ago taken from my table. I have dcsii'cd Hand ^ 
to make an inquiry for them ; and^ understanding from your 
note that I have been mistaken in supposing that that cause 
was arranged, as soon as I get the papers I will dispose of it. 

“ Tours with much respect, 

“ Eldon.” 

It should seem that the papers were never re- 
covered : for, at the time of Mr. Leake’s examination 


* An official attendant of lord Eldon. 
Z 4 
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in 1825, the judgment had not been given, "which, 
after such an application, it wmild surely have been (m 
in the instance of Ware v. Horwood), if the materials 
for it had not been extinct.* 

The delay complained of by Mr. Leake os having 
occurred in another case, that of Fit 2 Gemld u. Balfour f, 
does not properly fidl within the scope of this inquiry 
into the list of judgments unreasonably delayed 5 be- 
cause, though the Chancellor, from December 1817 to 
November 1821, was repeatedly pressed to pronounce 
a judgment upon this case, he had already, in July 
1817, made on order upon it, by which he hSd it to 
have been finally decided. 

Mr, Leake instances also a delay of judgment upon 
an important motion in the case of Waters v. Tajior : 
but this delay, though apparently not to bo justified, 
bad been of no more than a few months’ dumtion.J In 
another part of his examination, ho assigns a rcoacai 
for the delays between hearing and judgment, which 
goes some, though not a great way, to excraerato tbs 
Chancellor, — namely, the inconvenient habit, prevalent 
among the Counsel in lending business, of flitting from 
court to court, so os often to bo absent diunng the 
arguments upon which they have to reply. Jfr* 
truly says, 

“ Thia indnccs great confurionj and tbc ja<lg« ha* no 
other oltematiTC (oi it wemid *6010 to me) but to dtber hare 
the cause or motion properly and regularly reargued bdbro 
tiim by the counsel on each eidc, in the presence of each 
ollter, or to poetpono hit judgment until bo baa bad so 
opportunity of reading or looking into tbe pleading* sod 

* Chancery CommlHlonerm* Ilrport, pp. -IW, ASS. 

f lUi, ^ IM. X ^ “tWl 
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documents relating thereto, and hy such means ascertain- 
ing n'hat arc tlie real facta of tlic case upon Avl)icli he is 
called upon to pronounce judgment; and the consequence is, 
that judgment is so often postponed, o^Ying to the ])rcssurc of 
other (perhaps equally important) business from da}' to day, 
that one half of the time of the Court is occupied in appli- 
cations for the decision of the Court, or in re-stating or 
re-arguing, and not unfrcqucntly in some other shajic, the 
causes or motions M’hich have been formerly heard by the 
Judge in the manner and under the circumstances I have 
already described.” 

Four other cases of excessive clela}’ "were mentioned 
by !Mr. Williams to the House of Commons on the 18th 
of ]\Iay 1826 ; but there ‘were only tu'o of them in 
which that delay arose from postponement of the de- 
cision. In another of them the judgment had been 
given, though the minutes had not been lianded to the 
Registrar to draw the order or decree in fonn : and 
in the fourth case, it does not appear that the appeal 
was ever brought to hearing. 

The instances of really blamable delay, which the 
industry either of patriotism or of i^arty has been 
able specifically to point out, whether in Parliament, or 
in the “ Edinburgh Re-\dew,” or before the Chanceiy 
Commission, have been thus particularly noticed, not 
with any Anew of justi^dng the Chancellor’s admitted 
deficiency in some of those particular cases, but for the 
purpose of reducing the exaggerated representations 
of his opponents to tlie simple dimensions of trutli. 
“ ]\Iany judgments,” observes Mr. Colville, the regis- 
trar, in a communication to the writer of this biogra- 
phy, “ were delayed, by the occasion for supjfiemental 
bills, amendments in pleading, and other points of 
proceedure, which were not perceived to be necessary 
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till the defect -wtifl discovered by Lord Eldon himself.” 
It TTOS to be lamented, no doubt, that any cases should 
have_ occurred in vdiich his delay of judgment gave 
jnsi cause of complaint ; but a list of eight or ten judg- 
iinenta blameably deferred, among several .thonsonds 
dispatched, mil go very little vray to mote out the 
charge brought against him, of ddays so accumulated 
by his fault os to choke the main stream of the Court’s 
business, hloreovor, as the Lord Chancellor could not 
appear at the Bar of the House of Comm6ns, to possess 
that popular body mth his reasons for particular doubts 
or particular delays, even the cases specified arc far 
from carrying tho weight of p charge established after 
a hearing of both sides. It crught likewise to have 
occurred to his accusers, that if he had sought only his 
own credit with tho world, instead of considering the in* 
terests of justice, it would have been his polity to dis- 
patch, at whatever disadvantage to tho abstract infegrify 
of legal doctrines, every matter which was beginning 
to look at all stole in his paper, and then there wouM 
have been no obviously strong cases to fasten upon. 
But it is a remark, and a very material one, of ilr. 
Colville, that “ Lord Eldon never affected a great show 
of work ; never scTcctcd that portion of business wMc& 
strikes the eye; — to use a common phrase amongst us, 
he did a great deal of work tliat docs not count.” 

When any body -^tinturcd to observe iijwn tijc ex- 
tremely small proportion, which tho few instances of 
judgments in nircar bore to the great mass of bn-tim’** 
dispatched, it was artfully answered tliat a host of cx* 
nraplos would Imvo been procured, but for (Jh? fear* of 
Bolicitors and suitors lest their i)ublic virtue phwild 
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be visited upon tbeir private interests. Times have 
been, when that argument would have had some 
weight ; but, in these days of pnbhcity, no man fears 
foul play by reason of any offence given by him to a 
Judge of any of the supreme tribunals. On the con- 
trary, it is well known to all who have seen any thing 
of practice in those Courts, that if any description of 
suitor or solicitor exists to whom a greater latitude is 
permitted than to his neighbours, — who is sure to 
have all his right and a little indulgence into the bar- 
gain, — it is that sort of person who makes himself 
notoriously troublesome and obnoxious, — whom the 
Judges, acting, as they do, in the broad light of 
public observation, are a little apt to lean towards^ 
precisely from suspecting themselves to lean ugaimt. 

“ Ay, but if I am not prejudiced in Court,” an un- 
named solicitor is supposed to have said, “ I shall be- 
“ come a marked man in the sirrrounding offices, and 
“ my business will be traversed and impeded.” * No 
solicitor who had had much business would have fallen 
into such an error. The truth of the case is much 
more nearly approached in Mr. Field’s pamphlet of 
1840, called “Observations of a Sohcitor on the Equity 
Courts f,” where a leading officer of the Court is stated 
to have remarked, that there were only two classes (of 
solicitors) for whom the officers would put themselves 
out of their way, — “ gentlemen, to obhge them ; and 
blackguards^ to get rid of them,'"' 

But the insinuation about the numerous cases in the 
back ground may be met by a more specific kin d of 
answer. As the stir which had been made by the 

t 

* ]Mr. "Williams’s speech, House of Commons, 24tliFei». 1824. 

t Page 64. 
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Wliigs in 1823 nnd 1824, and the conaequent appoint- 
ment of the Chancery Commission in the latter of these 
years, -wonld naturally induce the Chancellor, especially 
if at aH conscious of any previous alaclmeM , to use more 
than ordinary eserticm tn and about that period, for 
the purpose of avoiding the appearance of arrenr in 
his judgments, it may bo presumed that the greatest 
accumulation would have been just anitcedeni to 
the time selected by hia opponents for their attacks. 
Referenco has therefore been made to the Register 
Office of the Court of Chancery, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what, daring the fonr years beginning 
with the outset of the l^nl year in ATichnehuas Term 
1820, and ending with Trinity Term 1824, was the 
number of his judgments in aireap at the cotnmeDCC- 
ment of each several term ; and, by the kindiiess of 
Air. Colville of that office, this information has been 
obtained as to every Hnd of business, except the mo- 
tions, — of which no permanent record is preserved. 
The account is as follows: — 

iVifwitfr oj" eases xeaitin^ Jar the Lcrd ChaxeeUoj^s judgment sn 
the Jirst dagqf each term, from hliehaelmas 1820 to Trixdg 


1824. 

1820 

hTiohaolma.% 20. 

1823 

HBaiy, 

27. 

1821 

Hilary, 20. 

— 

Easter, 

25. 


Easter, 21. 

— 

Trinity, 

23. 


Trinity, 23. 



^Ochaclmas, 

24. 


Michaelmas, 20. 

1824 

Hilajy, 

25. 

1822 

Hilary, 24. 

— 

Easter, 

24. 


Easter, 26. 

— 

Trinity, 

26, 


Trinity, 26. 

Michaelmas, 23. 





The result is, that the largest number of judgments 
which, at the commencement of any one term during 
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tliis long period, were in arrear from Lord Eldon, upon 
appeals, reLearings, causes, future directions, pleas, 
demurrers, exceptions, and petitions, — that is, upon 
the aggregate of all business except motions, was 27 ; 
the smallest number, 20 ; and the number upon the 
average of all the terms, between 23 and 24. 

The list of each term was generally more or less 
reduced before the term succeeding, which brought, of 
course, a new hst of its own. Thus, at the commence- 
ment of the term which immediately preceded Mr. 
Williams’s enumeration of judgments in arrear, that 
is, Hilary Term, January 1824, there had been 25 cases 
waiting for judgment. On the 24th of the next month, 
Eebruary, when Mr. Williams made his motion, there 
were standing for judgment, according to his own 
showing, no more than five cases, one of which, 
Powell V. Mouchet, was admitted by him to have been 
not then heard out. Another, Cocks v, Somers, had 
been heard since the first day of the preceding Hilary 
Term, and would therefore have no place among the 
25 cases which, on that day, were waiting for judg- 
ment, but would fall into the list of judgments due 
on the first day of Easter Term. Thus the hst of 
25 cases, waiting for judgment on the first day of 
Hilary — that is, in January — will appear to have 
been reduced by the Chancellor, by the 24th of 
February, to the number of 3. And so with respect 
to the judgments of preceding terms. 

It has often been said*, Lord Eldon could decide 
fast enough on pohtical questions. True ; because on 
pohtical questions there are usually no binding pre- 

* See Lord Brougham’s “ Sketches of Statesmen,” Second Series, 

pp. 60 , 61 . 
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cedents. What made Lord Eldon hesitato in lii* 
legal judgmenta -Nvas the frequent difficnlly of recon- 
ciling the equity of the particular case before Imn 
•with the general doctrines established by the decisions 
of hifl predecessors. On the question respecting the 
^flposal of Bonaparte’s person, ho did doubt and long 
deliberate ; because that case, though a political one, 
■was a case to be decided not solely by considerations 
of public justice and expedient^, but in accordanro 
also "with the settled obligations of international law. 

“ Oaring my Chanc^orship,’* says Lord Eldon him- 
self in hifl Anecdote Book, “ I was much, very much 
blamed fop not giving judgment at the close of the 
aigumenta. I persevered in this, os some thought from 
obstinacy, but in truth from principle, from adherence 
to a rule of conduct, formed after much consideration 
what course of proceeding was most consonant with my 
duty. With Lord Bacon, ‘ I confess I have somewhat 
of the cunctative,’ and, with him, I thought that * ■who* 

‘ soever is not wiser upon ndrico than upon tho sud* 

‘ den, the same man is no wiser at fifty than ho was 
‘ at thirty.' I confess tlmt no man over had more oc- 
casion than I had to use tho expression, which was 
Lord Boncra'a fiither’a ordinary word, ‘ You must give 
me time-’ I always thought it better to allow myrelf 
to doubt I decided, than to c-xposc mj’sclf to 

tho misery aj^er I Imd decided, of doubting whctlicr 
I Imd decided rightly and justly. It is true tliot too 
much delay before dedsion is a great eril; hut m 
many instances, delay leads c\'entually to prevent de- 
lay ; tlmt is, tlio delay, wliicli enables just dccI*ioii to 
be made, accelerates tho enjoyment of the fruits of the 
suit : and I lm\*o some reason to liopc that, in n giv«t 
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many cases, final decision would have been in fi nitely 
longer postponed, if doubts as to the soundness of 
original judgments bad led to rebearings and appeals, 
than it was postponed, when infinite care, by much and 
anxious and long consideration, was taken to form an 
impregnable original decree. The business of the 
Conrt was also so much increased in some periods of 
my CbanceUorsbip, that I never could be confident 
that counsel bad fully informed me of the facts or 
of the law of many of the cases ; and there may be 
found not a few instances, in which most satisfactory 
judgments were pronounced, which were founded upon 
facts or instruments with which none of the counsel 
who argued the. cases were acquainted, though such 
facts and instruments formed part of the evidence in 

the cause. One remarkable case was and Legard.* 

This bad been beard at the EoUs, and an elaborate 
judgment given upon it. A case was sent to the 
Comf of King’s Bench for the opinion of the judges, 
and they certified their opinion after an elaborate 
argument. The cause then came on, upon further 
directions, before another branch of the Court of 
Chancery, and judgment was given. This produced 
an appeal to me as Chancellor. The matter was long 
and ably argued ; — but, before the Attorney-General, 
afterwards Lord Gifford, rephed, I took the papers to 
my house, and afterwards, going into court, I stated 
that the cause might stand over for a week ; and then 
mentioning certain cu’ciunstances which I had dis- 
covered ft’om the papers, and which had never been 

* Tlie cause of Johuson v. Legard, wHcli, according to Turner 
and Russell, 281, went tlu-ough all tlie stages here recapitulated by 
Lord Eldon, is probably tbe case to -wbicb be refers, tbougb tbe 
discovery made by bimsclf is not mentioned in tliat report. 
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mentioned in the course of any of the hearings, I put 
it to the Attorney-General to tell me, at the end of 
the ■week, ■whether, instead of there ha^ring been such 
a judgment as ■was appealed from, there ought not to 
haire been, upon the Tery first hearing, a dismissal of 
the bill. When the matter "was again mentioned in 
court, it -was admitted by all parties that such ought 
to ha'TO been, and must be, the end of the suit. — In 
the last session, 1827, there "was on appeal firom the 
judgment of the Vice-ChancelloT in a cause to set aside 
a lease, os having been improperly obtained from a 
landlord by his steward and attorney : the bill treating 
the lease as good at law, but that, being so obtained, 
it should be declared in Equity to be -roid. After all 
the arguments in the Court below and at tho bar of 
the House of Lords, I colled for tlie lease. It was 
then found not to be a good lease at law, and that 
Equity had nothing to do -with it.” 

That the deliberation bestorred by him upon his 
judgments had the effect, ■which in tho forogoiug ex* 
tract he ascribed to it, of saving tho parties from the 
expense and delay of re-hearings and appeals, was 
admitted by Mr. Brougham in tho debate of 5th Jim® 
1828 ; ■who,, in impeacliii^g tho credit usually given to 
Ix)rd Eldon for tho fewness of the appeals from his 
Court to tho Hoiiso of Lords, assigns this odd reason, 
tliat “ his judgments -were known to bo giwn w orf* 
visedly^ that he -would not hastily clmngc tlicm.” 

3Ir. Basil Montagu, in his evidence before the 
Chancery Commission, 22nd July 1825*, refers (o a 
case of Ex parte Blackburn, -w hich he had nigued trro 


• Report, pp. 
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or tlu'ee times, and in wliich lie had been quite satisfied 
with the validity of his omi argument. He sa 3 ^s, — 

I mentioned it again and again to the Courtj hnt I could 
not obtain judgment. At last the Lord Chancellor stated 
that he had been dehberating upon the case for many hours 
dm’ing the night, and that there was one point which had 
escaped me in my argument, to which he ■wished to duvet my 
attention ; and he was pleased to direct my attention to it, 
and to deshe it to he reargued : and upon rearguing it, I was 
satisfied that he was right and I was wrong ; and whatever 
may have been the cause of the delay, the consequence has 
been that he has prevented the injustice wliich I should have 
persuaded him to have committed.” 

In the House of Lords, on one occasion, when the 
cases printed for the use of the Peers had omitted cer- 
tain essential particulars, Lord Eldon said, — 

“ It will be a consolation to me, during my remaining life, 
knowing that it has been said that I have been dilatory in 
decision, that I have, by looking at the original instruments, 
saved to the right owner many a landed estate, wliich would 
otherwise, probably, have been given to his adversary.”! 

About 1833, at dinner in Merchant Tailors’ HaU, 
he related, to Mr. John Atkins, this example of the 
benefit resulting from his known practice of perusing 
the papers in suits of difficulty: — “Lord Aberga- 
“ venny,” said Lord Eldon, “ told me he once compro- 
“ mised a suit, because his attorney had told him there 
“ was in his case a weak point, which, though the op- 
“ posing parties were not aware of it, that old fellow 
“ would be sure to find out if the case came before 
“ him.” 

Conversing on these subjects with Mrs. Forster, he 

! Ruscombe v. Hare, 6 Dow, 16. 
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to her, ‘ ‘ I was often accased of slowness in my de- 
ls, but really it was sometimes incompatiblQ with 
26 to decide quicker. Now I will tell you what hap- 
d in one case : it was a cause where one party had 
an estate, and the purchaser had afterwards declined 
deting the bargain, and the estate was thrown back 
le seller’B hands j this was a suit to compel the 
detion of the sale and the payment of the pur- 
j-mon^. "Well, it was argued before me at great 
h, and extracts from various documents were 
in court, and I was then pressed ly the counsel 
liver my judgment the following day. I reJused 
) this, stating tiiat I made a rule to rtaid over and 
der aU the written documents brought into 
If and that, as there was on important question 
i discussed that night in tlio House of Lords, I 
Id be unable to do this before the next morning, 
counsel, However, still prewed me, observing that 
is so clear that tho purdiase must ho completed, 
a decision to tlrnt effect would satisfy all parties, 
wevor, rofosed ; I examined the papers that night, 
when I went into court in the morning, I colled 
unnscl, and said, “ Gentlemen, I will not fix to 
cr my judgment m tius cause to-mormw, hat J 
ix to-morrow week, in order to give you time to 
der a point to wliicli you have not adverted in 
arguments. Tho question is, whether this gen- 
in is to be compelled to complete the purcha'o. 

I am of opinion tlrnt lie cannot bo compelled, bc- 
5 tlic possessor of the estate lias no power to sell ; 

Li will look at the irhoie of tlic papers I cxoniiiKd 
f'ght, you will find tills to lx: the case. At tlic 
)f the week the counsel came and said, * Vt c giw 
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in ; we have nothing to say against the fact your 
Lordship has pointed out.’ It was quite necessary 
never *to trust to the lawyers ; it is their business to 
make a good case for their clients ; it was mine to 
administer justice.” 

The following passages occur in a letter without 
date, from Lord Eldon to the Rev. Matthew Surtees : — 

“ That I may be the object of malignity, and that I shall 
continue so to be, after what has passed, nobody can doubt : 
the victim of it I will not be. I thank God I have some- 
thing of the iene acta vita recordatio, which affords me a 
consolation which the woiid cannot take away : and, when I 
am gone, perhaps that world may be disposed to do more 
justice to my memoiy than, whilst I am yet in it, I can deem 
to be probable ; though I can assure you I receive from many 
parts of the kingdom, and from strangers to me, what would 
relieve me from the uneasiness which Avhat has been passing 
might have created, in the mind of a man doubting whether 
he had done his duty to the best of his power. 

“ My habits of doing judicial business I have fonned and 
adhered to upon principle and upon conviction that they 
were right ; I have done much good by adliering to them — 
infinite good. 

^'As to what I hear of my doubts, from persons who, having 
no doubts upon any subjects, however intricate and difficult, 
set up as the Ductores Dubitantium, I console myself by 
recollecting what a most eminent Chancellor in France” 
(L’Aguesseau) “ said to his son.* 

“ The truth is, I don’t like to risk, by velocity, trans- 
ferring property from those to whom it belongs, to those who 
may apparently, but not really, have a title to it. 

“Be assured that glad as I should be to retire, I will never 
retire in compliance with the views of the malignity which 
assails me.” 

The Anecdote Book has these further notices of the 
same subject : — 

* See the quotation hereafter, p. 415. 
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“ I have before recorded that 1 thoeght it my in- 
dispensable duty, as a Judge in Equity, to look into 
the "whole record and oil the exhibits and proofs in 
causes, and not to consider myself as EufQdeirtly in- 
formed by counseL This, I am sure, was right, — 
not only because, in causes originally heard before me, 
I learnt much of what "was necessary, of which counsel 
had not infonned me, but because, upon re-hearings of 
causes before me, which had been originally heard by 
others, this, my (pinion, was strongly confirmed- With 
respect to what obtained in judgment as to this, 
before Lord Kenyon and others my predecessors, ft 
ought to be observed, that the briefs of counsd, as 
prepared by the old solicitors of the Court, though not 
half so voluminous as briefs in later days, contained 
frequently a very complete abstract of aH that was 
material of fact, and a statement, usually very ac- 
curate, of aH that was material in law and precedent, 
thereby counsel being enabled, notwithstanding the 
hurry of business, fuDy to inform the Court in those 
days.” 

“ Lord Thuriow told me that he made it a rule 
always to hear the counsel "who were to support in a 
cause that opinion in fiivour of which he liad re- 
ceived an impression. I asked him what had led him 
to adopt (hat rale. lie said that if cotm^ol IiaJ 
done their duty, they must know every point of their 
client’s case, every strong point and every weak 
point; that a sort of impresrion "was made opon 
his mind by what he heard from counsel, Imt that 
counsel, who knew the weak points in their cti<c frvm 
reading, and which he could only Icam from Iwr- 
inir frequently cave him credit for being aware cC 
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objections wbicb really had not occurred to him, 
which they, however, stated as having probably oc- 
curred to him, and which they proceeded to discuss 
and to answer. That it frequently, however, happened 
that the objections, stated by them and which they 
thought had, but which had not, occmTed to him, 
when he came to consider them, were found to be un- 
answerable, and such as obliged him to change his 
first opinions ; and, as a proof of this, he proceeded 
to mortify me by saying, that I had often given him 
credit for thinking of objections which had escaped 
him altogether, and in attempts to answer them had 
satisfied liim that I was wrong, or rather that my 
client was, and that he had been likely to be “wrong 
also. If this was a wise rule for a Judge to adopt, 
how few have adopted it ! I remember Lord Thmlow 
stating to kir. Justice Gould, who had been with two 
Masters, hearing a cause for him in Lincoln’s Inn, 
that he had been along while about it. The old Judge 
replied, ‘ God grant that when you are as old as I am, 

• your sleep may be as little interrupted as mine is, 

‘ by any reflection that in judgment you have been 
‘ too hasty.’ ” 

In the different modes of transacting judicial busi- 
ness, as in most other affairs of life, there is a balance 
of advantages and disadvantages. One Judge gives a 
quicker judgment, but less to be relied on : another’s 
decision is slower, but more secure from after question. 
If the facility of the quicker Judge dispose early of 
original causes, the reputation of the slower may be a 
material check upon appeals. Thus have the parties 
' to some long-delayed judgment of Lord Eldon arrived 
at a final -rest from litigation, while other, suitors, in 

A A 3 
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causes of tlio samo date, more summarily, but less 
satisfoctorily, and tlicrefore less conclusively, odjudi- 
cated, have remained still impounded before an op- 
pcllntc tribunal. Nor •u'cro the ptfirties to the suit 
in hand the only gainers by hia caution. Sir Geoigo 
Sinclair, in tho debate upon the Scotch Coart?, 
8rd July 1889, adverts to a conversation bctTvccu 
himself and Lord Eldon, in which Lord Eldon, vin- 
dicating hifl own practice of deliberation, observed that 
a matured and well-digcstcd judgment, sucli ns by 
taking ample time he was enabled to prepare, “ had 

not only set tlmt particular question at rest, but 
“ had had tho cfiect of preventing oiher pnrties from 
“ wasting time and incurring espenso, by bringing 

forward claims of a mmilar description." • It is 
to bo recollected, therefore, tlint if he was too prone 
to doubt tho soundness of his own conclusions (a 
defect rarely noted in ordinary men), it was because 
ho looked upon tho decision of a matter before him 
to bo not for that particular case alone, but for all 
other cases resembling it in nil subsequent time ; and 
thus, if justice was too long protracted in tho first* 
occurring instance of a class, it was, ly that very pro* 
traction, scciuud in every instance occurring after- 
^va^ds, 

Tho considerations tlmt suspend the decisions of 
Judges, and make them pause anxiety in tho 
execution of their docply-rcsponsihlc office, are jn»tly 
referred by Blackstonc to the circumstances of a free 
and highly-cl^dliscd country, and of o vrcalthy ninl 
’vastly i)opulotis territory, 

• And n fp'Tch of I.ionl KWnfl**, Jo tht Uoo-if of 
Sf)th «7atio ISjtS. 
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’WTiicli,” adds he, whenever we are willing to exchange 
for tyranny, poverty, barbarism, idleness, and a barren 
desert, we may then enjoy the same dispatch of causes that 
is so highly extolled in some foreign countries. But com- 
" mon sense and a little experience will convince us, that 
more time and circumspection are requisite in causes where 
the suitors have valuable and permanent rights to lose, than 
" where their property is trivial and precarious, and what 
“ the law gives them to-day may be seized by the Prince 
to-morrow. In Turkey, says Montesquieu, where little 
“ regard is shown to the lives or fortunes of the subject, all 
“ causes are quickly decided ; the basha, on a summary hear- 
" ing, orders which party he pleases to be bastinadoed, and 
then sends them about their business ; but in free states, 
“ the trouble, expense, and delays of judicial proceedings are 
‘‘ the price that every subject pays for his liberty.” — 3 Bla. 
Com. 423. 


I. 3. 

The question, however, which is of most importance 
to Lord. Eldon’s judicial reputation, is not whether 
he may have deserved the charge of too long postpon- 
ing some particular judgments on difficult questions, 
but whether there be any colour for the other accusa- 
tion, that the general arrear^ admitted to have existed 
in the Court of Chancery and in the House of Lords 
during a great part of his time, was owing to his 
fault. 

In the first place, this arrear, though certainly a 
heavy one, was not really what primd facie it appeared 
to be. In the pamphlet already quoted (“ Observa- 
tions on the Judges of the Comi; of Chancery ” *), the 
author, who is a Barrister in large practice, has the 
following passage respecting the arrears in 1823, 


* Published by Mun'ay. 
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■which probably affords a pretty fair eamplo of their 
character in any other year or years of Lord 
Eldon's time : 

On looking over tho present cause list, out of the first 
causes which stand over generally, I obserro as uany as fifty- 
eight which stood over in the paper of Fehrrmry 1B22, 
they have, perhaps, been long eince determined, by beng set 
down again for hearing, in the same or another name; and 
I do not doubt but that in tho list of causes, which make up 
the number against the Court, (for thoae who ctroneoody 
calculate its delay from the cause paper,) upwards of sixty 
causes appear, which have been reset down, and not strnck 
out of tho paper, or ore now at on end, finm deaths of par- 
ties, or abandonment of the suit. Causes nt the hearing are 
often allowed to stand over gonorally, at the request of the 
Euiton, to add parties, or os account of deaths or change of 
intorost after the cause was first sot down; and the suiten 
neither proceed nor apply to the Eogistrars to strike the 
causes out, and them thoy renmin, from year to year, a 
useless incumbranco to tho paper. I know, myself, that forty 
of those causes, which bare been printed and carried forward 
as arrears from timo to time, in tho cause paper, hare been 
there for many years, and not one of them for a lees period 
than throe or four years ; and I have not any doubt but tbert 
are somo of them that have stood over for ten or twenty 
years; and yet their prosecution by tho parties has been 
abandoned for many yeara. — was well assured, from ex- 
perience, that the causes in tho Court of Chancery nonunafiy 
in orrear terre mori of them eatatt prenaturti^ trt aoA 
not read}/ to be heard, and therefore I was at the co^ of 
ascertaining tho state of fifty of the present cauM>«, which 
arc sot down for bearing, b^^nniog at Porker r. James, and 
ending at Brandon r. Bowden ; and I find, that only in nine 
of tltem depositions have been publislKjd : and when I tell 
tho reader that, till publication lias pissed, and witnesses 
have been examined, and depositions puhlUlicd and pirrn to 
the solicitors, iho briefs cannot bo prepared, owl a CZanecty 
cause is not ripe for Itcoring, — he will ngrcc with me, that 
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of the cause paper, they reason on erroneous premises, and 
talk about what they do not imderstand. — The foregoing 
facts, and the Appendix, No. 2, demonstrate that, among 
the two hundred and thirty-six causes treated as in arrear 
in February 1822, there really were not so many as fifty 
actually and hona fide in arrear. — Pp. 38 to 41. ; and seethe 
Appendix to the Pamphlet, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Wlien the Vice-Chancellor’s Court had been a few 
years established, it was artfully said, “ Lord Eldon 
scarcely ever hears a cause.” lAterally^ as to causes^ 
this was true : and hence a belief arose among persons 
who, being unacquainted with the vocabulary of the 
Register’s Office, supposed the duty of the Court of 
Chancery to consist almost wholly in the “ hearing of 
causes f that Lord Eldon did hardly any busiaess in 
his court. They were not aware that, in addition to 
the hearing of causes strictly so called, and of matters 
in bankruptcy and lunacy, which are not called 
“ causes ” but “ petitions,” he was sedulously em- 
ployed in the hearing of appeals, which are in fact 
causes of the heaviest description, though not entered 
in the paper under the name of “ causes:” and still 
less were they aware of the extensively prevalent prac- 
tice already mentioned, of bringing m.otions before Lord 
Eldon, which involved the material points in the most 
important of the causes pending before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, for the purpose of getting Lord Eldon’s opinion 
in an interlocutory way, and so saving the expense 
and delay of ulterior proceeding. Mr. Crofts, the Re- 
gistrar, who was examined in 1812, March 9th, before 
Mr. M. A. Taylor’s Committee of that year, gave the 
following e^ndence : — 

- “ State from your own knowledge and experience what is 
“ the reason that that interval, which used to be passed in 
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they might, on the motion for such receiver or injuuc- 
“ tion, discuss the question in dispute bctAveen them. 

“ Q. — Has it not been the general habit of the Profession, 
‘‘when the Chancellor’s opinion was given upon a motion, to 
“ consider that as decisive of the cause, and not to go fiu'ther 
“upon it? — It has: it has been considered perfectly useless 
“ to go further. 

“ Q. — Has that habit proceeded from the confidence felt in 
“the Chancellor’s judgment, adverting to the elaborate consi- 
“ deration he bestows on motions before they are decided ? — 
“ Undoubtedly. Another reason may be, that the J udge, if 
“ the cause came to a hearing in the Coiu't below, would pay 
“ that deference to his judgment, that they would decide in 
“ the same way : or, if it came before /izVn, it would be a judg- 
“ ment of the same Chancellor on the same question ; — it is 
“known that he would not give an opinion without reading 
“ all the pleadings and maturely eonsidering the question, and 
“ therefore it would be practically useless to go further.”* 

Yeiy often, says Mr. Hamilton f , 

“ A great deal of the Chancellor’s time is taken up with ap- 
plications on the part of bankrupts in custody, who are brought 
up on writs of habeas corpus to be dischai’ged. These apjili- 
cations frequently occupy a considerable time, and come on 
to the iuterniption of every other business.” 

The mode in which Lord Eldon’s p)ohtical adversa- 
ries chiefly dehghted to impeach his efiiciency was the 
invidious one of comparison. They alleged that his 
distinguished predecessor, Lord Hardwicke, had had 
as much to do, and had done it effectively. This suc- 
cinct and popular form of disparagement appears to 
have, been first devised about the year 1812. Lord 
Grey, in the House of Lords, on the 24th of June in 
that year, intimated that the number of bills in Chan- 


* Chancery Commissioners’ Report, pp. 95, 96. f Ib. p. 95. 
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cory TvoB then leas thnn in the time of Jjord Hard- 
wicko; and Sir Samuel Romilly, in the House of 
Commons, on the llth of February 1813, resisted the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Appointment BiH, on the ground 
that the business, “siricUy so caUed, of the Court of, 
“ Chancery, had not increased since the year 1750,'’ 
■when Lord Hardwieke was Chancellor : acknowledging 
at the some time that “ there was certainly a veay great 
“ tncreaso in the bankrupt business,” 

Mr, Raynsfbrd, one of the Ib^strars examined be- 
fore the Chancery Commission, gives a very different 
account. The foUonring questions and answers occur 
in the evidence of this practical -witness : — 

"Except when attending tbo Hodso of Lord^ or csJIed to 
attend tho CouncIIj or elsewhere on pnblio does the 

Cimnoellor lit constantly in lancoln’s Inn HaD?— • Tee. 

"IVith thoeo exoepdona, has not the Chancellor mte two 
hotirs later than ChaacelloCT usually sate? — Tht btuaieu kas 
tvry m*fcA wereoserf. 

" Do you remember Lord RoeslynV thno ? — Tea In Lord 
I?o«Jyn^ time the busmees did not require bo much.* 

Even -without this direct testimony, a reflecting 
inquirer would have been disposed to question Sir S. 
RomiHy’s statement, upon the ground of genorol pro- 
bability. The total amount of personal property 
belonging to the suitors of the Ciurt of Chancery 
which 'Wtifl lodged with the Accountant-General of that 
Court, inl760, the period mentioned by Sir S.Bonilllyi 
was 1,666,160/. By the end of tho same century, 
that amount reached 17,000,000/. : and between 1800 
and 1820 it increased to 84,000,000/. It is true that 
the ratio between the aggregate amount of tho pro- 
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port}' in suit nnd tlic mimbor of tiu’ suits tlicinsclvcs 
is not a certain one ; altlmugh it is iin))ossil>le to su)>- 
pose tiiat. tlic property co\dd have increased in the 
ratio of more tlian ton to one, without a vast addition 
to the quantit}’ of business connected witli it. Ihtt 
there is a nearer tcs:t, — the proportion bet, ween the 
ojumher of uccoujits to which tlie property was stand- 
ing in the hooks of tlie Accountant-General at the 
two respective periods. In 1 T.oO, under Lord Ilard- 
wicke, the number of tliesc accounts was 100(1 : in 
ISflO, under Lord hildon, it was 7521. 

" For nboat thirty yc.nrs last past," says tlie Keport of the 
Lords’ Coniinittcc (onlorod to be prititcd 17th dune bS.'l.'l), 
by virtue partly of standing onlcrs In tliis llonse, nnd 
“ partly by ibc praetieo nnd usage of the House, llte Court 
" of Clmnecry has been made an instrument in ibe c-xceuti<m 
“ of local Acta of Ib\rliamcnl, relating to rj\nal«, navigations, 
ncpicducts, .avenues to bridges, inclosures, doelcs, milway.**, 
“ tram-roads, opening and paving .‘<lrec‘l.-J, supiilying towns 
“ with water and gas, and various other sjK'culations, by 
“ wbicU acts the jnircliasc-moncy of lands, taken under llic 
“ authority of Parliament for such purposes (where the titles 
“ arc doubtful, or cannot be immediately completed) is di- 
“ rcctcd to be paid Into the Court of Chancery, there to 
“ remain until, by proceedings in that Court, the titles can 
“ be tried, or means found by that Court to clear doubtful 
“ titles ; and it is obvious that, in every case, in which Pnr- 
liament has thus burthened tlic Court of Chancery, this 
“ new species of business operates against the dispatch of the 
ordinary business of the Court.” * 

But tliese are oul}'' opinions, and grounds for general 
inference. Let us now refer to precise official returns 
of tlie judicial business actually done by^ the two Lord 


* Lords’ Eeport, 17th June 1823, p. 10. 
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summary of causes, exceptions, and furtler directions, 
pleas and demurrers, cause petitions, re-hearings and 
appeals, and motions, dispos^ of in the Lead Chan- 
cellor’s Court. 

1746 to 1765. 1800 to 18ia 

in. A.D. 1 Lord ‘ 

'1745,8 4894 1800,1 6148/ Loagb- 

1746.7 4289 1801,2 SMS') bowagk 

1747.8 4249 1802,8 6184 

1748.9 4500 1803,4 6627 ' 

Lord 1749,60 4564 1601,6 6478 

amIiTict& ■ 1750,1 3314 1805,6 eOlsJ 

1761.2 4323 1806,7 6898 ■ 

1752.3 4515 1807,8 72751 

1753.4 4433 1808,9 6663 ■ 

-1754S5 3742 1809,10 6906 J 

42,208 60,617 

Let it not be forgotten, that the comparison thus 
instituted is not betoveen Lord Eldon and the average 
of preceding OhanceBors, but between Lord Eldon and 
the one most eminent man of all who had ever pre- 
ceded him. And now, what is the result ? It is, that 
through the only ten years of Lord Hardwicke's 
Chancellorahip whereof we have any exact record, 
the annual average of the matters dispatched ia the 
Court of Chancery was 4220 ; while, through the first 
ten years of the present century, the annual average 
of the matters dispatched was 6081, being an excess 
of almost one half. And this increase of husincss 
and of dispatch in Lord Eldon's timo was a progres- 
sive one. The last three of the ten boforo-mentiemed 
years of Lord Hordwicko grro on overage of 4280, or 
14 bwud the average of the seven years by which 

* ’ ' 1- - -f* lv>fnTfS 
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mentioned years of LordEldon give on average ofGO-lS, 
being 1238 beyond tlic average of the seven years j)re- 
ceding tliem, and 2718 beyond the average of the last 
three of tlie ten recorded years of Lord Hardwicke.* 
Here, tlien, is a tolerabl}’’ conclusive i)roof of Lord 
Eldon’s comparative dispatch in “ the business, stnctly 
so called, of the Court of CiuxcKitr^' before the 
comtiiuiion of the Vice-Chancellor'' s Court. There arc 
no returns from vhich an accurate comparison could be 
dravm between Lord Hardvdeke’s and Lord Eldon’s 
dispatch of appellate business in the House of Lords 
during the respective decennial periods before men- 
tioned; but with respect to the business there dis- 
patched, in three of the 3'ear5 of each of those great 
Chancellors, a parallel is furnished a few pages hence, 
after the tables. 

In the Appendix, p. 46., to a Report of a Committee 
of the House of Commons, ordered to be printed 13th 
June 1812, is the follo'wing piece of evidence, given 
by Mr. Henry Cowper, then one of the officers of the 
House of Lords : 

“ To show how great a portion of time has of late been 
oceupied on some of the elairas of Peerage, I have made out 
“ an aecount of the number of days, on'whleh the Committee 
“ of Privileges sat on the Berkeley claim of Peerage. On 
that claim alone they sat no less than thirty-four days in 

* The account of business done at the Rolls, in the same two 
compared periods, presents a still larger increase ; the number of 
matters disposed of in that branch of the Court having been, in the 
before-mentioned ten years of Lord Hardwicke, 7615, and in the 
first ten years of the present century 13,308. The business done 
at the Rolls is of a very much lighter kind than what is heard by 
the Chancellor, but still serves, in some degree, to illusti-ate the 
general proportions between the two periods. 
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** the Urt Seeaion of Parlkmcnl, on Beveral of -wliicli they met 
u eariy as ten o’clock in tho morning, and continued sitting 
** tin four or five in the afternoon. The Roxbnigbe rinnn of 
“ Peerage, in tho year 1808, took np seren days j in the year 
1800, four daye} in the year 1810, fifteen daysj in the 
Trholo, twonty-flix days. On tho Boxlnirghe oaneefl oon- 
nccted with this claim of Peerage, there ■wer^ in the year 
1808, no leffl than thirty-ono days taken up, and, upon a 
“ great many of them, the Honeo met at ten o’clock in the 
“ morning, and continued ntting till near four o’clock in tho 
afternoon. One of the ootmsel alone in these catuei 
occupied, I understand, no leas than eighteen daya. The 
** Roxbuighe causes, in tho present Seasicin, 181S, hare 
” already ocenped elcTen dayo.** 

The Advantage on Lord Eldon’a aide could be 
farther exhibited in respect of the buBiness of Bank- 
raptty and Lunacy, by returns of the numbers of cases 
dispatched by him and by Lord Hordwicke about the 
periods above mentioned ; but it is hardly needfol to 
enterinto the details of such on enquiryhere, because 
all that is material to the Tnnrn question vnU be made suf- 
ficdently evident presently, ly certain tables, constructed 
firom the documents already enumerated, and relating 
to a subsequent period of Lord Eldon’s Cbancellorslup. 
Ab the returns before alwtmcted show his di^tch of 
judicial business in the eariier years of his service, so 
these subsequent tables estahliafa that, in a later time, 
even at the period when his adversaries were prepar- 
ing their materials for attack, and while he was with- 
drawn from the Court of Chancery to the Houac^ of 
Lords, two and often throe days in each week during 
the whole of each Session of Paiiinment*, the amotmt 
of judicial businoes executed by him in Equity, Bank- 

• On [maTcnigc,»boct forty-tight djiyi in each yt»r I •eobelcw' 
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ruptcy, and Lunacy, surpassed tlic perlbrniances lootli 
of Lord Hardnicke and of his OAvn contcinporai’)’’ 
Judge, Sir Jolni Leach, who most peculiarly alFccted 
the reputation of dispatch. 

The two periods assumed for this compai’ison arc, 
that of the three years ending i\Iichaclmas 1755, being 
the concluding three years of those ten in Lord Hard- 
mcke’s time which have already been compared •with 
ten of the present ccntiuy’^ ; and that of the three 
years ending December 31st, 1821, being the eight- 
eenth, nineteenth, and twentieth years from Lord Eldon’s 
first accession to the Great Seal. The reason why the 
period first mentioned has been selected as the speci- 
men of Lord Hardndeke’s tune, is, that the years 1752, 
1753, 1754, arc the three already noticed as giving 
the largest average of bills filed, and are also the final 
three of the only five entire years of his Chancellorship, 
for wliich there is any complete record, including the 
business done by him in Banlaniptcy. And the reason 
why the years 1819, 1820, and 1821, have been se- 
lected as the specimen of Lord Eldon’s time, is, that 
■with these years ends the important return No. II., 
which contains the only account of the motions and 
petitions heard by liim. Of the petitions in Lunacy 
there is no account for the very years 1752-3, 1753-4, 
and 1754-5 ; but there is an account. No. I. letter F, for 
the ten years ending 1746, which gives an average 

The three years of Lord Hardwdeke’s time are given in the 
returns, as from Michaelmas to hEchaelmas : Lord Eldon’s years 
are given in the returns, as from January to December ; but 
three full twelvemonths are included equally in both cases, and 
ther6 is no reason to suppose that the retmms were made up with 
any difference of principle, or with any bias which should affect the 
accuracy of a parallel between them. 
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number of 48J : and -tbifl number has been assumed for 
each of the three years 1762-8, 1753-4, and 1754-6.* 
The succeeding tables do not include the business 
done in either of the two periods at the RoIIb, but 
only the busuieaa done in the Lord Chancellor’B Court 
In the first of these tables, the item of motions dis- 
patched by Lord Hardwicke will require some ex- 
plnnatiom The parallel before drawn, between the bu- 
fiinesa dispatched from 1745 to 1766, and the business 
dispatched from 1800 to 1810, was so far simple, that 
os the return firm which it was prepared appears 
fiamed on the uniform principle of including in 
hoik those periods aU decrees and orders, (not only 
■vdiere contested, but also where made of course or by 
coDBent, except merely such as were taken on the 
signature of counsel without twd voct application to 
the Court) it was assumed in that parallel that, of 
the business bo returned, the contested portion bore 
much the same ratio to the uncontested in the one 
period os in the other. But for the purpose of pre- 
paring the tables that next foBow, there were seveml 
different returns to be consulted, which had not been 
framed on a uniform principle, and which therefore 

* Titrt MMvmnt "ffa. TTT^ tius roiutt emrTprefcgnu/m of &a docsmesii* 
aboTC referred to, -will oocukmdty be found in •ome t null pirtl- 
onlan, toQohlrig the jeun 1820^ 1631, 1623, to Tsr 7 freon tbc *o- 
oonnt No. IL TVtere thi* hni appeared to be the eaae, No. HL bu 
been preferred, u bearing mark# of greater care in the pr^jaratkaL 
Xbere are alao aome rariaoees between No. HL and No. I. tooebing 
the yeara 1753 to 1755 i but where thla ha# happened, Ka I- 
haJ been preferr ed, bocanae many office book#, which were In ex- 
istence in 1811, when NaL waa prqmred, were afterward# nil#laid 
ind could not be found in 1835, when No. HL wa# made up. In 
bowerer, arotbe#e TarUnoea conaideraHe enoogh to 
hare any material efGwt upon the argument. 
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reqiiii’ed some allowances and calculations in order to 
bring tbeir results to a common measure. It is ndtli 
respect to tlie motions (in these two latter periods) 
that this becomes requisite. The account of each 
year’s motions in Lord Hardwicke’s time gives those 
which were contested, and those which were of course 
or of consent, in one item without distinction. But 
the account of the motions in Lord Eldon’s time, which 
is set forth in No. II., is confined to those which were 
contested, omitting the motions of course and of con- 
sent, which, occupying no part of the Court’s time, 
fonned no part of the business for which the Judge 
ought to have credit. Now the best attainable approx- 
imation to the contested proportion of these motions vdll 
probably be gained from a comparison of the number of 
the causes heard in the two periods of Lord Hardvdeke 
and Lord Eldon, in which number the causes taken by 
the blaster of the Rolls during the tune of Lord Hard- 
wicke must be included ; because, dming his time and 
long afterwards, the contested motions arising out of 
causes heard by the j\Iaster of the Rolls were not in 
general taken at the Rolls, as they are now, but in the 
Lord Chancellor’s Comi}. The total number of causes in 
the years 1752, 1753, 1754, heard by Lord Hardmcke 
and the Master of the Rolls for the time being, accord- 
ing to the return No. I. b. and c., was 901 ; and accord- 
ing to the return III. 1. the number heard by Lord 
Eldon and by the Yice-Chancellor and Master of the 
RoUs in 1819, 1820, 1821, was 2305. The three years, 
which thus produced 2305 causes, produced also 7397 
contested motions. Of these it may be computed that 
at least one-eighth, or about 920, were motions of 
appeal from the Yice-ChanceUor, while perhaps 180 or 
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200 more 'were motiona occasioned by the new prac- 
tice already ea^lained, of filming motionB for the 
purpose of getting the Chancellor's opinidn in an inter- 
locutory way ; neither of which classes of business ex- 
isted in Lord Hordwicho's time, when no Vice-Chan- 
cellor was in being, when the Master of the Rolls 
heard no motions, and when the practice just men- 
tioned had not been devised. These deductions being 
made, it may be probably assumed that the number of 
contested motiona produced by the 2806, say 2800, 
causes in Lord Eldon's tiiree years, instead of being 
7807, would hardly have reached to 6800 ; and, op- 
plying this proportion of 6800 contested motions for 
2300 causes to the 901 causes, say 900, heard in Lord 
Hardwicke's three yearn, we get a probable result, 
for Lord HardwiclM’s three years, of 2465 oonUtUd 
motions, out of the 11,543 given as the general total 
of those three years in the return No. L b. The re- 
mainder, being 9078, will be motions of course or of 
consent, which occnp^ng, as already observed, no 
part at nil of the Judge’s tima, must be deducted fiom 
the amount of business set down to the credit of liOrd 
Hardwicke, just as they have been excluded from the 
return of actual bumness done by Lord Eldon and the 
Yice-ChanceDor. The number of motions, for which 
Lord Hardwicke is entitled to be credited in the esti- 
mate for his three years, will then stand at the above 
calculated number of 2465. 

But now arises another and most material consi- 
deration in reference to the succeeding tables, namely 
the alteration, in the nature and weight of the I^ord 
Ohoncdlor's business, occasioDed ly the introduc- 
tion of a Vice-Chancellor. In the business done by 
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Lord Hardmcke, were included aU matters of all 
kinds, light as well as heavy, except what were dis- 
posed of at the RoUs. But with Lord Eldon, from 
the time of the Yice-Chancellor’s appomtment, the 
course of affairs became wholly different ; for, as the 
Yice-Chancellor’s Court, wliich was empowered to 
hear Bankruptcy as well as Equity, had practically the 
effect, in both these departments, of clearing away the 
lighter cases, and leaving the heavy ones upon the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Eldon had scarce any inter- 
mixture whatever of light cases, except, indeed, in 
Lunacy, in which he heard all j)etitions indiscrimi- 
nately, the Yice-Chancellor having there no juris- 
diction. 

A paper, found in Lord Eldon’s hand-writing, 
contains, among other observations upon the nature 
of Court business, this passage, respecting the un- 
fairness of computation by tale alone, without regard 
to weight : — 

“ Nothing so likely to mislead with respect to de- 
ciding whether A., B., or C., has done most judicial 
business in five or six years, than stating the number 
of decrees they have respectively made. 

“ Suppose A., in the given period, has made 18 

B. 24 

C. 30 ; 

it is a gross fallacy to infer from this that C. has 
done more business than B. or A. What is the quan- 
tity of business, by each, must depend, not upon the 
number^ but upon the nature, of the suits in which the 
judgments or decrees have been made. 

“ Five, six, ten, more decrees or judgments may be 
made in two days by C. than B. has made in six, seven, 

B B 4 
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or eight or more days: because the nature of the 
causes may not have required, or the difficulties in 
the causes in which C. haa made decrees may not 
have required, the devotion of the time absolutely 
necessary to be given only to one, two, three, or four 
causes, in which B. has made decrees, and which may 
be of ten times more importance, as to each, th ftu the 
bulk of the causes decided by C. 

“ Two or three causes decided by A., out of his 18, 
may require both more tiTno and more knowledge, to 
enable a proper decision, to be made in them, tlmn 12 

or 16 or more of the causes decided by 0. required, 

• ••••• 

“ In one cause, from its nature, Counsel may plead 
for four or more days, before the Judge can appty 
hiTnflplf to deciding in other causes ; another Judge 
may have opportunity of deciding several in one morn- 
ing, after counsel have stated what they had to urge 
in such causes.” 

Lord Eldon’s business then, with the one exception 
of the Lunacy petitions, being exclusively of the 
heaviest class, it was not to be expected that a list of 
matters dispatched by him should be so numerous., 
as the list of the matters dispatched by Chancellors, or 
other Equity Judges, who had a large xnlusion of tfie 
lighter cases. Thus, in order to arrive at the just 
conclusion from these tables, it becomes necessary to 
make some attempt at ascertaining what the propor- 
tions, in number and in weight, between the lighter 
and the heavier cases, may probably have been in the 
periods compared. 

Of the 1680 Bankrupt petitions, heard in the three 
years of Lord Eldon which are now under consider- 
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ation, tlie heavier ones, which were heard hy himself, 
amounted to 396, and the lighter ones, wliich were 
heard hy the Vice-Chancellor, to 1284. The Lunatic 
petitions, 799, were all heard hy the Chancellor him- 
self ; but, at the same rate of classification, there 
would he 611 of the fighter description, and only 188 
of the heavier. — If it he conceded, on Lord Eldon’s 
side of the parallel, that the heavy cases bore an equally 
large proportion to the fight ones in Lord Hardwicke’s 
time, which, however, may reasonably he doubted, 
then out of the 428 petitions in Banla’uptcy which 
Lord Hardwicke, having no Vice-Chancellor, heard 
all himself, there would he about 100 heavy and 
328 fight, and out of his 146 petitions in Lunacy, 
about 35 heavy and 111 fight. — Of the 7397 contested 
motions not of com’se or of consent in the three years of 
Lord Eldon now under consideration, the heavier ones, 
heard by himself, were 1560, and the fighter ones, by 
the Vice-Chanceller, 5837 ; and if the same proportion 
of heavy and fight ones be again conceded for Lord 
Hardwicke’s time, then out of the 2465 contested 
motions computed to have been heard by Lord Hard- 
wicke, there would be about 520 heavy ones and 
1945 fight. 

The cause-petitions disposed of in Lord Hardwicke’s 
tune are less easily distinguished into fight and heavy 
ones, because they were not heard, — as in those days 
the petitions in Lunacy and Bankruptcy and the con- 
tested motions were, — wholly in the Chancellor’s 
Court, but partly in the Chancellor’s Court and partly 
at the Rolls. The aggregate number heard in both 
Courts during the three selected years of Lord Hard- 
wicke’s time is 1017, of which 419 were heard in the 
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Lord Cbfliicellor’fl Conrt, The aggregate number 
beard in Lord Eldon's and the Yice-Cbancellor’a Courts 
in 1819, 1820, 1821 (excIosivEly of "what may haTO 
been heard at the EoUs, of ■which no r eUirii appeara) 
■was 1188 ; and of all these only 140 were of sufficient 
importance to he selected for Lord Eldon’s decisiau 
Suppose the Rolls Court to haye disposed of but three 
or four hundred more, m filing about 1500 in all, stall 
the light ones heard there and in the Vice-Ohancellor’a 
Court would be almost ten times as many as the heavy 
ones heard before Lord Eldon himsdf; and if thus the 
heavy petitions heard by Lord Eldon hhnsdf "were but 
140 in a probable aggregate of at least 1500, then the 
heavy portion of the 1017 potitiona disposed of in 
Lord Hardwicke's time, of which 419 were in his own 
Court, ■svill probably not have exceeded 100. 

It is requisite in the next place to find eomo com- 
mon measure for these two dnsses of coses, the heavier 
and the lighter, so as to get some notion what number 
of the lighter cases will be equivalent to a given 
amount of the heavier. This, of course, is not to be 
done -with absolute predsion ; but we are not without 
a rule which will bring the two sets of items in the 
sncceeding tables into a tolerably fiiir position for 
comparison. 

In the debate upon the creation of a Vice-Chancellor, 
16th Eebruory 1818, it -was observed by ilr. Leach, 
who certainly was not disposed, either politically or 
professionally, to give too much credit to Lord Eldon, 
(particularly in comparison with Sir William Grant, tlie 
then Master of the Rolls,) that each cause beard by 
the Choncdlor might he considered, in respect of its 
Tveight and of the time it occupied, as being equivalent 
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to tliree of the causes heard by the Master of the KoUs. 
The Kegistrar, Mr. Colville, has expressed an opinion, 
that a very much larger number than three should have 
been assumed ; but for the pm’pose of this argument 
it ■will be su'fficient to adopt the three, Mr. Leach’s 
o-mi proportion. And if one of the causes heard by 
the Chancellor, before the Vice-Chancellor’s appoint- 
ment, was equal in its weight and occupation of -time 
•to three of the causes then heard by the Master of the 
EoUs, a motion or petition of the heavier class may 
well be deemed to bear at least the same proportion to 
a motion or petition of the lighter class. In the suc- 
ceeding tables, therefore, each of the heavier cases, set 
down in one column, is estimated as equal, on the 
average, to three of the lighter cases, set down in the 
other column. This rule ■will of course be applicable 
to the table of business disposed of by Vice-Chancellor 
Leach himself. 
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Total light 10,406 equal to 3469 
^Bpatched by Sk John Loach — 3469 
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The foregoing tables give to Sir Jobn Leacb, in 
these three years, an apparent advantage of 871 
matters beyond Lord Eldon, or 290 in each year. 
But this advantage is only an apparent one, the re- 
turns of the Yice-Chancellor’s business being made 
upon a much larger number of sitting-days in each year 
than the returns of the business done by the Lord 
Chancellor: for the whole of the Yice-Chancellor’s 
official time is available for his own Court ; while the 
Lord Chancellor’s judicial business occupies him 
not only in the Court of Chancery, but also in the 
House of Lords. In the three years which the tables 
include, being 1819, 1820, and 1821, Lord Eldon 
sate in the House of Lords upon Appeals and Writs 
of Error 116 days, and upon Committees of Privileges 
29 days, in all 145 days. But moreover, observes the 
Report of the Chancery Commission of 1824 (printed 
1826), 

“ The Lord Chancellor is greatly occupied, — as Speaker 
of the House of Lords, — by the duty which he has to 
discharge in the advice he is required to offer to his 
“ Majesty, with respect to condemned criminals, when their 
“ cases are reported by the Recorder of London, ■ — by the 
“ various claims upon his time in matters of state, and mat- 
“ ters referred to him by the Secretary of State — by occa- 
“ sional attendance when required, at meetings of the Council, 
" — by the duty of carefully examining treaties, conventions, 
" charters, commissions, letters patent, grants, and all the 
numerous instruments which pass the Great Seal, for the 
“ legality of the provisions of which, and the accmucy of 
“ their contents, according to the warrants upon which they 
** are fonnded, he is responsible, — by calls upon his attention 
to much that relates to the > administration of justice by 
others, — and by such judicial business and other business 
“ of his office, as is transacted by him, but not in Court." 
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Now, in order to get at a mode of estiiimting the 
time which was left to the Lord Chancellor for Ha 
own Oonrt, after all these claims had hcen answered, 
recourse may he had og^ to Sir John Leach. That 
acute lawyer, when he opposed the Vice-Clmncellor’s 
Court Bill in the House of Commons, computed the 
number of “juridical days” in the year at 200, mat- 
ing between 83 and 84 weeks, of six days in each 
week, which, for the three years in question, would 
give 600 days,* 

It has been already seen, that on 146 days in the 
three years, Lord Eldon was taken away from the 
Court of Chancery to judided business in the House 
of Lords: and the remaining question is, what 
farther deduction, from the complement of 600 “juri- 
dical days ” in the three years, must be made for the 
vast moss of business cut of Court, which is parti* 
calmsed in the passage just extracted fium the 
Report of the Chancery Commisflion. for all these 

• Sir J nTin Letch there cotopirted rix hxran to odi dty. Ei- 
perience, bowevw, hta nhcrim that Are beruTB tre tea mwh ta, If not 
more thtn, etn be oeefbUT- deroted to the Conrt botJoett, where the 
ritting ifl a dtity ooe, regard being had to the time of preparttiim that 
muft bo ompkTed in the evening, both by the JodgS and by tito 
CcmnieL Accordingly, Sir John Leach hlmael^ when bo became 
Vice-Chancellor, wai aconitomed to alt Are honrB and no more : and 
this, with ooouiooal exceptlana, liaa been the aDotmect of time in 
Court by the other Vicfr ChanceUora and by the Master cf the 
RoHs. lire bouTB then may be Atly asromed as the length cf 
the '‘jnrldkal day." The remainder of the year (after the dc- 
doctlon of the 83 or 84 juridical weeks and a ftrrtber aHowanco 
for reascmable vacations), an Equity judge will properly employ In 
keeping up id* l^ml readii^ and in preparing hla jodgmenU 
oo those Tolumlnoufl or difficult eases, which stand over for a fuller 
consideration than can bo spared to them while the Courts are In 
daily sitting. 
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multifarious and burthensome matters, only three of 
the morning hours in each week be subtracted from the 
“ juridical time,” the total number of morning hours 
withdrawn from the Court in the 33 or 34 jmidical 
weeks of each year will have been somewhat more 
than 100 hours, or 20 sitting days of five hours each: 
in three years about 61 days. Thus, then, from the 
600 juridical days of Lord Eldon’s three years, there 
must be deducted 61 on this account, besides the 145 
for the House of Lords ; leaving to the Lord Chan- 
cellor only 394 complete sitting days in the three 
years, while the Vice-Chancellor has the whole 600. 
But if Lord Eldon, in his 394 days, disposed of 2598 
matters, it becomes clear that his rate of proceedmg 
was one which, if a Chancellor could sit, like his Vice- 
Chancellor, for 600 days in the three years, would 
give a result, not merely of 3469 heavy matters, 
which was the equivalent of Sir John Leach’s total, 
but of 3956 •, .being 487 heavy matters beyond the 
performance of the ostentatiously rapid Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Ascending now to the time of Lord Hardwicke, we 
find the result of the tables, as between him and Lord 
Eldon, to be, that, in a space of three years. 
Lord Hardwicke dispatched business equal to 2390 
heavy matters; and that Lord Eldon, in a hke 
space, dispatched business equal to 2598 like mat- 
ters, being an excess of 208 in Lord Eldon’s favour. 
Tills excess is the more to Lord Eldon’s credit, 
because, as will now be shown, he was not left at 
liberty from his judicial duties in the House of Lords, 
to bestow in his three years, upon the business of 
Equity, Bankruptcy, and Lunacy, the same, or nearly 

VOL. m. c c 
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the same, amount of time ‘whioh, in the like numhe 
of years, Lord Hardwicke Tvaa enabled bo to devote. 

In the three Sessions, 1768, 1768, 4, and 1764, 6 
Lord Hardvdcke sat in the House of Lords tipca 
appeals and -writa of error 92 days, that is, not quit 

28 days in each Session: — ^whereas Lord Eldon 
in the three Sessiona of 1819, 1820, and 1821, sai 
in the House of Lords upon appeals and writs oi 
error 116 days*, and npon Committees for Privily 

29 daysf ; in aH, 146 days, or 48 days and a fractioD 
in each year. Thus it results, that Lord Eldon not 
only dispatched, in the Court of Chanceiy, daring hii 
three years, an amount of 2598 heavy matters, being 
208 more than were dispatched in the same length of 
time by Lord Hardwicke, but moreover that Ixjrd 
Eldon effected this in only 465 days, — or, if 61 days 
be deducted os before for political and other duties, 
only 894 days : — while his predecessor, in clearing the 
smaHer amount of 2890 like matters in the Conrt of 

^ ChimceTy, consumed 608 days, — or, 61 days being 
equally deducted, as in Lord Eldon’s time, 447 days : 
— and iKjrd Eldon’s real superiority therefore, when 
calculated, as it ought to be, with reference to the 
number of days actually avoilnblo for the Court of 
Chanceiy in the course of each respective period of 
three years, is not merely to the amount of 208 heavy 
matters beyond Lord Hardwicke, but at the rate of 

• For the day*, 22 in somber, on which he eat In the Hera#© of 
Lordf merely to gire jodgmentii, *sd do other appool borinei* oo 
whkh connsel were not then he^rd, no credit it tthen. 

t There appear to h*Te been so dttingt at *11 In Coounltteefl for 
Pririlego daring Lord Hardwicka’i three abonf-meDtkmed Sea- 
dons. 
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348 sucli matters ; •which would he a superiority in 
Lord Eldon’s favour of about fourteen per cent. 

Perhaps it may be imagined that in the appeals and 
writs of error before the House of Lords, Lord Hard- 
wicke made better proportionate use of his 92 days 
than Lord Eldon of his 116. The records of the House 
of Lords* show the very contrary. They show Lord 
Eldon in his 116 days to have dispatched 88 appeals 
and 19 -writs of error : Lord Hardwicke, in his 92 
days, 32 appeals and 4 -writs of error. Lord Eldon 
therefore has a clear advantage, in the proportion 
of almost three to one, for the House of Lords, 
which is to be added to that already apparent in his 
favour upon the tabular comparison for the Court of 
Chancery. 

The advantage, large as it is, which, upon the bu- 
siness actually dispatched in proportion to the time 
which could be made available for dispatching it. 
Lord Eldon is thus found to possess over the greatest 
of preceding Chancellors, is in reality much more con- 
siderable than even the tabular exposition shows it. 
This -will be evident from the folio-wing circum- 
stances. 

In the first place, between the time of Lord Hard- 
•wicke and that of Lord Eldon, the attendance of the 
Chancellor on the legislative business of the House 

* Printed returns, Nos. PV. and V., and MS. returns fumislied 
for this work from the Parliament Office in the House of Lords. 
The printed return, No. IV., p. 27, gives only 25 appeals instead 
of 32, as having been “ determined” in the three Sessions from 
l7o3 to 1755. On what principle the other seven were excluded 
from that return is not apparent : hut credit is here given for them 
to Lord Hai’dwicke. 
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of Lords had increased hy much more than one-half 
(upwards of 60 per cent*). In the three years of 
Lord Hordwicte, from ifichaelmaa 1T62 to Michael- 
mas 1756, the House sat in its legislative capacity, 
288 days, induding 7 prorogations : in the three years 
of Ix>rd Eldon 1819, 1820,' 1821, the House so sat 
886 days, including 6 prorogations: Lord Eldon 
therefore, in three years, sat os Speaker 147 days 
more than Lord Hordwicke, or 49 days in each year. 
The reader will remember that these lost ore even- 
ing attendances, quite distinct from and additional to 
the judicial functions of the Clmncellor in the TTonse 
of IfOrds, which have been already noticed as having 
occupied 48 of his mornings in each of the three 
years, 1819, 1820, and 1821. Moreover, these even- 
ing attendances of the Chancellor as Speaker had in 
Lord Eldon’s time (from the increased prolixity of 
the debates and other proceedings), become verymnch 
longer than when Lord Hordwicke presided: so that 
the excess of Lord Eldon’s attendances as Speaker, 
beyond those of Lord Hordwicke, wouldbe very inade- 
quately measured by giving hhn credit only for 49 
evenings of equal dttration. If the number of hours 
occupied in Lord Hordwicke’s three years by his 238 
evenings, estimated at an overage of an hour and a 
half each, was in all 867, or 119 hours in each 
session, Lord Eldon’s 886 evenings, which cannot 
bo estimated at a lower overage than two hours 
each, will have occupied 770 hours, being an 
excess beyond Lord Hordwicke of 418 hours in 
the three years, or 188 hours in each session. In 
the evenings of each session, therefore, L/ord Eldon 
Tvas withdrawn fitnn the consideration and preparation 
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of Ms judgments for 138 hours more than Lord 
Hardwicke.* 

In the next place it must be noted that Lord Eldon, 
with less time than Lord Hardwicke for the business of 
the Court, lacked some of the most efficient means which 
Lord Hardwicke had enjoyed for getting it dispatched. 
In some MS. observations upon the plan for the con- 
stitution of a Vice-Chancellor, Lord Eldon dwells with 
earnestness on Ms own disadvantage in being -unable, 
from the growing pressure of business in the Courts 
of Law as well as of Eqmty, to obtain that aid in 
his own Court which had been extensively afforded 
to former Chancellors by the Common Law Judges, 
by the Masters in Chancery f, and by the Master of 
the RoUs, when they were not so much occupied in 
their own proper departments. He speaks of the 
large assistance received by Lord Bathurst and Lord 
Thurlow in this way, particularly from Sir T. Sewell 
and Sir Lloyd Kenyon, Masters of the RoUs: and 
then he adds generally, “ It is unnecessary further to 

* For the returns of the comparative labours of Lord Hard- 
wicke and Lord Eldon, both in the judicial and in the legislative 
business of the House of Lords, the writer is indebted to the kind- 
ness of the gentlemen of the Parliament Office. 

f It does not seem clear that the Masters in Chancery might not 
have been made available. If the business of the Exchequer Court 
was so heavy (which, however, in those days it certainly was not), as 
to render it inconvenient that one of the Barons should be spared to 
make up the old Commission of Assistance for Equity matters (see 
Lord Eldon’s speeches in the House of Lords, May 2 1st, 1829, and 
May 26th, 1830), authority might well have been given to three 
Masters, (who ai’e, as it were, the Puisne Judges of the Court of 
Chancery, and ought to perform much of the judicial business now 
done at great expense before the Master of the Rolls and the Vice- 
Chancellors) to fonn at least a temporary Court, winch would have 
been highly serviceable under an extraordinaiy pressure of aiTears. 
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“ call attention to the known practice of the Conrt 
“ in respect to these matters, as it appears to have oh- 
“ tmned in the times of Lord Hardwicke and the 
“ Chancellors appointed between his resignation and 
“ Lord Bathnrst’s holding the Great SeaL” The re- 
cords of the Registrar’s office, which Mr. Colville has 
permitted the writer to inspect, demonstrate this usage, 
and testify how frequently the business of Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, for which he has the credit in the 
returns, was done in his Court by other Judges, 
whUe he himself was absent upon State affairs or 
otherwise. But when the presence of such aurilifl- 
ries had become unattainable fix>m the augmented du- 
ties of their own judicatures, which was the state of 
things in Lord Eldon’s time, as regarded the Common 
Law Judges and Master of the Rolls if not the Masters 
in Chancery, the whole labour of tbe Lord Chancellor's 
Court was left upon tbe Lord Chancellor himself. 
And therefore, when the tables show us that in Lord 
Hardwicke’s time the Court of Chancery dispatched 
80 many cases per annum, and in Lord Eldon s so 
many, we must remember that the cases dealt with m 
Lord Hardwicke’s time were the work of Lord Hard- 
wicke and other Judges, whereas the cases dealt with 
in Lord Eldon’s time were the work of Lord Eldon 
alone. 

Bnt further; — the comparison between Lord El- 
Eldon’s dispatch, and that of the greatest of his pre- 
decessors, is but imporfoct if confined to any cstunato 
dedudblo fix)m returns of numbers only. Causes in 
lK)rd Eldon’s time, os was stated by Lord Rcdcsdalo 
to the House of Lords*, lasted much longer than in 


rorl. Dei. Jane 24tJi, 1812. 
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the time of Lord Hardvdcke, “ not only in the Court 
“ of Chancery, but likewise in that House, from the 
“ practice of a greater number of Counsel being em- 
“ ployed on each side, and their speeches being much 
“ longer C And Sir Samuel Romilly admitted * that 
“ suits were perhaps heard at greater length.” It 
could not but happen, from those circumstances, and 
from the general progress of affairs in this kingdom, 
that a large proportion of the matters, classed in the 
foregoing tables as heavy business before Lord Eldon, 
would occupy and fairly demand, in the discussion 
and consideration of them, more time than an equal 
number of the matters there classed as heavy business 
before Lord Hardwicke. With the multiplication of 
civil and commercial rights and relations, with the in- 
crease of joint stock companies, with the extension of 
trusts and credits, and with the invention of new secu- 
rities, liens, and charges, upon all sorts of property, the 
legal and equitable liabilities of individuals and of ag- 
gregate bodies have multiplied : and the number of 
the parties to suits, and the number of points to be 
respectively adjusted among those parties, and the 
consequent length of the proceedings, have increased 
to an amount which Lord Hardwicke and the other 
Chancellors of the last century not only had never 
to struggle with, but probably never even anticipated. 

It is undoubtedly quite true, — but surely after 
the official returns which have been produced it be- 
comes wholly immaterial to the present question, — 
that the arrears of the Court of Chancery, instead of 
diminishing after the appointment of a Vice-Chan- 


* Pari. Deb. Feb. 11th, 1813. 
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cellor, did in fact, after that arrangement, continue 
greatly to accumulate. The Edinburgh Revie-wers, 
in a caustic article of th^ January number for 1824, 
insisted that UTtless the Equity business could be 
proved to have more than doubled, which they asserted 
that “ no man would be so mid as to dream,” the ad- 
dition of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court was sufficient to 
give to the Lord Chancellor the means, not only of 
keeping down the arrears in the Conrt of Chancery, 
but of overtaking the increase of appeals in the House 
of Lords. But, if they and their friends were right 
(which it must be admitted that they were) in pre- 
dicting, on the discussionB respecting the creation of 
a Vice-Chancellor, that the effect of it wonld be to 
occnpy the chief port of the Lord Chancellor’s time 
in the Court of Chancery with oppeals and appellate 
motions, then, to the whole extent of that largo con- 
sumption of time, the original business of the Court, 
without blame to any one, would necessarily be asronch 
delayed as ever. 'The House of Lords may have been a 
good deal mistaken in their ontidpotion of the efficacy 
of the Vice-ChonceUor’B Court os a means of reducing 
arrears; — but that is not the question here: tho 
matter now in issue is merely whether, in the working 
of the suitors’ business, after that measure ns before it, 
Lord Eldon gave the fall and diligent judicial co-opc- 
ration which the country bad a right to expect from 
his high reputation, position, and ability ; and the way 
to detormino this point is not by inquiring what sbaro 
he took of original Equity business or of business of 
any one other description, but whot amount of busi- 
ness of all sorts he dispatched in the choir of bis 
Court. He undoubtedly did not moko the some im- 
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pression on tlie arrears which would have been made 
if he could liave devoted himself to the reduction of 
them unintei'rapted by the new appellate business 
arising out of the Yice-Chancellor’s judicature ; but 
the returns herein-before given of his actual business 
authentically prove, that, in the judgment-seat of the 
Court of Chancery, both before and after the new 
tribunal had been erected, he disposed of an amount 
of business equal to — nay, even larger than — the 
amount which the most efficient of all liis predecessors 
had ever found means to get through. 

The Edinburgh Re^dewers admit, by the very form 
of their argument, that it fails them, if the business 
of the Court can be shown to have more than doubled 
after the creation of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court ; but 
this, say they, “ no man would be so wild as to 
“ dream.” And yet the fact of its having doubled, and 
more than doubled, is actually proved to the waldng 
eyes of mankind, by sober official documents, printed, 
pubhshed, and accessible to all the world. It will be 
found from the before-mentioned return. III. No. 1., 
that, during the four terms of 1812, the year preceding 
the Yice-Chancellor’s appointment, the average number 
of causes ready for hearing in each term was only 107^, 
and the total number of new ones set do^vn in that 
year but 50 ; whereas, during the four terms of 1823, 
the year immediately preceding the pubhcation of that 
very number of the “ Edinburgh Review,” the average 
number of causes ready for hearing in each term had 
increased to 277, and the total number of new ones 
set down in that year to 450. The excess of 1823 over 
1812 in exceptions, further directions, pleas and de- 
murrers, set do'wn for hearing, is in the proportion of 
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about three to one. Of the motionfl there is no return 
for the period preceding the Vice-ChanceHor’a appoint- 
ment y but it is presumable that the motions bear 
generally a proportion to the other business, except 
Tvhere the other business gets into arrear, T^hen the 
number of motiona is always found to increase, from 
the necessity of supplying by interlocutory orders the 
want of formal decrees, — So much for “ the.wildness 
of dreaming that the Equity business could have more 
than doubled.” 

It had happened, too, although on the one hand the 
force of the Court had been increased by tbe appoint- 
ment of an additional Judge, that, on tbe other hand, 
daring the two or three years preceding the date of 
the parliamentary attack on Lord Eldon in 1823, the 
dispatch of business had been seriously retarded by 
the long and repeated illnesses of Sir Thomas Plainer, 
the Master of the Rolls, who, in the beginning of 
1824, sank tmder his protracted sufferings. 

The Lords’ Committee, in their report, ordered to 
be printed 17th June 1823, pp. 4, 6., draw this em- 
phatic condumon : — 

" There i» now a manifest impossibility that any porsoo 
holding the Grant Seal cnn find the time which is rcquisito 
for the bosineas of the Court of Chanociy and tbe Ilonfio of 
Lords, and for nU the other great and arfaons duties of hb 
high office.” 

Sir Samuel Romilly, who seldom missed on oppor- 
tunity for a reflection upon Lord Hdon, wrote thus 
on the 17th of August 1814 to Mr. Dumont: — 

« "Wo nro DOW drawing near to a close of our Chancery 
" sittings ; but, as the Chancellor always loses a great deal of 
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time in the early part of the year*, he makes np for it by 
“ extraordinary diligence at this season.” 

Ought it not to have occurred to Sir S. Romilly, 
that a Chancellor, who annually employed this “ ex- 
traordinary diligence” during the vacation, to redeem 
the arrears which had grown up while Parhament 
was sitting, was likely to have incurred those arrears, 
not by idle “ loss of time in the early part of the year,” 
but by the pressure of that parliamentary and poli- 
tical business which, from January to July, was ever 
and anon unavoidably withdrawing him from the 
Court of Chancery to that of the House of Lords, to 
that of the Privy Council, to the Cabinet, and to the 
Chamber of the Sovereign ? 

]\'Ir. Brougham was more candid in liis style of 
attack. He said : — ^ 

“ It was not perhaps so much a matter of blame, as it Avas 
of excuse, to the ISToble Lord, that be bad too mucb to do ; 
‘‘ that be was obbged, by bis political duty, to be in one 
place, when bis judicial duty required of him to be in 
“ another — that be was now there when be ought to be 
“ here — that be was one day obliged to attend the presenting 
" of the Recorder’s report, and on another day to attend the 
“ Cabinet Council. Again, be was engaged in bearing Ap- 
“ peals before the House of Lords ; and these, with a variety 
“ of other occupations, allowed him little or no time to attend 
“ to the efficient discharge of bis judicial duties in the Court 
" over which be presided. . Amongst other disadvantages of 
“ those various avocations to Avbicb bis Lordship Avas 
“ subjected, the suitors bad to experience this material 
and important one — that the Lord Chancellor coffid not 
“ attend continuously, at any one time, to bear the whole 
“ of a case, so as to be able to take a full view of it, and 


• Pari. Deb. May 18 tb, 1826 . 
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" to decide at the moment that all the arguments on both 
" (ddee ■were fresh upon his mind ; but by being norr wiTlwl 
" off here, and again called off there, he was only able to 
“ collect the cose as it irere by piecemeal, and to dedde 
(when he did decide} upon it, after that diqomted "tx! 
** disconnected hearing of it. These yarions distractions 
” realised the observation, which was so familinr in the Honse 
about ten years ago in diecuasions on this question, on 
ooconnt of the political and jodioial functions of the Lord 
** Chancellor interfering with each other, that thereby the 
“ * judicial year was diminished, not by minuta or bona only, 
“ * but by days, and weeks, and months.’ So it was now, and 
" would continue to be until tho judicial was separated from 
tho political character of the Lord Chancellor.* * 

These opinionfl, it must be confessed, were con- 
siderably at variance ■mth those expressed by the 
some eminent orator on some other occasions, where 
he did not hesitate to lay the whole blame of the arrear 
upon the supineneas of Lord Eldon ; but they have 
their value os odmissions made by a well-informed 
adversary. On the acknowledged charge, of delay 
in particular judgments, they suggest some pallia- 
tion: while on the charge now under review, that 
of general arrear, they afford a complete vindication, 
as showing that this arrear, so far from being caused 
by the laches of Lord Eldon, was really, in tho times 
ho had to deal with, on inevitable consequence from 
the constitution of the Chancellor’s office and Court. 
A passage of a speech made by Mr. Peel on tho 24th 
of February 1824, when Secretory for tho Home De- 
partment, illustrates tho subject very strikingly; — 

Ho had frequently been tbo occasion of withdrawing the 
" Lord Chancellor from tho Court over which ho pretided, to 

• ScoUkewiftO Fort I>cb.,Miiy 18th, I8^7, pp. "33, 73^. 
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atlcncl to tlic Kccortlcr’s I'cjiort, on which it was Ihc duly 
of the Lord Clinncollor to give his advice to Ins ^Majesty. 
“ The Noble and Learned Lord was in this matiner very 
“ frequently witluh'awn from the contemplation of jMpiity 
“ causes, to the considemtion of those eases in Avhieh was in- 
volvcd the question of life or death. It. had fallen to Ins 
lot to send to the Lord Chancellor at the rising of his 
“ Court, to inform him that on the ensuing morning his 
^Majesty -woidd receive the Lcconler’s report, containing, 
probably, forty or fifty eases. On proceeding from the 
“ Court of Chancery, the Noble and Learned Lord would, ns 
was his nnifonn jinicticc on such occasions, apply himself 
" to the reading of every individual case, and abstract notes 
from all of them ; and he (^Ir. Peel) had known more than 
“ one instance in which he had commenced this labour in the 
“ evening, and had been found pursiiing it at the rising of the 
“ ne.xt sun. Thus, after having spent scvcml hours in the Court 
“ of Chancery, the Noble and Learned Lord often cnqiloyed 
twelve or fourteen more in the considenvtion of eases which 
“ involved the life or death of unhajqiy cnljirils. If, in consc- 
“ qucnce of the various duties which the Lord Chancellor was 
called upon to execute, some delay should arise in the procccd- 
ings in Chancery, could it be imjmtcd ns blame to the indi- 
vidual, when it was known that his whole time was devoted 
to the service of his countiy? If, indeed, it were the dis- 
“ position of the Lord Chancellor to indulge in pleasures and 
" idle amusements, he might justly be blamed for the delays 
wliich occuiTcd in his Court; but wdicn, as was really the 
“ ease, that individual had for a period of two-and-twenty 
“ years denied himself every indulgence, shunned every 
‘‘ pleasure, and secluded himself from the society of the 
“ world, in order to devote his whole time to the performance 
“ of his public duties, it would be the most unjust thing 
‘‘ possible to make it matter of crimination against him, that 
“ be was not able to compass the whole of them.” 

Mr. M. A. Taylor, who had originated the examin- 
ation into the delays of Chanceiy, declared in the 
House of Commons, on the 5th of April 1827, after 
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the Co mmipfli on had gone through its inquiries, his 
intention to show, on a future occasion, that the 
Chancellor hod more to do than it “ was in the power 
“ of any human being to dispose of.” And Hr. John 
Smith, a steady member of the party opposed to Lord 
Eldon, had on the 27th of the February preceding, 
expressed to the House his opinion “ that no TTinn 
had 80 much to do as that Learned Lord, and that no 
man succeeded in doing so mnch. Indeed it was his 
belief that to do more was not in the power of man, 
and would require superhuman abilities.” 

Such was the substantial character of Lord Eldon's 
dispatch, up to, and for some little time after, the 
itMTiing of the Chancery Oommisaion in 1824. It was 
not till toward the close of his long ChanceDorship 
that his exertions began to slacken with age. Three 
quarters of a century, though they did not in the least 
impair his great intellect, were not without their 
effect upon his powers of labour. This was felt and 
observed by the Bor before his retirement in 1827, al* 
though, for his flnfLl years, there are no official returns 
to indicate the precise measure of the relaxation. 

The true causes of the general orrenr complained 
of in Lord Eldon’s time wore pointed out before tho 
Cluincery Commission, by a witness whose ahilitjcs, 
experience, and accuracy, give a decisive weight to 
his evidence, namely, Lord Langdale, tho present 
Master of the Rolls, then llr. Bickerstoth. Ho attri- 
butes tho delay at that time existing, not to neglect 
on the part “ of thf then Chancellor^ but to tbo general 
“ inability of the Court to dispose of tlie business 
“ which comes before it and that inability he traces 
to several causes. These arc, tijo state of the law, 
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and tliG mode of its administration ; the insniTiciency 
of the time applied to judicial purposes, and (n'liich 
he places first in order) the Avant of an adequate 
numher of Courts to dispatch the business. With 
respect to the state of the laAv and the mode of its 
administration, he recommends a general reAUsion of 
the A\diole system. With respect to the insufiicicncy 
of the tune deA’oted to judicial purposes, he is of 
opinion that it Avoiild scarce!}’’ be adAMsablc to in- 
crease it, either by abridging the A^acations, or by 
requiring from the Judges a greater number of hours 
on the days of their sittings. But he insists on the 
necessity of supplying this defect, — and the other 
Avhich is aldn to it, the Avant of an adequate number 
of Courts, — by the creation of additional Judges, — 
a remedy which the Legislature has noAv, at lengtli, 
proAuded. He observes, that an accumulation of ar- 
rears may begin and increase, notAvithstanding the 
utmost exertions of a most diligent Judge ; and that 
a Judge has no right to hwTg. He adds, “ What I con- 
ceive to he the fault is, that assistance is not obtained as 
soon as the arrears begin to exceed a A'^ery limited 
amount.” And he gives it as his opinion that it Avould 
be impossible for the then existing nmnber of J udges, 
by all the efforts which could reasonably be expected 
of them, to keep doAvn the business. 

This important testimony, though it does not re- 
lieve Lord Eldon from the charge before dealt Avith, 
of deferring particular judgments, yet fully exculpates 
him Avith respect to the general arrear in his Court. 
And it is an exculpation the more conclusive, because, 
if Lord Langdale had been a Avitness capable of being 
in any the slightest degree warped on such a subject 
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hy his political opinions, those opinions wore adverse 
to Lord Kldon and to his party. 

Lord Lyndhurst^a testimony to a similar effect, de- 
livered to the House of Lords, in his speech of the 
12th March 1829, has already been inserted at the 
place of its date. 

But how was it with the Chancellors of other days ? 
Had they the good fortune to encounter no pressoro 
of business, which it was impracticable to keep down? 
no remonstrances of suitors ? no invectives of pom- 
pbleteera? So far were they from enjoying any 
such exemption, that the very best of them were 
assailed with just the same imputations of general 
arreor, which for so many years were repeated against 
Lord Eldon ; only, os there was not, in their cases, 
the same peculiar political interest mixed up with the 
subject, the complaints against them were not w 
industriously, and therefore not so extensively, cir- 
culated. 

It is related, indeed, that Sir Thomas More, when 
Lord Chancellor to Henry VUI., did once so mas- 
ter the business of his Court, as actually to clear aH 
matters from its list. But Fuller who, in recording 
thk achievement, remarks after his quaint fashion, 
that, “ as More was bom in Mk Street, so he was 
“ the brightest star that ever shone in that in'a lactfOi 
preserves a quatrain, indicating how great a feat such 
a clearance was considered, and how unlikely ever to 
be repeated: — 

** When JHort iomo time had ChnncHor been, 

!N’o mart anlti did remain t 
The —m e ihall nerer mort be teen,— 

■nil Afon be there again.’* 
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In tlie reign of James I. Lord Coke is found com- 
plaining tliat “ the Chancciy embracetli so many 
“ causes, as the Chancellor and j\Iaster of the Rolls 
“ cannot possibly detenninc them.” Yet the i\[astcr 
of the Rolls -was Sir Julius Ctesar, and the Chancellor 
Lord Bacon himself. Lord Keeper 'Williams, who 
succeeded Lord Bacon, made a great effort, but of a 
kind which neither Bench iior Bar could have sus- 
tained for an}'" considerable time : he went into Court 
two hours before daylight, and continued his sittings 
till eiorht or nine in the even in o;. 

A pamphlet, quoted in the “ Quarterly Review ” 
for October 1823, and entitled “ Proposals for Regu- 
lating the Law,” by Calthoi'pe, afterwards Recorder 
of London, speaks bitterly of great delays and mtol- 
erable charges in the time of Littleton, Lord Keeper 
to Charles I. Cromwell attempted a remedy, b}^ or- 
dinances which he issued to the Commissioners of the 
Great Seal, 'Whitelocke being one ; but the Commis- 
sioners were unable to work them. Lord Keeper 
Guildford, after the Restoration, endeavoured to imi- 
tate More and 'Vi^illiams; and he so far succeeded 
that, as we learn from Roger North, his remanets, 
if any, were few. But it was a short-hved exertion : 
and mark what North relates to have followed : — 

This continued the Parliament, and more unhappily, 
his own weakness, came on, and made him unable to con- 
^'tinue that close application to the business of the Court; 
“ and for want of due time allowed for hearing of causes, the 
reins of the Court grew loose, and the paper became loaded 
“ with remanets, which to see was, of itself, to him a sickness. 
“ And I am confident it was one and not the least ingre- 
“ dient, in bringing fomard upon him that fatal distemper, 
which, after it had once seized, never left him till he died.” 
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The “ Qnflrterly Seview,” in the able artide fiot 
■which the reference to Recorder Calthorpe’s pamphle 
has already been quoted, refers to another pamphlel 
■written daring the Chancellorship of Lord Somen 
by a Mr. "Williams, — a name of fear to Chancdlon 
— in which that author affinns of the Court of Chan 
eery,— 

** That the charge and dtla^ m procttdaigt then are growi 
** to be such that, in Ottouee of great ^rrong and opp'eBaion 

the remedy u worse than the diaceae ; and most meiv of amil 
“ and independent estates, that come thither for relief, oftei 
** meet with min by the very obargje of the proceedingB.’* 

In the ragn of Queen Anne, -while Lord Cowpei 
held the Great Seal, a work came out entitled “ Rea- 
sons humbly offered to both Houses of Porliament 
for paeaing a Bill to prevent Delays and Expenses in 
Suita iu Law and in Equity;” and herein, among 
other like remonstrances, the author has this pas- 
Bage:_ 

“ The unaToidahle expeose, a* well as nnnecoaaoiy del^, 
“ in the proeecntion of euitB in the Coarta of Iaw and Eqmty, 
** etpedally in the lottery are become eo exorbitantly great awl 
« burthenBome to the sabjeot, that they may be juady raided 

amoi^frt onr first-rate grievances." 

The “ Quarterly Review " odds one more extract, 
from a pamphlet the name of which he does not 
meutioii,,but which was levelled against Lord Hard* 
wicke himself : — 

" The High Ckiurt of Clamcciy u incontestably the 9^ 

** dilatory, as well as the vwei expensive : an opprteswn whii^ 

“ his hltycsty’e subjects ham long laboured under, and um- 
“ 'versally complained ofj insomuch that the interrogatory 
“ proverb hath not been more jocnUrly than pertinently pro* 
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“ resolved to engage in Chancery suits : ^ Will you be hung 
^ up six or eight years in Chancery ? ’ implying, that his 
“ cause may so long depend there, until his purse and patience 
ai’e exhausted, his health impaired, and his person (by vex- 
ation) emaciated, like a skeleton in the study of a physician, 
“ or an anatomy in the office of a surgeon : for the delay of 
justice is said to be the denial thereof ; since Avhat is not 
done in due time is not done at all : ^ J ustitia) procrasti- 
natio, ejusdem fit abnegatio.’ ” 

Nor was Lord. Hardmcke censured only for the 
general arrear of his Court ; like Lord Eldon, he was 
greatly blamed for his own mcHvidual delays of judg- 
ment after hearing. Mr. Cooksey, in his “ Lives of 
Lords Somers and Hardmcke,” inserts a letter from 
“ a gentleman of the law,” who complains “ how/ezt? 
“ decrees Lord Hardvdeke made in comparison to the 
“ many causes that came under dwcussion in his Court;” 
and that “ the length of time to which every cause 
“ was protracted made the suitors weary, and glad to 
“ submit to any decree suggested and agreed upon by 
“ their counsel.” 

In the examination, before the Chancery Commis- 
sioners, of Mr. Forster, a solicitor of great respecta- 
bility and experience, who had practised in Chancery 
for about forty years from 1774, there occur these 
questions and answers : 

“ Q. The Commissioners imderstand you to say, that 
during the times of Lord Loughborough and Lord Thur- 
low, there were similar complaints of delay as there are 
“ now ? — A. No doubt about it. 

Q. Had you at that time, then, as a solicitor, experienced 
any delay to be complained of, in getting yom- cause heard 
and decided after it was set down for hearing? — A. Yes, 
" uniformly great delay in waiting for hearing ; and occa- 
sionally great delay in waiting for decision.” 

D D 2 
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Lord Eldon had himself a story of a very old kdy, 
a peeress, -who came into Court in person when Lord 
Thurlow was Chanc^or, to be examined touching her 
consent to the transfer of some property. Xhis husi-' 
ness having been done, Lord Thnriow told her he 
would not detain her. “ But,” said she, ^ I should 
“ be glad if your Lordship would let me stay a little 
“ longer j for my cause has now been in Court 
“ eighty -two years, and I want to see how th^ are 
“ going on abont settling it.” Lord Eldon used to 
say he would leave it to others to guess which first 
came to an end, the old lady or her cause. 

Lord Thurlow, in many of the qualities of his mind, 
exhibited a striking contrast with Lord Eldon, and 
possessed especially that one judicial requisite in 
which Lord Eldon was alleged to be most deficient, e 
ready and bold decision. Tettbe complaints of gene- 
ral delay in the Court of Chancery were os loud in his 
time, as in the times that preceded or followed him. 
Ho laid the whole blame on the Solicitors. “ I hear 
no comphunts,” he would say, “ hut from persons who 
“ have been themselves the cause.” It may have been 
true, in all times, that much of the delay has been 
owing to Solicitors : hut it is also true that no diligence 
of theirs could ever have relieved the system from the 
just imputation of bong dUatoiy and costly, and tlait 
at no time were its modes of practice sufficiently sim- 
plified ; nor, until the recent creation of two new ^ icc- 
Clinncellors, was its regular establishment of Judges 
sufficiently numerous to meet the exigencies of tho 
business. Jlr. M. A. Taylor, it is true, in his spccclt 
on tlio 80th Jlay 1821, told the House of Commons 
the foBowins fact which ho soid he lind lcnme<I from 
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Mr. Justice 'Wilson, one of tlie Commissioners of tlie 
Great Seal in 1792 witli Mr. Justice Asliurst and 
Lord Chief Baron Eyi’e : 

“ His late Majesty had commanded Lord Chief Baron 
" E}>Te, the principal Commissioner at that time, and his two 
coadjutors, to appear before him at Buckingham House, 
on a particular day at two o’clock, to restore the Seal, that 
it might be given into the hands of Lord Loughborough. 
“ When introduced into the presence, ihc King inquired of 
“ them the state in which they had left the business of the 
Comi;. The answer was, that if the hour at which his 
“ Majesty had commanded their attendance had been four 
o’clock instead of two, the last cause on that day’s pajicr 
" would have been decided, the counsel for the plaintiff being 
" in the act of replying, when they Avere obliged to leave 
“ the Com't by the express direction of his Majesty.” 

But these Commissioners had no functions of state 
to perform; they were simply Judges, and could devote 
their whole time to judicial duties. 

j\Ir. John Wdliaras himself, in the debate of the 31st 
of May 1825, admitted the universality of delay in 
Chancery during, at least, a century and a half before 
the date at which he was speakmg. 

“ The evil, he said, loas not of modern creation ; it existed 
a hundred and fifty years ago, as Butler bore testimony 
" in his Hudibras. For there the Icnight, after he had tried 
“ every means to win the widow, direct and indirect, — and 
direct means were always the best to be pursued in such 
cases, — after he had assailed her with all the artillery of 
‘‘ sighs and glances, — after he had attempted to draw her 
into an epistolary correspondence, and had tried, but in 
vain, many other amatory proceedings, — received the advice 
“of his squire to write her ‘a love letter in Chancery, 
“ Avhich, he stated, 

‘ Would bring her o’er to be his wife, 

Or make her Aveary of her life.’ 
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“ Ye*, he -wtiTild undertake to aay, that the rridow would 
“ have consented to take the knight, the squire, *the general 

‘camp, pioneers, and aD,* ratfaCT than take in that HD of 
** Chancery, -which -was as great a nuisance a hundred and 
“ fifty years ago as it was at present.** 

The Coinmission recommended in 1826 a great 
variety of alterationa in the practice of the Court ; 
but early in 1827, before there had been time to take 
the necessary measures for effectiiig them, Lord 
Eldon quitted the Court of Chancery. Lord Chan- 
cellor Lyndhurat, in 1828, put forth a series of 
orders, which accomplished some of the objects re- 
commended by the Commission ; and the great com- 
bination of fecolties, which he brought to the ad- 
ministration of the Great Seal, induced on expec- 
tation that, if any hu man strength could accomplish 
it, Lord Lyndhurst would be able to overcome the 
arreoTB of his Court. But those arrears oontmumg 
to accumulate, he was constrained, in 1829, to pro- 
pose a measure for the constitution of on additional 
Judge. It was renewed in 1880, hut strenuously 
combated by the Whigs, who still maintained the 
notion that the work wos not too much for those 
already appointed to perform it : and the demise of 
the Crown having brought the Session prematurely to 
a close, the measure did not ripen into law in that 
Chancellorship, 

Lord Brougham next grasped the Seals. He had 
been the most formidable of Lord Eldon’s assailants- 
But, observed Lord Longdale in the House of Lord*, 
13th Juno 1836, when ho himself (Lord Brougham) 
became possessed of the Great Seals, at first he was to . 
far from supposing that the appointment of o new 
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Judge was necessary, that lie seems to liavc tliouglit 
the Court stronger than enough^ and lie actually ex- 
pressed Ills opinion that by the changes he was to 
bring about, he should he ahle to dispense loith the 
office of Vice-Chancellor. This was in February 1831. 
In July 1833, further experience had so far altei’cd 
liis Lordship’s views, that he laid on the table of the 
House a Bill, entitled, an “ Act /a?’ appointing a Chief 
Judge in Chancery.^ and for establishing a Court of 
Appeal in Chancery.” Yet the business had not be- 
come greater since the time of Lord Eldon : on tlie 
contrary, the number of bills filed in the three pre- 
ceding years, 1830, 1831, 1832, had been only G510; 
whereas dui’ing the three years 1819, 1820, 1821, 
which for the reasons before-mentioned have been 
selected as the tests of Lord Eldon’s judicature, 
the numbers of bills filed was 6654 ; nnd in 
the years 1821, 1822, 1823, the last of which 
was the peiiod when the war upon Lord Eldon 
was at its hottest, the number was 6988. It was 
therefore under a pressure, rather diminished than 
increased since Lord Eldon’s time, that Lord Broug- 
ham, the great impugner of Lord Eldon, found him- 
self compelled in 1833 and 1834 to call upon the 
Legislature for additional aid. Now, however the 
criticisms of lawyers may differ upon some of the judi- 
cial merits of Lord Brougham, merits which probably 
will be more highly estimated hereafter than political 
causes have suffered them to be in his own generation — 
unt enim fulgore suo — none will deny him to be unsur- 
passed in vigour and in speed. And yet with all that 
speed and with all that vigour, he was unable to 
accomplish the feat, which in the time of Lord Eldon 
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lie hfld conceived to be bo easy, and wbicli be bad 
rated Xrord Eldon bo roundly for failing to achieve. 

The sanction of Parliament having been -withheld 
from Lord Brougham^a measure, Lord Cottenlmm, 
the succeeding Chancellor, though justly held in high 
eBtimation as on Equity Judge, found it as little prac- 
ticable as any of his predecessors to keep down th^ 
business of his Court -without additional assistance. 
And thus, year after year, the evil continued and 
grew, until at length a bill for the creation of two 
additional Judges -was introduced by that party in 
politics who, during Lord Eldon’s time and under an 
equal or greater pressure of business in the Court, 
had ever protested against any such increase as being 
useless and profligate. The measure, after some 
defeats, -was finally passed into law : and now, in 
addition to the ancient Court of the Master of the 
RoHs, there are three Vice-ChnnccflorB to assist the 
Lord Chancellor in doing what Lord Eldon -was per- 
petually censured for not ha-ving been able to execute 
alone. 

After such a proof of the huge disproportion of the 
Chancery business to the faculties of any one of the 
powerful minds that have been engaged in the reduc- 
tion of it, and after tho tardy concurrenco of nil 
political parties as to tho necessity, not of on(^ hut of 
ihret Vice-Chancellors, to help in performing tho du- 
ties of tho Great Seal, tho charge of general arrewr 
■will lie lightly on Lord Chancellor Eldon. 
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Beside tlie two positive Beads of iinpeacliment, as to 
particulai' judgments delayed after hearing, and as to 
general arrears, — great pains were taken also, in the 
way of negation^ to represent Lord Eldon as being, after 
all, hut meanly gifted with the quahhcations for his 
high office. Keen partisans, in private cii’cles, put out 
feelers in order to the depreciation of the Chancellor ; 
and the “ Edinburgh Keview” for October 1823 came 
forth with the formidable article ah’eady quoted, col- 
lecting and enlarging upon all the flaws which the 
political ingenuity of that time could find or plausibly 
suggest in his judicial character. They are sunnned 
up in the following passages, which have been truly 
described to “ contain everything that can be said in 
the way of disparagement : ” — 

“ It would be difficult, we conceive, to deny that he more 
frequently gives proof of caution than of boldness, of subtlety 
than of vigour, in his reasonings — that in the determination 
of pai’ticular cases, he seems too often to exercise his ingenuity 
in raising up doubts and difficulties, rather than in clearing 
them away — and, above all, that he confines himself far too 
rigidly to the decision of the special mattem that come before^ 
him, loithout aiming either at the establishment of general prin- 
ciples, and the improvement of the science he professes, or at 
the correction of those vices in the constitution or administration 
of his Court, of which he daily hears and sees too much to 
make it conceivable that he shordd be ignorant. Whoever, 
in short, may have been driven to toil in that laboratory called 
Mr. Yesey Junior’s Reports, comprised as it is within the 
very moderate compass of eighteen solid octavos, with various 
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BOOegB or y reoorde of a kindred character and Bpirit, mast hare 
looked, rro think, in vain, for that great and co rn m* ml mg 
talent and master mind, of which the poeeesaion of the hl^iert 
station, and that too for so great a length of time, creates, 
•nnftvcndably, some erpectation. 

* • * • * * 

** W^e shall find, in the first plgea, a tortnoos and la u j 
involution, perenthcaia suffoooted by parenthesis, a pnftte, 
vtultganlf asid ewnbrout verbiage^ xcfdeh qffiicU the reader viii 
a teTue of obtevritg, and a most painfol image of libonr it 
once interminable and unprodoctive. Meaning, in itself neeer 
redundant or ererf /roe, struggling in vain throngh a Iwary and 
oppressive load of gnalifications, and limitations, and restric- 
tions, creeps into light, at length, in a shape and in HrmpnnnM 
little calcolated to repay the wearisomenees of pmsuit, fiom its 
first introduoticin, throngh its general attennotioD ond diminn* 
tion, to iU final extinction. 


** To lay down general rules, or to establish a system in ao^ 
branch of law or equity, is a matter of risk and (ifBcnlty, and 
cannot safely bo undertaken but by persons of great know- 
ledge, and of a great reach of intellect, * looking before and 
after.’ Those who are moderately gfted or stored, will do woU 
not to ttdoentwre, ■ — just as it is better to do nothing than to 
do mischief! The oourso for such persona is to ovoid ctckt- 
sions, and to more within the most confined and narrowest 
limits which the execution of the immediate task before them 
con possibly allow. Tboy most keep clear of general re®" 
sonings, and cdrcomscribe the grounds of their decision to the 
particolor drcumstonces of each particular case upon whkh 
’they ore called ujKm to a^jodicato. The rights of the IH'tgtnt 
parties, by such means, may possibly, for any thing wo know 
to the contrary, be properly disposed of ; bnt such a 
cedore is not, in any lai^r sense of tho word, and with » 
yiew to creating a scheme of jurisprudence, or pronduig » 
rtoro of knowlodgo for those who arc to come after, aytdg* 
roent or dcciskm at oil. 


“ In times past, things were othenmo j Dnt ‘ there were 
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giants intliosedays.’ In the Reports, our professional readers 
are aware, Lord Coke invites the attention of the inquner and 
(where he is concerned, we may safely add) learner, to adjudi- 
cations which took place heyond the mere decision of the point 
in issue between the parties, in his peculiar and somewhat 
grotesque manner. ‘ Note, reader, that the following points 
were settled and resolved.’ Then follow, seriatim, quite as a 
matter of course, conclusions and corollaries of laAv to the 
number of half a dozen, and oftentimes more, as the case may 
be, distinctly and fearlessly laid down, — and, moreover, 
•without one single parenthesis to pare them down and fritter 
them away to nothing. Where are the ‘ Resolutions ’ of the 
Earl of Eldon ? In what part of those ample magazines of 
learning (bonding warehouses under double lock), to which 
allusion has before been made, will the painful and fainting 
student find any of his adjudications which unequivocally 
enlarge, correct, or define the rules of Equity in which he has 
been so long engaged? "Why, his decisions are absolutely the 
exclusion of all conclusion. And as the facts to which they 
are strictly confined cannot exist again, either actually in 
specie, or so nearly the same but that acuteness and subtlety 
may be able to find distinctions, it follows, as of course, that 
an approximation is made towards the possession of that dis- 
cretion of which power is naturally so much enamoured', and 
which those, who are prudently and wisely jealous of power, 
find it their interest as much as possible to restrain.” * 

This is clever writing ; and, from the tone of it, and 
the sensation it made in its day (not perhaps unre- 
memhered even now), the unprofessional reader may 
he apt to infer that the article must have proceeded 
from some lawyer deeply cognisant of that particular 
department of jurisprudence over which Lord Eldon 
presided. If that was the case, by what odd chance did 
it happen that the lawyer, supposed thus familiar with 

* Edinb. Eev. Oct. 1823, pp. 249—251. . 
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Equity and its Court, ehoold have been absolutely nn- 
acquainted Trith the veiy existence of the latest of 
those volumes of Yeaey Junior which are the daily 
hand-books of eveiy Equity practitioner^ and which 
latest volume, the nineUen^ bringing down the Re- 
ports to the beginning of 1817, had been complete and 
bound up in almost aH the chambers of Lincoln’s Inn 
some terms before that article could have been in pre- 
paration ? If the Reviewer hod been speatmg of any 
other legal work, an error of this sort might not have 
been material; but in the case of these particular 
Reports, it is the most awkward little circumstance 
in the world for hie authority. Not only did 
Vesey Junior’s Reports constitute the very collection 
of judgmenta which the Reviewer hod undertaken 
to anatomise, bat they were Reports, of which a nerf 
volume, nay, a new number, could not have been out 
for a single week without the knowledge of eveiy man 
at all engaged in the business of a Court of Equity, 
especially when it happened to contain cases that 
excited great professional interest, such as the noted 
decisions, upon Mr. Blundell’s will (Bootle v. Blan- 
doU, 19 Yes,. 494.) > upon the ott^apt of a solicitor 
to go over firom his original client to the adversary 
(Cholmondeley v. Clinton, 19 Yes. 2C1.; upon Lord 
ilonsfield’s equitable doctrines, Clarke v. Porker, 19 
Yea. 21 : and upon varioas other important points from 
1812 to 1817. It win probably therefore ho thought no 
unreasonable inference, that the article must lia>*c been 
written cither hy some gentleman not belonging to tlio 
Bar, or, which is the more generally rcccivred opinion, 
by some eminent Barrister not con^'ersnntwith Equity 
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business,* In either case, it is obvious that tbe criti- 
cisms, if they are to have any weight, must derive it 
from something more than the mere authority of the 
writer. Let us therefore examine the several impu- 
tations themselves — those oft-repeated topics of dis- 
paragement in the private circles of the discontented, 
for many a day of party heat. 

Very few words will suffice upon the style in which 
his judgments are worded. It may at once be ad- 
mitted that, as hterary compositions, they are faulty 
enough, — inconveniently parenthetical, and over 
abundant in hmitations and qualifications. But 
which of them has been shaken by reversal or appeal, 
or by subsequent decisions in pari materid^ or by 
the dissent of Westminster Hall ? which of them, 
with all the involution which may be charged upon 
its mere phraseology, has ever been passed over as 
unmeaning, by any Court, or by any Counsel ac- 
quainted with the subject of it, — or, even to this 
hour, is ever cited but as an authority conclusive of 
the point it rules or the doctrine it illustrates ? 

But he evinced “ more of caution than of boldness, 
of subtlety than of vigour.” Vigour and boldness, 
though sometimes valuable quahties in an advocate, 
may be very questionable virtues in a Judge. But, all 
show of rigour and boldness apart, had he that real 
and substantial power of intellect, by which, no 
doubt, a Judge’s subtlety and caution ought to be 
backed, and which alone can fix decision upon a solid 
basis? Against the Beriewer, whether professional 

* Conjecture has ventured upon the name of no les 2 
than the present Mr. Justice Wiliams. 
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business.* In either case, it is obvious that the criti- 
cisms, if they are to have any weight, must derive it 
from something more than the mere authority of the 
writer. Let us therefore examiue the several impu- 
tations themselves — those oft-repeated topies of dis- 
paragement in the private circles of the discontented, 
for many a day of party heat. 

Very few words will suffice upon the style in which 
his judgments are worded. It may at once be ad- 
mitted that, as hterary compositions, they are faulty 
enough, — inconveniently parenthetieal, and over 
abundant in hmitations and qualifications. But 
which of them has been shaken by reversal or appeal, 
or by subsequent decisions in pari matend^ or by 
the dissent of Westminster HaU ? which of them, 
with all the involution which may be charged upon 
its mere phraseology, has ever been passed over as 
unmeaning^ by any Court, or by any Counsel ae- 
quainted with the subject of it, — or, even to this 
hour, is ever cited but as an authority conclusive of 
the point it rules or the doctrine it illustrates ? 

But he evinced “ more of caution than of boldness, 
of subtlety than of vigour.” Vigour and boldness, 
though sometimes valuable quahties in an advocate, 
may be very questionable virtues in a Judge. But, all 
show of vigour and boldness apart, had he that real 
and substantial power of intellect, by which, no 
doubt, a Judge’s subtlety and caution ought to be 
backed, and which alone can fix decision upon a sohd 
basis? Against the Reviewer, whether professional 

* Conjecture Las ventured upon the name of no less a person 
than the present Mr. Justice Williams. 
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or not, hear the words of a witneas whose legal emi- 
nence grvea to hia testimony the very highest vnlne 
upon a question of judicial qualification, and who, os 
a memher of the Roman Catholic Church, would be 
peculiarly indisposed to any blind admiration of Lord 
Eldon, — hear what estimate of Lord Eldon’s power, — 
(not vigour — certainly not boldness — for these would 
not have been deemed titles to praise) — was enter- 
tained by the late Charles Butler; — 


“ In profoTmd, extenaive, and accurate knowledge of tbo 
principles of hia Court, and the rules of practice which regulate 
its proceedings, — in complete recollection and just tpfffccia- 
tion of former decdaona, — in discerning the inference* to bo 
justly drawn fixrm them, — in the power of instantineouslx 
^iplying this immepse theoretical and pmotical knowlei^ to 
the business immediatelj before the Court, — in pcrceivTOg, 
almost with inturtive reodmese, on the first opening of a 
oue, its rc&l state, and the ultimate condaiioar ofEqdtj 
npon It, yet investigating it with the most conscaentioa*, 
most minute, end most edifying industry, — in all, oar in any 
of these requisites for a duo discharge of his high office^ 
Eldon, if he has been equalled, has assuredly norer been sar- 
p assed by any of his predecessors.* * 

How highly Lord Eldon valued such a testimonial 
from such a man will appeor fixmi tho letter in which 
he acknowledges it ; — 


Lord Eldon to CharU* 27vtZrr, E*q> 

^Dear Sir, “I&th Apxili iMi. 

« Seeing your ' Rcminisoences ' offered to the public, I 
have placed them in my library, I wish I could satisfy 
myself that Lord Eldon was entitled to all tho approbation 
which your portinlity has bestowed npon him. I haro ven- 
tured to think that my life exhibits a remorknUo proof of 


• Batler’i Itcminisccnccs, 1822, p. HI. 
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what may he done^ in a free country, by moderate talents 
and never-ceasing industry, but I have never presumed to 
tbinV that I had the merit you have been pleased to think it 
good to ascribe to me. I have felt more consolation than I 
can express, in reading, in a part of your work, what a con- 
siderable person stated in answer to the imputation of being 
dilatory.* That has been often, and I admit most fairly, 
imputed to me -, to aU who accuse me of it, I wish to give, as 
my answer, the passage I allude to. I must soon quit this 
scene : whether any memory of me will survive me, I know 
not, but I hope I may have descendants professing the Law : 
and if I have, (as they must study the works of Charles 
Butler, if they mean to imderstand them profession,) those 
descendants at least will be taught to entertain, upon very 
considerable authority, a favourable opinion of the character 
of their ancestor. 

Yoms, dear Sir, Eldon.” 

The suggestion about Lord Eldon’s being one of 
those •who stand in contrast -with “ persons of great 
knowledge and of a great reach of intellect,” by being 
but “ moderately gifted or stored f may be dismissed 
■without any other observation than a candid acknow- 
ledgment that its author evinces no mean share of 
the “ boldness ” which he describes Lord Eldon as 
lacking. 

* Mr. Butler says, “ the only fault imputed to B’Aguesseau was 
dilatoriness of decision ; we should hear his own apology. The gene- 
ral feeling of the public on this head was once respectfully commu- 
nicated to him hy his son. ‘ My child,’ said the Chancellor, ‘ when 
‘ you shall have read what I have read, seen what I have seen, and 
‘ heard what I have heard, you will feel, that if, on any subject, you 
‘ know much, there may be also much that you do not know ; and 
‘ that something even of what you know may not, at the moment, 

‘ be in your recollection : — you will then, too, be sensible of the 
‘ mischievous and often ruinous consequences of even a small 
‘ error in a decision ; and conscience, I trust, will then make you 
‘ as doubtful, as timid, and consequently as dilatory, as I am ac- 
‘ cused of being.’ ” — Btith Bern. p. 264. 
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“ But he seema too often,” continues the Edinhnr^h 
article, *^to exercise his ingenuity in raising up 
doubts and difficulties, rather than in clearing them 
away.” This has been a common, but is not a very 
intelligible, charge against him. Any doubt or diffi- 
culty of which the dearanco was necessary in the 
particular case, must have been deared by the judg- 
ment which decided that case ; and any expresaian of 
opinion, assuming to determine any doubt or diffi- 
culty which the case may have suggested, but of 
which the deortince was not necessary to the judgment 
in ihai case, would have been a mere obiter dictum^ 
which modem practice, herein wholly differing from 
that of the times for which Lord Coke is vouched 
the Reviewer, would have held to bo of no authority. 
But then, why, it may be asked, should the Judge 
have suggested such questions at aH? The answer 
win at once occur to lawyers ; he did not circumscriho 
his decision for the narrow, timid purpose, intiiruited 
in the Eoview, of making it “ the exclusion of aU con- 
clusion ; ” but he was expressly careful, in order to 
the protection of subsequent suitors, that it should 
exclude all conclutions io which it did not legitimatdy 
lead- — that its scope and limits should bo precinly 
apprehended: — that lawyers, thereafter exploring m 
the same direction, should be enabled to see how for 
along the road their footing would bo sound, and nt 
what point it might probably become insecure. 

The whole of that long count of the foregoing 
indictment, which charges I*ord Eldon wth shrinking 
from the haxard of general reaeoning^^ rtsdntioiis and 
rules^ is substantially represented by the allegation 
near tho beuinning of tlio extract, that “ alx)VO oil, ho 
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“ confines himself fnr too rigidly to the decision of the 
“ special matters that come before him, n-ithont aim- 
“ ing at the establishment of general principles, and 
“ the improvement of the science he professes." 
Nov, undoubtedly, in the advanced stage which, 
when Lord Eldon came to the Seals, “the science" of 
the Lav had reached, the Chancellor did not — for he 
had not to do — vhat belonged onl}'^ to the infancy of 
that science. A principle vholly nev can only be 
elicited vhen some nev emergency gives rise to a nev 
class of cases : an occurrence which every succeeding 
century renders more and more infrequent. The very 
extent of what had been defined by Lord Eldon’s pre- 
decessors left the less in his power to define. Of 
Jurisprudence, as of most other sciences, the great or 
general principles, in their nature, can be but few; 
the rest must be made up of minor considerations, 
Avhether distinctions or analogies ; and the few gene- 
ral or great principles are usually, in the code of every 
country, laid down by its earlier law-givers. 

But is it true, that, within that field which was left 
to him, Lord Eldon shrank from the task of evolving 
and establishing general principles ? That, certainly, 
has not been the conclusion of the most competent 
judges. 

Mr. Svanston, than whom the Bar acknowledges 
no lawyer combining more largely the philosophy 
and scholarship of his profession with the Imowledge 
of its details, expresses, in the preface to his reports 
of Lord Eldon’s judgments in 1818 and 1819, a wish 
to “ indulge the belief that he had materially con- 
“ tributed to preserve and render accessible a series 
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“ of decisions, in which, by tm union of juridical 
“ talent and learning nerer suipassed, iJw doctrines of 
“ eqiiiiabU jurisprudence have assumed the character 

of a apsternatic science'* 

In 1822, Mr, Jarman published his work upon that 
extensive subject which occupies so large a proportion 
of the whole time and attention of our Courts of 
Equity, the Law of Devises : a work, which, though 
professing, as to its first volume at least, to be an edi* 
tion of Powell’s earlier essay, is in truth, as to both 
volumes, a masterly outline of this vast department of 
jurisprudence, combining the profoundest learning 
with the most comprehensive views and the most pcr- 
spicuous style. This eminent lawyer, having confined 
his practice to his chambers, hod little motive for pro* 
pitiating the Bench : yet he thus addresses himself to 
Lord Eldon: — 

« In tracing the learning of derives through iho later ^cport^ 
hoTT often do we find jonr Lordahip rorieTring o long Kne of 
nnthoritie*, notii^ their distinctions, correcting thdr erron 
of fact and law, and flnnll/ oetraeHng, or tvppltfing, a prindpk, 
on whose broad and toHd hasis a muUipIinty of questions, whkk 
mvst otherwise haoe called for repealed of^udkation^ nay sails~ 
factorUy retU* 

What Mr. Jarman thus observes respecting tho 
principles established in the law of reel property, 1* 
equally true of many other important department^ 
in which grounds, bnroly indicated by former judges, 
•wore first laid clear and made firm by Lord Eldon. 
Tho true test will be, hove liis judgments been to 
reasoned that counsel colled on to advise, and 
Courts called on to adjudicate, in kindred maftens 
have been able to find their clue in his expositions, 
and to frame opinions and settle litigations by Iw* 
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liglit? It is not witliin the scope of this work to 
give technical details ; the unprofessional reader 
takes no interest in them: and, for lawyers, it will 
be sufficient to insert a reference or two, not pur- 
porting to exhaust this subject, but only to exem- 
plify it. Thus we find, in the case of Evans v. 
Bicknell, 6 Ves. 174., the principles which explain 
the rights of successive mortgagees, as affected by 
the delivery or non-delivery of title deeds: — in the 
cases of Aldridge v. Cooper, 8 Ves. 382., and of 
Booth?;. Blundell, 19 Yes. 494., and 1 Mer. 198., 
the principles which determine the application and 
marshalling of assets, and the effect of charges upon 
the land in exonerating the personal estate of the 
testator : — in the case of Mortlock v. Buller, the 
principles which regulate the Court in decreeing 
specific performance of contracts: — in tjie case of 
Exparte Pye, 18 Yes. 140. 164., the principle which 
decides in what cases the benefactor of an infant shall 
be deemed to have placed himself in loco parentis, — to 
the merit of which principle, so defined by Lord 
Eldon, we find Lord Cottenham, himself a judge of 
the highest estimation, bearing this strong testimony ; 
it is “a definition which I readily adopt, not only 
because it proceeds from his high authority, but be- 
cause it seems to me to embrace all that is necessary 
to work out and carry into effect the object and meaning 
of the ruleP 

When he came to the Great Seal, there was, upon 
the subject of literary property, a question which 
was not settled by any positive decision, but which 
may be said to have been of great constitutional 
importance. It related to the principle on which 
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the author of a ■wxft'k should be entitled to an in- 
junction restraining the piracy of it. A notion had 
long been provident, that this right of an author 
was a general and unqualified one, avaflnble to him 
irrespectively of any question as to the character of 
his 'work Thus, injunctdone had been granted ngniuBt 
the piracy of the ** Dunciad," notwithstanding its 
libdlous passages : and even against the piracy of 
Mrs. Bellamy^a memoirs, a work of notorious in* 
decency. The law upon the subject had never been 
mooted, until, in an action brought 1^ Dr. Priestley, 
the great apostle of Unitarionism, against the hun- 
dred, for the destruction of his manuscripts in the 
Birmingham riots, Lord Justice Eyre told the jury 
that if the evidence had shown the contents of the 
destroyed works to be in the nature of libels upon 
the Govenuneut, he should have considered such 
proof as recdrahle ngaimt Dr. Priestley’s claim. 1» 
this state of the law, on application was mode by 
Dr. "Walcot, the noted Peter Pindar, for on injunction 
ogmnst the piracy of some of Ills works. Lord 
Eldon, grounding himself upon tl\c common law as 
stated by Chief Justice Eyre, refused the injunction, 
and laid down the principle, by which, from that 
time, this important subject bos been regulated. 
His words arc : — 

It is not tho IrarincM of this Court, even opon eabmianon 
In the onsTTer, to decpco either an iiyunction or an acconnt of 
tho profits of works of such a nature that the author can 
jnnlntuln no action at hvwfor the mansion of that whkli he 
his property, but whidi tho policy of the law will not 
permit him to consider Ills property: 'Wolcot r. 'iVallccr, 

7 Vcs. 1. 
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In tlie later case, of ]\Ir. Southey’s application for 
an injunction to restrain the sale of “ Wat Tyler,” a 
seditious work produced by him in early youtli, which 
a bookseller, having casually obtained a copy of it, 
was now unfairly publishing. Lord Eldon said, in 
giving judgment, — 

It is very true that, in some cases, it may opemte so as to 
multipl}’- copies of miscliicvous publications by the refusal of 
the Court to interfere by rcstmining them ; but to this my 
answer is, that sitting here as a Judge, upon a mere question 
of property, I have nothing to do except with the civil inter- 
ests of the parties ; and. if the publication be mischievous, it 
is not my business to interfere with iU Southey v. Sher- 
wood, 2 jNIcriv. 435. : and sec Lawrence v. Smith, 1 Jacob, 
471. 

By these citses the law is settled, that the Court of 
Chanceiy null give no protection to the authorship of 
a libellous, irreligious, or immoral work ; and that it 
disclaims all preventive jurisdiction in the nature of 
ownership. 

. How far the principle thus established by Lord 
Eldon was a sound one, may be fairly a matter of 
argument; and a very able discussion of it mil be 
found in the “Edinburgh Keview” of May 1823, 
where he is roundly rated for having “ upon a new 
principle,” (of which he is there described as “ the pre- 
“ sent and the sole authority,”) “ been the first to deny 
“ to authors a temporary refuge against common rob- 
“ bers.” But the question here is not whether the Chan- 
cellor, or the Edinburgh Reviewer, took the sounder 
view of the policy of the law: the present inquiry 
is, whether Lord Eldon, after having been assailed, 
through four-and-twenty pages of the “ Review ” for 
May 1823, as the culpably bold parent of new prin- 
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ciples, is justly condemned in tlie “ Eevierv ” for the 
aucceeding October, of shrinking, in conscious Tvcak- 
ness, from the origination or establishment of any 
general principle at all. 

Another of the principles -which owe their settle- 
ment to Lord Eldon ia, that of the demarcation be- 
tween the jurisdictions of Law and Equity. Lord 
Mansfield, and at one time Mr. Justice BuHer also, 
had been desirous, as the rea^r has already seen*, to 
import the doctrines of Equity into the administration 
of Law. Lord Eldon, in his long presiden<^ over the 
Court of Chancery, while he fully uphold the maxim 
that instruments and agreements must receive in 
Equity precisely the some construction which would 
be given to them at law, effectually established the 
great doctrine that the equitable circninstonces, by 
which it might be fitting to regulate the performance 
of the contracts so construed, were matter for the 
jurisdiction of Courts of Equity alone. A7ykham v. 
■V7ykhain, 18 Yes, 415.; Clarke v. Parker, 10 Yes. 
21, 22, &C. &c. 

The strong doctrine laid do-wn by him in the 
Wellesley cose, with respect to the Court’s right of 
rescuing children from the custody of an immoral 
parent, "will occur to the general reader. — 
cantile ■>vorld -Nvill have present to tlicir minds the 
dear and practical rules which ho established on 
the subject of securities deposited -with bonkers be- 
coming bankrupts, and the huge elucidations which 
he gave to the law of bankruptcy in so many other 
branches of it, — And on tho whole of this branch 
of tho Eeriewer’s imputation, Lord Eldon will be 
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found fully entitled to the credit wliicli lie claims in 
Exp. Yallop, 15 Yes. 70., where, speaking of his own 
judgment, as given in Curtis v. Perry, upon the 
Ships’ Registry Acts, he says, — 

“ As that was a most important case, and the first of the 
class, I took a more enlarged view of it than was necessary 
for the decision ; and with a view to the application of the 
principle of it to future cases, I entered into the cii’cum- 
stancea.” 

a 

It is for labours like these, and not for such flights 
as the Reviewer desiderates, that a Judge in our days 
may well hope to be admired and revered. The age 
is gone by for “ adventuring ” upon the discovery of 
new regions in the law: modern Chancellors must 
be content to establish their names' by adjusting the 
limits and improving the security of the old. The 
sphere of their utility is thus changed, but it is neither 
destroyed nor lowered. And indeed, of all the sciences, 
one should think that the law, the science of pre- 
cedents and records, was the least appropriate to the 
“ excursions ” of an inventive ambition. 

But he is further impeached of not aiming “ at the 
correction of those vices in the constitution or ad- 
ministration of his Court, of which he daily hears and 
sees too much to make it conceivable that he should 
be ignorant.” Now as to this, it must in the first 
place be remembered, that in the time of Lord Eldon 
it was not practicable to make changes quite so lightly 
as they are made in this second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. A Judge who in 1800, or 1810, or 
even 1820, should have set about re-constructing his 
Court, would have found that instead of securing the 
approbation of the profession and of the public, he was 
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incurring pretty general displeasure and suspicion, 
as a wrong-headed, speculati-ro person. He would 
have hazarded a great loss of confidence among the 
practitioners, among the suitors, and among cautious 
people in general, in so much indeed as to have mate- 
rially impaired his own usefulness. A dozen or even 
twenty years after Lord Eldon's first accession to the 
Great Seal, it was still deemed some reason for letting 
things alone, that they were in the same track in 
which they had gone on from the Revolution. To 
mote Lord Eldon responsible for the defects of the 
system, because he did not attempt, in days when oil 
changes were formidable, a general re-construction of 
the Courts of Equity, is but to blame him for on 
omission which he shores not only with his minor 
predecessors, but with Bacon, Somers, Hordwicke, 
and Thurlow; and from which even the late IVhig Co* 
binet, with all the undoubted capacity, learning, and 
diligence of Lord Cottenhom, their Chancellor, did 
not find time to relievo themselves, — although a 
modem Act of Parliament, the 8 & 4 Yict. c. 04., 
had invested the Judges of tlie Court of Chancery' 
with novel and extensive powers, to iruito reforms not 
previously feasible except by specific intervention of 
the Legislature. But olthough Lord Eldon was re- 
luctant to initiate a course of reform, and lacked 
indeed the leisure to effect it at all cxtcnsii'cly, yet 
when, in 1824, ho was placed at the licad of a Com- 
mission constituted to inquire whether any altera* 
tions could be made tlmt might ohridge cxiKmsc and 
delay, Lord Eldon, though certainly not n ■very will- 
ing I>arty to the appointment of an inquisition winch 
had originated in feelings adverse to liimsclf, yot gave 
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tlie most cordial assistance to the work, and clieer- 
fidly partook the laborious task of settling the pro- 
positions, no fewer than 187, which the Commis- 
sioners finally concurred in recommending. 

Tlie House of Commons, on the 18th of May 1826, 
had some account of the proceedings of this Commis- 
sion from one of its Members, Dr. Lushington, whose 
testimony, valuable as it is from his high character 
and great ability, receives yet a further weight on 
this particular subject from the fact that he was 
connected in politics Avith the party adverse to Lord 
Eldon. 

“ Andj fii’dt, with regard to the conduct of the Lord Chan- 
cellorj he did but discharge a debt of justice to that iudi- 
" viduab when he said, that, from the beginning to the end 
“ of the investigation, he had given the most material assist- 
“ ance to the Commissioners. He did not deliver his opinions 
to them as dogmas, but alloAved those who doubted of their 
“ correctness to investigate them thoroughly, affording them 
“ every explanation which they required, and that, too, in a 
“ manner which left on his mind a most favourable impres- 
“ sion with regard to the learning, intelligence, and integrity 
“ of that Learned Lord. So far from ever seeking to check 
“ inquiry, he had done every thing to promote and foiward 

When the sittings of the Commission were about to 
begin, the Chancellor requested Dr. Lushington to 
have them fixed at times when he. Lord Eldon, could 
manage to attend. Dr. Lushington answered that 
there Avould be no occasion for the Chancellor to take 
the trouble of attending for the mere pui’pose of 
examining the witnesses : but that after that part of 

» Pari. Deb. IStli May, 1826, p, 1256. See also Purl. Deb, 7lh 
June, 1825, pp. 1085. and 1093. 
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the duty fihoidd have been completed, the Commisaion 
■would be most ansious to profit by the Chaucellor’a 
judgment and experience. “ Oh, I see what you 
mean,” replied Lord Eldon, laughing, “ you intend to 
put me into the comer.” 

It was only -when suggeationa ■were mode for the 
abolition of emolnmentfl in ■which the holders had 
interests entitling them to compensation, that ho 
interposed the smallest objection to any useful reform 
proposed by the Gommiasioners. For, with respect to 
the Suitors’ Fund, ■which has by many been thought a 
fit source for the payment of compensations, ono of 
the Gomraisaionera, the late Mr. Meri^role, soya in his 
letter to a Chancery Befonner, pp. 80, 81., • — 

**Lord Eldon had atrong, oad, I believe, conscieotkKU 
Bcmplfis — ecruplea in which I am sure that ranny icolona 
reformere portioipate — about iqjplyiiig any coniitlcnible part 
of tho intereat of tho Sedtora’ Pond to auch pnrpoecs ; and con- 
Bidering tho temper of the then Oppoeition, and tho favonnte 
opporition doctrine that all the evila of Chnncciy were per- 
Bonolly nacribable to tho ChancelloT, what powiblo expecta- 
tion could be held out that the countiy ivonld defray tho 
expense ? Take, for example, the anggeationB of tho present 
Master of tho Rolls, already alluded to, for the alioUtkra of 
useless forms of process — who con sopposo that wo shendd 
willingly have stopped short in carrying out tho principle, 
which, by partially adopting, wo recognised, but for tl>cso 
fiscal considemtions, and tho dread of oxcitiag on opposltwn 
hurricane? Three, at tho Icntt, of Mr. Field’s heads of 
‘‘Needless Proceedings”* involvo a difEcnlty of this nature 
vi*. “Orders of course” — “ hrcsscugcrs’ oath to answer — ’ 

“ Processes of contempt” — to which I it odd " Subptwias, 
but that Mr. Courtenay, (lien Alostcr of tlio Suhpo-na office t, 
had handsomely declared at tho outset against hi* own etnoltf- 

• Sec Jlr. FleliTi pamphlet, p, CT, Ac. 

I The piwat Karf ori>Mt>o. 
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ments from the office being suffered to stand in the way of its 
entire abolition. 

The bills for Chancery Reform introduced into Par- 
liament by Sir John’ Copley, in 1826 when he was 
Attorney-General, and in 1827 when he was Master 
of the Rolls, were the fruits of the Chancery Com- 
mission, and had been framed with the concurrence 
and under the direction of Lord Eldon, then Lord 
Chancellor. They failed by no fault of Lord Eldon’s, 
but, in each case, by the circumstances of the Par- 
liamentary Session. 

It is not denied that in Lord Eldon’s time, as in 
the times of all preceding Chancellors, there was 
much left undone which common consent has indi- 
cated as indispensable for the relief of the suitor from 
the delays and expenses incident to the prosecution 
or defence of any right in a Court of Equity. Even 
now, the recent constitution of two new Judges, 
though it removes one cause of delay, and that one 
perhaps the greatest, leaves many other causes of 
delay, and almost the whole evil of expense, unre- 
dressed. This is not the proper place for a detailed 
inquiry into the reforms which would best simplify 
and cheapen the proceedings iu Equity suits: it is 
here sufficient to observe, that the remedy seems to 
lie in a better arrangement of the business to be done 
before the Masters, and in a transfer of divers inter- 
locutory and preliminary matters to their jurisdiction, 
which now require the process of motion or petition 
before a Yice-ChanceUor, with all the costs and con- 
smnption of time incident to briefs, attendances, and 
Court hearings. But to assimilate or approximate the 
proceedings of a Chancery suit to those of an action 
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flt'lnw (the notion of half the people ■who talk on this 
subject) is a thing -which not arUy mast have been 
beyond the po-wer of a Judge bo much occupied os 
Lord Eldon, but -will Ql-wa3r8, under ■whatever Judges 
or modes of practice, conthme to be intrinsicolly and 
physically impossible. The trial of an action^ in ‘a 
Court of Common Law, is usually no more than the 
ascertainment by a jury of a single foct, between ono or 
more plain tiffs having the some interest, and one or 
more defendants having the same interest. But a suit 
in Equity is a proceeding in which ore usually compro* 
hended many and distinct parties, having many and dis- 
tinct interests, some direct and others incidental, sonw 
immediate and others remote. Such a suit, nuiko tlio 
practice of the Court as summary as you can, must 
always bo a proceeding of some length. 

Take, for example, the common case of a bill filed 
against executors to have the trusts of a will car- 
ried into effect and the estate of the testator adminis- 
tered under it. — In tlie first place, it is oh'V'ioiis, 
upon the conunouest principles of justice, that before 
any Court can proceed so to dispose of property, oU 
personB -who clnim any interest in it ought to be 
brought before that Court, cither personally or by 
some Bufficient representative, so ob to liavo an oppor- 
tunity of stating and enfordng such respectivo claims. 
Let us go hack to Lord Eldon’s time, and take some 
precise period of it; for example, the year 1820. 
Suppose the preparations for the suit to have begun 
after tlio long \Tication, tlint is, in Ko^'cmbcr, the 
beginning of the legal year. By December the bill i» 
on the file. Tw'o months, at the least, where fho de- 
fendants arc at nil munerous or live remote, will Imro 
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to send out advertiflements aud obtain returns, and, 
before the whole of these returns come beck, another 
year has necessarily elapsed* Meanwhile, however, 
matters shall have been going on actively at home ; so 
that by Hilary Term, 1828, nil may be ripe for the Mas- 
ter’s consideration : but how much has he to consider? 
The nature and amount of the testator’s property 
is to be oscertained — the accounts are to bo token of 
the receipt and expenditure of the executors, to every 
item of which all persons interested must have an 
opportunity of stating their objections*, — and the 
debts of the testator are each to be brought forward, 
and each substantiated by vouchers* Then comes 
the imiuiry into the state of the legacies — whether 
any of the persons to whom these are given have died, 
and, if so, whether they have left any and what 
personal representatives. These, and many similar 
inquiries, which vary according to the particular 
directions of each particular will, must precede the 
report of the Master. The parties before the Master, 
however, having been very diligent, — and his report 
having been made within a few weeks more, — yon 
again set down your cause before the Vicc-Clionccllor 
for furthor directions in Enirfor Term. The ordinniy - 
aiTcnr will pnn'^ont its being disposed of till the term 
succeeding. Then, however, the final decree is made; 
and your solicitor is guilty of no laches, if lio gets the 
matter wound up in the course of the mention. 

Now the reader will perceive thot here are three 
years consumed without the waste of a single term, 
in a case, too, where nil parties ore not only fair niiil 
forward, but friendly. Hut how if they he liostilo ? 

If they except to nnsAvers and Jlosters’ reports ? If 
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tliov hold out nil tcnahlo poinls, nud n|'p(‘!d n( Insl. ? 
How, if withmii fnidt on oithor i>ido. (hero a 

lU'Cospitv for trvinjx an isstio t)f fact at the. a,^si‘/,<’,<, 
or for ivferrin.*^ a raso to tin* .Indies of the Kin^x’s 
Heiich or f'onnnon Pleas on sonic inclth'ntal point 
of common law V or, if new dillicnlties arc int('r- 
])o?etl by the death of partii'S, or the ocenrrenee of 
any other of the various events which cause new 
devolutions of interest in the suhject-matti-r of the 
suit? — ,\'rain : if the cause he oiu' of that larp:e 
class which n'latcs to the administration of an <-staf(* 
durinir the minoritv of chihlrcn, on<rhf it not to 
oecttr to any man who ])rctends to ar;ruc on such a 
subject at all. that utitil the yotmp:est of the infants 
come of atre tin- suit must of necessity be kept alive, 
wlietlicr fir ten, fifteen, or twenty years, and that, 
not a siimle week can be deducted from that delay 
by any imapnabh; altenition in jjnuuieal arran;rement 
or judicial dispat<’li V 

'J'hus much upon the <lirticul(y of cfleetiiipf reforms 
in the husiness of Chancery, strictly so called. Hut 
there exist other hnnnthes of the Jaird f'hancellor’s 
judicial business. The jirincipal of tliom arc the 
judicatures in the House of Lords and in Ijankniptcy ; 
and both of these were actually indebted to Lord 
Eldon for improvements of the most imjiortant cha- 
racter. On the subject of tlic judicature exercised in 
the House of Lords, the account of his scrHces may 
be fitly borrowed from the folloiHng passage of i\rr. 
Brougham’s speech, in the debate of 5th June 1823, 
upon one of Mr. "Williams’s motions : — 

'' Tlie ISToblc Lord decided on the cases -which came before 
him with a degi’ce of skill and peneti’ation — and in appeal 
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caoaea from Scotland and Ireland xrith a degree of msdom — 
TThioh Traa roost extraordinary, conadering that to the law of 
the latter countrieB, and cspcwwdly Scotia^ the Noble and 
Learned Ijord wo* in some sort a foreigner. Their latr, 
howvfTf ?ie had rtformed; xnvrteralt ainexet he had cormied* ; 
and the Scotch lawyers, however averse they at first wero to 
the suggested reformationfl, soon perceived their value, ac- 
knowledged their expediency, and uJtiinately adopted theni."^ 

There tvas no circamstance," says Lord Eldon in 
the Anecdote Book, “that gave me greater satisfaction 
upon my quitting office than the strong testimonies 
I received in letters from the President of the Court 
of Session and the Lord Justice Clerk of Scot- 
land, testifying the sense entertained in Scotland of 
my administration in the House of Lords of the 
law of Scotland in the hearing of Scotch appeals, 
and the application made to me by the Lord Pre- 
sident, at the instance of those whom ho mentioned 
in one of his letters, that I n-ould continue to attend 
the House of Lords to assist in the dedsion of Scotcli 
causes. Very early in the time of my attondanco in 
the House of Lords, os a counsel, I expressed to the 
then Lord Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, ray anxiety 
not to appeor as counsel in that House iu Scotch 
causes. This ho discouraged so strongly, that I was 
obliged to abandon ray purpose. To make myself 
master of such points in Scotdi law, as it ivns neces- 
sary for me to imdorstnnd in order to be able to do 
my duty nt the Bar, -wns wbnt required so much time 
and labour, and withdrew me so much from practice 
in the Courts below, that I was anxiously desirous to 

♦ Sco Lord Hdoc’rf *peech fo rooiiog the #ecoi>d rr*illBg of 
tbfl Scotch Jury BUI, 2M February, 1815. 

t 0 ParL IXb. p. 788. 
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avoid beinp: coiieorned in Scotcli onnscs. AVlicn ] 
became Chancellor, the duty of deciding such cnnscs 
was most extremely painful, and required infinite 
labour. I was, however, for some time, assisted by two 
Ex-Chancellors. Jmrds Tliurlow and Loimliboroimli. 
I have the comfort of haviim reason to believe tlint 

O 

my administration in this part of my duty was satis- 
factory; and whilst the mnnber of appeals greatly 
increased, and by some were alluded to as ])i'oofs of 
delay in that administration, — by othei’s. and those 
who knew best what was the fact, that inercjise of 
appeals, I was assured, was occasioned by the confidence 
which the lieges of Scotland had in the judgment to 
which they ajtpealed. Some thought, tliat. in decision 
in Scotch causes I was loo much influenced by the 
principles of ICnglish law. There was no one danger 
against which J guarded myself so anxiously as the 
danger that I might be .so influenced. AVhethcr all 
the pains I took to protect myself and the Scotch 
suitors against this danger were thoroughly eflectual, 
I cannot determine ; I believe they were. But he must 
know little of the operations of the human mind, who 
can be positively certain that he can withdraw, in the 
administration of Scotch judicature, wholly and abso- 
lutely fi’om that mind, the influence which may have been 
created in it b}’’ the daily and hourly contemplation of 
the rules and principles of English law, through a long 
course of years. One other objection to my adminis- 
tration was, that I too frequently remitted causes — 
in which appeals from the judgment of the Coimt of 
Session were brought to the Lords — to the Court of 
Session again, for fui’ther consideration, before the 
House of Lords proceeded to judgment. But let it 

VOL. ni. F r 
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be conBidered that an English lawyer, placed at the 
head of a Court of Appeal from the judgment of 
Scotch Judges, is placed in a very awful and respon* 
Bible situation, when he feels himself disposed to reverse 
a judgment, an unanimous judgment, of Scotch judges 
in a Scotch cause. If he cannot conscientiously con* 
firm the judgment, he cannot be much blamed, if he 
states his difficulties, and desires the Scotch Judges 
to state how they dispose of such difficulties. Lord 
Loughborough, who, asa Scotchman, had studied Scotch 
low, sometimes, but not often, remitted causes. Lord 
Thurlow was the person who intimated to me the 
necessity of making such remits, and he represented 
that necessity as arising from what he stated, that, in 
case he had difficulties, he betook himself to corre- 
spondence with the Scotch Judges, but never could so 
obtain a solution of his doubts. To this mode of pro- 
ceeding I had a strong objection, and my mcmoiy 
authorises me to state, that I very early represented — 
that I very eamcetty and strongly, os well ns early, 
represented — that objection, to o Judge of the Court of 
Session, which was, that counsel for parties ought to 
have, and had not, on opportunity of being heard ns 
to whsi hfld passed betnwD corresponding if 

whnt hod so passed was in any degree to influence the 
judgment that was to be given in the House of Lords. 

I think it will bo found, that in process of time, os 
I grew more confident of my own judgment, tlnwo 
remits were mucli sddomor made, because ray expe- 
rience had made tliem less necessary for my own 
instruction — because th(^' u'cro attended with ex- 
jiense — and because, to my surprise, that obtained 
in the Court of Session in Scotland, which seemed to 
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me to be contrary to the practice of all other Courts ; 
viz. that the Com’t of Session, when it was called 
upon by the Coimt of Appeal, for the instruction of 
that Coiu’t of Appeal, to reconsider the cause, made 
the paii:)^, against whom they gave the reconsidered 
judgment, pay all the costs of that proceeding, although 
that part}'- had done his utmost at the Bar of the 
House of Lords to prevent a remit.” 

With respect to the administration in bankruptcy. 
Lord Eldon, in the same month in which he first took 
his seat in the Court of Chancery, seized an occasion, 
the earliest afibrded to him by the course of business, 
to reprobate and put dovm the frauds then extensively 
practised under cover of the Banla’upt Laws. He 
spoke with a warmth, not usual to him except where 
he had some gross iniquity to deal -with. He said, — 

“ There is no mercy to the estate. Nothing is less thought 
of than the object of the commissions. As they are frequently 
conducted in the country, they are little more than stock in 
ti’ade for the commissioners, the assignees, and the solicitor. 
Instead of solicitors attending to their duty as ministers of 
the Court, for they arc so, commissions of bankruptcy are 
treated as matter of traffic; A. taking out the commission, 
B. and C. to be his commissioners. They are considered as 
stock in trade ; and calculations are made, how many commis- 
sions can be brought into the partnership. Unless the Court 
holds a strong hand over banki'uptcy, particularly as admin- 
istered in the country, it is itself accessary to as great a 
nuisance as any known in the land, and known to pass under 
the forms of its law. The punishment of the solicitor, by 
striking him off the roll, is rendered merely nominal, by the 
common practice of others lending their names. It is too 
hastily taken for granted, that the solicitor is entitled to his 
bill. In one Court of Westminster Hall it was held, that if a 
solicitor undertakes to bring an action, or do any business, 
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and part of the undertakiiig is that ho shall faithfully and 
honestly hring that business to a conclusion, — if he fails in 
that, he cannot bring on action for any thing. 

** His Lordship added, that he ^nia determined to mate the 
officers of tHs Court responmhle to the justice of the country 
for their dealing in this Court ; and declared, with reference 
to the practioe of lending a name to a penon forbid by the 
Court to take out a commisnon, that ho would not hesitate to 
strike a solicitor off the roll who dares to lend his name to a 
person under such an interdict, and for that reason alone : but 
be would go further, and, whenever a case of this nature 
should be brought forward, would direct the Attorney-General 
to prosecute for a conspimey ; for no worse conspiracy can be, 
thxm that, the object of which is to make what the lAJgisUtnro 
intended as a lenient prooess against the bankrupt, a mode of 
defrauding the creditors and the bankrupt.* 

The ptiper of petitions in bankruptcy, according to 
tho report of Mr. Yesoy, afforded ample foundation 
for Lord Eldon’s strictures. In one of tho cases, tho 
whole "vnlue of tho effects was but 80/. or 90/., and tlio 
creditors who sued out the coinmission swore, first, 
that their debt was for goods sold, and aflcrwords, tliat 
it was for money lent. In another cose, tho circum- 
stances were that the commiaaion was a country one ; 
that two of the assignees (one of whom "^ntis the soli- 
citor taking it out) were partners in n country 
in which one of tho commissioners was also a jwirtner, 
and into wliich tho moneys rccch'cd under the bank- 
ruptcy were paid, tho third assignee Ixung a customer 
of tliat bank: so tliat there was a union of the cfiu- 
meters of banker, commissioner, solicitor, and as- 
signee. For the prevention of and other nhn»c^ 
Lord Eldon fortliwith laid down vnrious rules, which 
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wore speedily all onded wilh a sahdaiy efleel. It must, 
1)0 added, that tlie pfonoral Act ol (5 Goo. -1. c. 16., 
wliioh consolidated and arranp^od the "vvlioh! series of 
jH’ior enactments on hankrnjitoy, was .‘Settled liy Lord 
Eldon, in eoneort with !Mr. l^den, afterwards Lord 
llonloy, wlio framed tlie oripfinal draft of that impor- 
tant measure. The fact is, that his /general indispo- 
sition to ^vllat are (‘ailed reforms, an indisposition 
which throuirhoiit liis ))nhlie life hronirlit u])on him, 
with much of unmerit(‘d oblofjuy, some reasonahle 
censures also, was an ohjeetiou ehiefly airainst experi- 
mental ehanpr(‘s in j)rinrij)li's ; and he did 

not sutler it at all to withhold him from bruisinpf the 
heads of extortion, fraud, (w m.'dju’ae.tiee, wherever 
they liad crawled in. 

The following letter to ^Ntr., jifterwards Sir I'd ward 
Sugden, now Lord Chancellor of Ireland, ex])lains 
the feeling of Lord Eldon upon some importjint sub- 
jects of legal refoi’in : — 

" jMy de.nr Sir, 

“ The c.arly rising of the Court hns cn.nblcd me to rc.arl your 
letter to J.H., Esq.*^; for presenting me ■with it be pleased to 
accept my best thanks. 

“ I liavc liad very sincere .satisfaction in reading it, it being 
my opinion that there is a most unreasonable avidity for 
alterations as to I'C.al properly, industriously propagated, 
■which would infallibly, if giMtificd, do gi’cat mischief. ]\Iy 
opinion has long been, (perhaps a foolish one, but I cling to it,) 
that Avhat should be attempted should go no further than (by 
legislative provisions, introduced into Parliament from time 
to time) the forms under which oim present system as to real 
property is carried on shoidd be rendered more simple and 
less expensive ; that the system itself should not be changed. 


* ]\Ir. Humphries. 
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and part of the undertaking ia that ho shall faithfully and 
honeetly hriug that buain€«a to a oonduiion, — if ho fails in 
that, he cannot bring an action for any thing. 

” His Ixirdship added* that be vrta determined to mnlfo the 
offioeia of this Court reeponrible to the jrwtioe of the country 
for their dealings in this Court ; and declared, with reference 
to the practioe of lending a name to a pereon forbid by the 
Court to take out a oommissum* that he would not hemtate to 
strike a solidtor off the roll who dares to lend his name to a 
person under such an inteidiot, and for that reason alone : hot 
he would go further, and, whenever a case of this nature 
should be brought forward, would direct the Attorncy-Gcncml 
to prosecute for o oonapinwy ; for no worse conspiracy can be, 
thrm that, the object of which is to make what the IxgisUtnrc 
intended as a lenient proceas against the bankrupt, a mode of 
defrauding the creditors and tbo bankrupt* 

The paper of petitionfl in bankruptcy, according to 
the report of ilr. Vcsey, afforded ample foundation 
for X/ord Eldon’s strictures. In one of the cases, the 
whole ■value of the effects was but 80/. or 90/., ond tbo 
creditors ■who sued out the commission swore, first, 
that their debt was for goods sold, ond afterwards, that 
it "was for money lent. In another case, the circiuu' 
stances ■were that the commission -was a coimtry one ; 
that two of the assignees (one of whom ■was tlic soli' 
citor taking it out) were partners in a country’ hank, 
in which ono of the cominissioners ■was also a partner, 
and into wliicli the moneys rccci'ved under the bank- 
ruptcy were paid, the thinl assignee being a customer 
of that bank; bo that there wus n imion of the dia- 
meters of banker, commissioner, solicitor, nnd as- 
signee. For tlic prevention of tlio?c and other nbufc^ 
Lord Eldon forthwith laid do^vn vnrious rules, wliith 
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Avevc speedily attended "with a salntiny efleet. It ninst 
be added, that tbe general Act of tJ Gen. -i. e. IG., 
Avliieh consolidated and arranged tlu; whole .‘^cj'ies of 
jn'ior enactments on bankruptcy, was settled by Lord 
Eldon, in concert with Idr. Eden, afterwards TiOrd 
Henley, who tVained the original draft of that, impor- 
tant measure. Tlic fact is. that his general indispo- 
sition to whiit are called reforms, an indis])osition 
which throughout his jnddic life brought, upon him, 
with mtich of unmerited oblotpiy. some reasonable, 
censures also, was :m objection ehietiy against experi- 
mental changes in (’stahlis/ny/ jyrlnrijilr.'i ; and he did 
not sutler it at all to withliold him from bruising the 
heads of extortion, baud, or maljiraetice, wherever 
thev bad crawled in. 

The follovnng letter to Mr., afterwatvls Sir lalward 
Sugden. now Lord (’haneellor of Ireland, exjdains 
the feeling of Lord liildon uj)on some importJint sub- 
jects of legal reform : — 


“ i\Iy dear Sir, 

“ The early rising of the Coni-1 has enabled nic to road your 
letter to J.II., for presenting me with it lie pleased to 

accept my best thanks. 

“ I have had very sincere satisfaction in reading it, if being 
m}’’ opinion that there is a most imreasonablc avidity for 
alterations as to real property, industriously propagated, 
Avhich -would infallibly, if gr.atiticd, do gi-cat mischief. IMy 
opinion has long been, (perhaps a foolish one, but I cling to it,) 
that what should be attempted should go no further than (hj'- 
legislative provisions, introduced into Parliament from fime 
to time) the forms under which our ju’cscnt system ns to real 


property is carried on should be rendered more simjdc and 

less expensive; that the system itself should not be changed, 

INIr. Huinphries. 
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or, at least, ahonld bo tonchod ^vHh. a Tory delicate b^nil. I 
t hink that even regulationB, with this view, as to the form®, 
ahonld not bo attempted all at onco: — I think such an 
ottempt would fiul. I brought us, when Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas, what is called Lord Eldon’s Act, not bocanse 
I thought that did enough — and I lately brought in a biQ to 
improve that, not becauao I thonght fAaf enough — but, 
because a little that is reasonable may be cfikstually attempted, 
when, if you propose all that ia reasonable, nothing would bo 
done, I was the more led so to think, because I well 
remember that Mr. Kenyon and the lawyers of hia day (and 
when hod we better ?) wens preparing a bDl for the insprovo- 
meut of the law, and, because all could not agree in every 
thing propoecd, nothing was done. 

“ 1 eeriaxnly did notfore$ct that to ihu period of my life I 
should be so ovenohelmed tcith the exteuiion of duties, that J 
could not find time to pursue, in proposing aUeraiimu if 
forms, what I meditated to propose. 

** Great alterations in our system of law, I confess, I do 
not think are likely to improve citber our law or our lawyers. 
The history and progress of our l^nl system will bo unknown 
by our lawyers, and they wilJ, therefore, be ignorant. King 
'William told Maynard that he was almost tho only lawyer 
left- Maynard told him, that if he, (aid "William, had not 
come, there would have been no law left. Indulge tho appe- 
tite for alteration in the law, which wo hear so much of now- 
a-dnys, and in o reign or two more wo shall not have a 
lawyer — a well-grounded lawyer — left 

*' Yours, my dear Sir, 

« Eldo.v. 

“ Kor 1. 1820." 

Engrossed, us Lord Eldon wna, by business of over}' 
description, it seems ratlicr to be matter of Buri)risc 
that ho should hnv'c been nhlo to originate any tiling 
of iraproiTment and reform, than that lie did not ac- 
complish more. Kor vraa tlicrc any disposition, on the 
part of those who complained of the existing state 
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and practice of tlie Courts, to afford to hiin, by any 
provision of additional assistance on the Bencli, the 
intennission necessary for remodelling them. Two 
aids, indeed, he did obtain, as tlie flood of business 
continued to rise and rush in ; but both of tliese — 
one of which was the erection of the first 'S^ice- 
ChanceUor’s Coui’t, and the other the arrangement 
for forwarding the appeals in the House of Lords, 
by a Deputy- Speaker — were grudged and resisted. 
The ci'oation of a Vice-Chancellor was es]:)eciaUy dis- 
pleasing to Lord Eldon’s opponents: the}'" foimd it 
quite unreasonable that when the leak was gaining upon 
the ship, more hands should be required to work lier. 
The very persons wlio had been loudest m their com- 
plaints of the magnitude and wciglit of the arrears, 
now treated them as a matter so light, that, 'with a 
little extra help from the Master of the LoUs, the 
Chancellor would, or should, be perfectly competent 
to clear them. Vdiat would those censors have 
said, if, vith a view to the redress of the evil, the 
Chancellor had withdrawn his mornings from the 
motions and appeals, and devoted his time, wliich was 
all too little for the suits before Imn, to the invention 
of new constitutions for the practice of his Comi; ? 
How many days, weeks, months, must such a study 
have subtracted from the time justly due to the 
suitors ! How great would have been the consequent 
increase of the ab’eady burdensome arrear 1 and how 
inadequate an excuse for the neglect of urgent busi- 
ness would the concoction of speculative reforms have 
been deemed to afford ! 

Among the many devices, however, which were got 
up to work discontent in the public mind on the 
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subject of Lord Eldon^s judicial administration, and 
disseminated in the “ Edinburgh Review” for October 
1823, there was none more unjustifiable tbna the 
insinuation of a danger to liberty and property from 
some accroachment of discretionary, that is, arbitrary, 
power by the Lord Chancellor. The topic is indicated 
in the concluding sentence of the extract already 
given ; and stiU more distinctly pointed at in the fol- 
lowing extract from the some article, p. 247. : — 

“ Our readers ore perfectly awaro that it is to be collected 
from different ports of the work of the learned commentator 
(Blackstone), that the system (of the Chancery) osimsiblj 
proceeds upon as scrvpuhnu and n^orous an adhertnet to prt- 
etdeni and authonty at can bo found in the cxncrtt of late them- 
uloet; not to mention the important statntory pronsions that 
form part and parcel of it. TTe know that these things are 
studiously profettod; but we also know of whxti mairriah pro- 
feuions an oftentimes made, and to what purposes they arc 
applied.” 

Mr. Williams , — alter et idem ? — in bis speech to 
the House of Commons, 81st May 1825, took the 
same tone, but without ^’enturing a direct application 
of his remarks to the existing Chancellor. 

** Tlio jurisdiction^” he said, '* was founded in the eon- 
science of the keepers of the Great Seal ; of whkh, 

“ ns they had generally been priests or lawyers, he would 
“ merely say that it was a sandy foumlation, If crer there 
“ was one, for a great pornraount jurisdiction. As hU own 
** opinion might have but littlo weight with the oodlcnco Ikj* 
was addressing, ho would renturo to stato to the IIooso 
“ wlmt an eminent lawyer of former times had said upon thi-^ 

** subject. Scldcn, whose learning was as imboundcd ni hU 
« ntt^iracnt to IImj genuine principles of the constitutbn, — 
Sclden, in speaking of the origin of tlio Court of Clumccry, 

« and its way of conducting busincM, made use of the follow- 
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“ ing expressions : — ‘ Eq^uity is n roguish thing ; for law, we 
‘^‘have a measure — know what to Irust to; — equity is 
“ * according to the conscience of him that is Chancellor, and, 
^ as that is largci', or narrower, so is equity. It is all one 
‘‘ ^ as if they should make the sinndard for the measure we 
“ ‘ call a foot, a Chancellor’s foot ; what an uncertain measure 
‘ would this be I One Chancellor has a long foot, another 
‘ a short foot, a third an indifferent foot : it is the same 
" ‘ thing in the Chancellor’s conscience.’ ” 

From these intimatioDS, it might be infeiTed by 
those unacquaiuted with Lord Eldon and with the 
Coui’t over which he presided, that if he did not 
actuall}’’ break the law to fit his own opinion of a 
particidar case, he yet held himself at liberty to 
enlarge, contract, or bend it according to some per- 
sonal discretion of his o'wm: — whereas, on the very 
contrary, it was mainly because he never, severe as 
might be the pressiu’e of the particular facts, would 
allow himself to be seduced into such a deviation, that 
he was led (in his anxiety to prevent any illegal re- 
laxation on the one hand, and on the other any 
grievance not actually compelled by legal principle,) 
to keep particular cases under his consideration for a 
length of tune, wliich drew upon him, and not un- 
justly, the censure of mireasonable delay in his judg- 
ments. He did not, as a Judge, consider himself 
authorized compulsorily to award, lilve a mere friendly 
referee, that which would be fair between both parties 
in the individual case : he felt that general rules are 
the only permanent protection of justice, and that to 
strain them, for the redress of some particular hard- 
ship, would be to let in for the future the stiU greater 
hardship of arbitrary judicature. It has been well 
said, that “ hard cases make bad law ; ” and a refer- 
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ence to a fern* passages, not at nil technical, in some of 
the judgments of Lord Eldon, Tvill bo sufficient to 
shofw ho-w strongly he ’wna impressed -vrith that truth, 
and horr strictly he acted on the conviction of it. 

“ It is more importnnt,” said ho, in the great case of 
Jesson V. W^right, “to maintain the rules of law, than 
to provide against the hardships of particnlar cases.” 
— 2 Bligh, 66. 

In the cose of Gee o. Pritchard, the question mia, 
Tvhether the defendant, -who ‘wns about to publish 
some letters addressed to him by the plaintiff, shoxdd 
be restrained from such publication by the ipjonction 
of the Court. Now a plaintiff seeking an injunction 
against the publication of any writing must possess a 
property in it ; and one of the points made for the 
defendant was, that these letters were not writiugs 
in which the plaintiff hod a property. Lord Eldon, 
after stating that Imd the question arisen for the first 
time, ho should have found it difficult to satisfy his 
mind about a letter-writer’s property in the letter 
written 1^ him, proceeds to say, — 

** Bnt it ia my doty to eabmit my judgment to the authority 

of thoM who ha>’e gone beforo mo ; and it will not bo easy 
“ to remove tbo weight of the decisions of Lord Ilanlwicko 
“ and Lord Apsloy. Tbo doctrines of thia Court ought to bo 
** 08 well settled, and mndo as uniform, almort, m those of tbo 
“ common law, Iciifing doten Jiitd prinaptn, bnt taking care 
“ that tbey are to bo applied acconling to ibo circomstances 
« of each cofc. T etinnot ajrfe that the doctr{nr$ of thii Cowrt 
“ art to he changed icjVA emy taeeeedimg Judge. Nothing would 
« inflict on me greater pain, In quilting this place, than the 
“ recollection that I had done any thing to Justify the reproach 
“ that the equity of this Court Miric* Uh the Chanetlhre 
**footf — 3 STTnnst -IN. 
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III Davis against the Duke of ]\Iarlborough, a case 
iiiYohoiig a consideration of the equity, upon -wdiicli 
relief is given against bargains made vdth heirs ex- 
pectant, under circumstances which would not liavc 
invalidated such bargains if made with persons in 
actual possession, the Lord ClianceUor said, — 

‘‘ I am aware that, during my whole time, considerable 

doubt has been entertained, whether tliat policy, with regard 
“ to expectant heirs, ought to have been adojitcd ; and although 
“ Lord Thurlow repeatedly laid it down, that this Court does 
“ shield heirs expectant, to the extent of declaring a bargain 
“ oppressive, in their case, which would not be so in other 
“ eases, and imposes an obligation on the parties dealing with 
“ them to show that the bargain was fair, yet he seldom applied 
“ that doctrine \vithout coinjilaining that he was deserting the 
“ principle itself, because the parties dealing with the heir ex- 
“ pectant insured themselves against that pmcticc, and thcre- 
“ fore the heir made a worec bargain ; but he certainly, like 
“ his predecessors, adhered to the doetrine, though not very 
“ ancient. It is not the duty of a Judge in Equity to vaiy 
“ rales, or to say that rules ai’c not to be considered as fully 
“ settled here as in a Conrt of Law.” — 2 Swanst. 162 , 163 . 

Speaking of a certain trust, in Attorney-General v. 
Forster, Lord Eldon said, — 

" It struck me at first as a point of considerable doubt, 
whether the Court should execute such a trust. If it was 
unprejudiced by decision, that doubt might he maintained by 
strong argument ; bnt it is too late now even to state it : for 
there is authority binding my judgment entirely upon that.^^ — 
10 Vesey, 342 . 

Respecting a married woman’s power over estates 
settled to her separate use, he used these words : — 

“ If it is asserted, that though Lord Thurlow, following his 
predecessors as far back as the doctrine can be traced, re- 
peatedly decided upon this principle, this Court has now a right 
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to refuse to follow it, I am not bold enough to act upon that 
poeitiou.’’ — 11 Vee^, 221. 

In Gordon and Moijoribonks, before the House of 
Lords, 6 Dow, 112., be expressed bimself thus strongly 

Against the notion of disr^pirding prior deciflion : 

** As to the obeervation made with respect to the case of tbo 
Feoffece of Heriot’s Hoaprtnl, that the jndgroent of this 
“ House in that case was one to bo not to be foQactd, 

“ I must take the liberty to that this would bo a course 
“ whidi, if pursued, would call for some attention. For, ab 
« though erexy Court may say, that, if n case varies in focts 
and cdrcnmstances, it is at liberty to proceed upon these dlf- 
** ferent (nroumstanoea, I do not recollect that it ever fell from 
a Judge in this country, that he would obey tbo judgment of 
“ this House in the particular case, but not follow it in others. 
“ That is not a doctrine to which we are aocustomed.” 

Iiord Eldon did not nHow even the prolxiblo inten- 
tion of A devisor to overrule tho gcneml principles of 
legal construction. 

“Judging,” said bo in Smart v. Prujeau, “as a privnto 
" individanl, there can bo no doubt that when ho (tho tes- 
“ tator) executed the will, ho meant, that instrument and 
“ these two letters should liave their c0ect ; but unless tho 
“ rule of law allows me, I cannot establish tho letters.” — 

C Vea. 600. ; and see 10 Ves, 176. ; 6 Yes. 3D7. 483. 

Although tho principle of n doctrine once scttiwl 
might not bo a very intelligible one, he Btill held him- 
self bound to abide by it: as in Sheddon v. Goodriclj, 
whore, hi reference to a question upon conditional 
legacies, he said, — 

“ Ahcr tho doctrine has been so long settled (though with 
“ Lord Kenyon I think tlio dirtlnction sueh ns the mind 
“ cannot well fasten upon), it is l>cttcT the law ihouhl W 
“ certain, than that ever)' Judge shwild speculate it]<on Im- 
“ provements in It.” ^—8 Ves. 407.; and see 8 Vcv 520. 
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Xnv, altluniLih tin' <luctn>u* ^vert' at .^oinc varianrc 
Avhli ]>nncij)lo. vi-t, iftlir tlt'fi.sioiis iipun it \\\tc <’]i*ar, 
lu'. Avoulil iKit sliako it : as in l^avis r. Lord Stratli- 
inoiv, ^vluav lia said. — 

‘'If thi'- ductniu' lin*^ Ih'iMi MttU’d Ity d<’ri«it>n, 1 ,‘^linll In; 

'* no more iin'linrd t<* (1i“itnrl» it liiuji tin* (li'ri-ii'ii.*! tijmn tljn 
KC'ji;-trv Art; :it it i- nuioli lu’tlrr to ro^f upon (Ui'i'-ion. 
tlinn to liar.-inl, r.-pi rinlly ttpon tlu* htiliircl of titlis UJuloin^ 
\vhnt hri': Ih’i'U ^^•tt^lsK tliouyli prrhnp'' not to lif jK-rlVotly 
rocoucilrd to principli-.” — - 1<» ^ r-. dttO. 

luit if tin- tloi’isi(ais wnv nut al)su]tit<*. then it w.-is 
to jU’incijdo tliat lio (1olitrli(<‘il to rc'^ort. And flu-ro- 
Idru, in tlu‘ o4isi‘ of tlu* t^hironslx'rry louvre, he saifl, 
emphati('allv, in advising the Ilun'^c of Lords npun 
tlu* jinlLOnellt tileV -“-Iptuld LfiVi*. — 

“ All law onyht to ; tan<l upon prinriplo ; nml tnilr.<K 
“ fion rcinovofl tnit of tho way nil lu'j^uinent nnd all 

prlitcipU*. ?•(» n-i to n):d;<‘ it iinpo-'ilde to apply llieiii to tlu; 
“ c-ee hi-fore you. you must find out w hat is thr prinriph' 
“ tipoj) wdiich it nmst ho decided.*' — 1 IHigh, -IHt), -IS/. 

Lord ]Cldon did nut, liowever, Ituld that a Jnd"n of 
one Court is bound by any opinion Avliich, for Ids 
own assistance, lie may have asked on tlie case before 
liim from the dndges of oilier ('unrls. 

“ It is stated," lie ohserves. in Laiisdowno v. Lansdownc, 
“ that the Lonl Cliaiieellor of Ji-elanil, after tlu; return of the 
certificate from the Common Ple;is, retained an ojnnion 
“ contrary to that ecrtifieale, hut made the decree according 
“ to Itj from deference to the Judges of the Common Plca.s. 
“ In that, surely, there must he some mistake. For although 
it is highly useful, in Icg-al questions, to resort to thenssist- 
“ ance of the Courts of Law, yet it must be w'cll known to 
“ those e.xpcricnccd in the practice of Courts of Equity, that 
“ they arc not bound to adopt the opinion of the Courts of 
“ Law to which tlicy send for advice. It has occurred to me 
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“ to Bend the eame case Bucceaavelj to the ConrtB of King’ij 
" Bench and Common Pleas, and not to adopt the opinion 
“ (though highly to bo respected) of cither of those Courts." — 
2Bhgh, 86 , and see 1 Swunst 320, ond I’Wila. Cha. 
Co. 45 

It foUowed, from the respect paid by Lord Eldon 
both to principle, and to uncontradicted precedents 
which were uniform, that where he had contradictory 
decisions to deal with, he held himself entitled to dis- 
regard those of them which wonld not consist with 
principle. Thus he said on the great case of Jesson 
V "Wnght, m the House of Lords, 2 Bhgh, 50 , 

” I cannot admit that all the cases tated have been well 
« deadodi Bat it was hardly to he expected that Juilgta 
“ should agree m the decision of oD these cases , for the mmd 
“ u o ver powered by their moltitudo, and the snbtilty of the 

distmotions between them. These diScnlticrs make it the 
** more n eces sary that wo thonld dohberoto before wo deter- 
“ mine thu case the decision ought to occord with former 
" anthontics, tf possxblt *, but, at oil orenta, vre must odhero 
" to the established rules of legal construction-* 

Lord Eldon mdood took o distinction in point of 
flexibility between the rules of lato and the rules of 
practice For, though lie would not relax c^'cn n rule 
of mere practice simply from a motive of^rffm^f, 

ho said, m the case of the Pnnccss of AVolcs p Lord 
Liverpool, 1 ^Vils, CUa. Co. I2C, ** There is no general rule, 

*' I apprehend, with respect to the prarUcee^ thu Court, that 
“ will not yield when the dear and obnous demand o^jutUft 
” requires.” And ho referred to his own decision in Boch- 
ford r ■\\Tldman, 10 Vcs. 438 , as lm\ mg settled that doctnne. 
Sec also Butler c Bulkclcy, 2 Swanst 374 

• That U, If reconcilable Ip former authority 

I Freeman r Falriie, 3 Menvale, GO 
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The deep sense which Lord Eldon entertained of 
the obligation to follow settled decisions made him 
peculiarly careful, before he pronounced a judgment, to 
assure himself that any law he was called on to follow 
had been settled, and that any precedent he was called 
on to establish would be safe. Adverting to a ques- 
tion upon the necessity for repeated assignments of a 
term to attend the inlicritance, he said, — 

If it is tj'ue that the law of the Court was decided to be 
such at the time by Lord HardAvicke, and has been since 
understood to be so, that must prevail. But it is necessary ^ J 
“ to he perfectly satisfied, that Lord Hardwicke did consider the 
“ law as settled in that case, and that it has since been so 
“ imderstood. ” Maundi’cll v. MaundreU, 10 Ves. 259. And ^ 
see the case of Lord Dursley u. Berkeley, 6 Ves. 259. - 

Thus too, on the before-mentioned applications to 
restrain literary piracy of works objectionable in their 
character*, he declined to follow a practice of former 
judges which appeared to him to be at variance with 
principle, and was not settled by any positive decision. 

Not only would he exercise no accustomed juris- 
diction on any other than the established principles of 
law, but he would not assume a new jurisdiction, on 
mere grounds of moral justice, where he found not, 
in the previous decisions of Courts of Equity, some 
analogy to warrant him, or some pidnciple already 
settled from which his decision would be a legitimate 
corollary. This was illustrated in Grierson v. Eyre, 
where the King’s printer in Ireland was plaintiff, 
claiming, on the ground of certain resolutions of Par- 
liament respecting the printing of statutes, an ac- 
' count from the King’s printer in England for a pro- 
portion of profits derived from copies distributed by 
* Above, pp. 420, 421. 
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the defendant in Ireland* The Irish and the English 
printer, the former of -whom had been appointed b^oro 
the Union, appeared to have concurrent patents ; and 
the Chancellor being therefore of opinion that there 
TTOS no ratio for the apportionment of profit between 
them, decreed against the plaintifif, using these 
words : — 

/ “ I cannot enter into the oonaidemtion of the moral right : 

he most hare such a right ns a Conrt of Equity takes no- 
tice ofi” 

And, being further pressed on a subsequent day, 
he added, — 

" That whatever natnml eqnity there might bo upon this 
subject, there was no such equity os this Court can admlnia- 
tor .” — 9 Yes. 347. 

On the other hand, be was not disposed to narrow 
the authority of his office. Sitting in bankruptcy, 
in which the jurisdiction is that of tJio Great Seal and 
not of the Court of Chancery, and to whicli, therefore, 
the powers of the Chancery ore not incident as micli, 
Lord Eldon, when called on to direct tlie attendance 
of witnesses before Commissioners, made the order, 

wiying,— 

** It will torn out, I bclioro, tlwt the Great Seal has ei- 
OTcisod authority analogous to tliisj and if so, Itcill noi gm 
up the aaMarity.” — Export© Xiund, 0 Vcs. 783. 

Both the open and the anonymous nccusntintrt 
against Lord Eldon Iiavc now received a full, and it 
is hopctl a satisfactory answer, TIic oj>cn nccu'^atlon'', 
which turned upon delay, seem fairly to result in thi'*: 
that the procrastination of particular JudgmenM afier 
hearing was justly cluugeablo ui>on him, tliougli to 
nothing like the extent suggested by his political 
opponents ; but that the general urrcnr of his Court 
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was occasioned by no fault of his, and on the con- 
trary, was met by him with greater exertions than 
had ever been made by any other Equity Judge. 
And the anonymous invectives, -which disparaged his 
judicial powers, principles, attainments, and per- 
formances, (but which, even after they had been 
hazarded in the “ Edinburgh Review,” not one of the 
fierce and able lawyers who led the Opposition ever 
ventured in public to back or even to repeat, except 
upon the secondary point of style in composition,) 
'wOl probably by this time be admitted to have been 
every one of them, with only that single exception, 
either groundless as to its facts, or unreasonable as to 
its conclusions. 


I. 5. 

It may now, perhaps, be gratifying to the reader to 
be furnished with some connected account of the 
views taken by Lord Eldon upon several important 
points of his judicial duty, which have never been 
made subjects of pubhc attack or discussion. 

The ancient maxim, that Christianity is a part of 
the law of England*, was held by Lord Eldon, (as 
it had before been by Lord Hardwickef,) to be no less 
binding on the Courts of Equity than on those of Com- 
mon Law. Thus, on the petition of certain elders of 
Jewish congregations, praying a declaration’ of the 

* As to wliicli see Taylor’s case, 1 Vent. 293., 3 Keb. 607. 621. 
Woolston’s case. ... 

+ Da Costa v, De Paz, 2 Swanst. 490. in note. 

VOL. III. G G 
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ndmissibility of Jews in common mth Christiaiifl to 
the benefit of the Bedford Charity: — 

Lord Eldon, in giving judgment against the petirioijers, 
upon the construction of the charter and of the Acts of 
parliament bearing upon it, rrhich constmetion, he said, 
formed the aimple queadon for his determination, observed 
that many nrgumenta had been addressed to him from the 
Bar on the practice and prinopk of toleration j bnt, added 
he, “ I apprehend that it is the doty of every judge, presiding 
in an EngUah Court of Justice, when be is told that there 
“ is no difference between worshipping the Sapremo Being in 
** chapel, church, or synagogue, to reooHect that Christianity 
is part of the law of England ; that in giving con- 
stmetion to the charter and Acts of Parliament, he Is 
" not to proceed on that principle fntthor than just con- 
" rtmodem requires ; but, to the extent of just constmetion 
" of that charter and those Acts, ho is not at liberty to forget 
** that Christianity is the law of tho land.” — Bedford Charity 
Cose, 2 Swonst. 527, 528. — And sco Attomey-Gcncral r. 
Pearson, 5 Mer. 309, 

AVbero the making of tho decree in Equity involved 
the necessity of n decision upon points of law, T^onl 
Eldon held it the duty of nn Equity Judge to ded 
with them, if clear. In Underhill r. ITonvood, 10 ^ cs* 
220. lie said, that 

Upon a former case (Bromley o. lloHand, 7 Ves. 3») lie 
had thought liimself bound to dccido tbo question upon the 
legal effect of certain instnimrnta; but I did so, odded he, 

** expressly declaring tho reason, tluit I thought it within tl*e 
“ jurisdiction of n Court of Equity to decide tbo point of 
law, though a Court of Equity ouglU to be very cautiou» 

“ not to exercise that jurisdiction If tho point Is rcasonnUy 
“ doubtful." 

There is n storj* of n young barrister, who, linring 
the offer of a judicial situation in one of the Colonit^ 
hesitated to accept it from diflldcncc in li'is own Icgnl 
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attainments, aiid consulted an old Mend, an ex- 
perienced Judge on the English Bench. “ Oh,” said 
that learned person, “ I dare say your good sense will 
“ carry you safely through, — only take care to avoid 
“ giving reasons for your judgments ; for though your 
“ decisions will, probably, be right, your reasons for 
“ them are not at all unlikely to be wrong.” This 
policy, however convenient for a young gentleman 
advanced to a seat which he was not yet very com- 
petent to fin, is hardly suitable to the dignity of the 
supreme appellate jurisdiction of the realm; and it 
must therefore be matter of some surprise to readers 
unacquainted with legal usages, that, until our own 
time, it was the practice of the House of Lords to 
pronounce its judgments without a statement of the 
reasons. Such a practice Lord Eldon did not t hink it 
consist^t with his duty to continue. In 2 Dow, 

|83. Wight V. Kitchie, his opinion upon this subject is 
thus reported : — 

It was always useful to state the reasons which influenced 
the mind of the Judge in giving judgment. If pronounced 
by a Judge from whose decision there lay an appeal, counsel y ^ 
and the advisers of parties had an opportunity of weighing 
well the grounds of the decision ; and when the matter came 
to the Court of last resort, where the principles were settled 
whicli must regulate the decisions of inferior tribimaJs, it was 
their duty to consider all the principles, to which facts, in all 
their varieties, might afterwards be applied.” 

j!riid where a case was of first impression, he 
thought it necessary not only that the reasons should 
be given, but that, they should be given fully. Thus, 
in Butcher v. Butcher, 1 Yes. & Bea. 96. he said, — 

Upon a subject which has been so much tlie topic of 
discussion and decision, it would be a waste of time to trace 

G G 2 
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the doctrine, from beginning to end, throngb nil the cases, 
as has my habit: Tvhich I hope will prodoce at least this 
degree of service, that I shall leave a coUection of doetrint 
and authority that may prove utefuV* * 

Lord Eldon had agreat dislike to aU those evasions of 
duty by which some Judges hove sought to escape from 
responsibility, and get credit for dispatch. Speakiiig 
of a question, whether, after certain stages token 
with the view of on ultimate appeal to the House of 
Lords, the Lord Giancellor, on a ro-heoring in tho^ 
Court of Chancery, ought to pronounce a merely 
formal affirmance of judgment, for the purpose of for- 
warding the cose to that House, Lord Eldon said, — 

''I consider it ccratmry to the duty of a Court of Jusfioi^ 
under on^ chcnmstances, so to act. Tbo suitors havo a right 
to the deliberate attention and dcllbcnuo judgment of ererj 
Court, in oveiy stago in which, according to the conathotloo, 
tbo causo may proceed ; and there can be no circmnstiinccs 
under which I ^otdd ever pcnnitmywlf to soy, *Ab the caujo 
IB to go elsewhere, I giro no jndgment bat pro formV * — 
Brown r. Higgs, 8 Ves. 666, 667. 

In the following vindication of his own principles 
upon these subjects, which is extracted from his 
Anecdote Book, he has plainly Imd in view the ^cl^* 
opposite practice of Vice-Chancellor Sir John Lcacli, 
whownsnptto be somewhat ostentatious in his dis- 
patch of business, as if to contrast his own celerity 
with the slowness of the Clmnfccllor. 

‘‘ Tlicro is nothing wliicli n Judge may so easily 
acquire, ns the character of n yuicl Judge, one noted 
fdf getting throtigh burincs**. In times sul»«cq«enf to 

• And Kc AttoTTMj-Ofoeral r: Fktnnm’ CorapaDj, 2 Jlatt. 

•137. 
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Bacon’s, -what he applies to a Judge in Chanceiy that 
he had heard of, might he apphed to Judges that 
others had heard of. ‘It makes me remember,’ he 
says, ‘ what I heard one day of a Judge in Chancery, 
‘ that he would make forty orders in a morning out 
‘ of the way : and it was out of the way mdeed, for 
‘ it was nothing to the end of the business, and this 
‘ is that which makes sixty, eighty, an hundred orders 
‘ in a cause to and fro, begetting each other. But I 
‘ mean not to pm’chase the praise of expeditive in 
that kind, but as one that have a feeling of my 
‘ duty, and of the ease of others. My endeavour 
‘ shah, be to hear patiently, and to cast my order into 
‘ such a mould, as may soonest bring the subject to 
‘ the end of his journey.’ 

■“ References to Masters, sending cases to Common 
Law Courts, directing issues and actions, are also, 
where they are unnecessary, modes of ‘ dispatching 
business ’ in one sense of those words, and delay it 
in fact. The Judge gets the credit of expedition, and 
in fact is the cause of the most injurious delay. The 
Judge who avoids such references, gets the discredit 
of being dilatory, and in fact is expeditious. This 
discredit no man had more of than fell to my lot ; 
for, as Lord Bacon recommended, ‘ I kept the keys 
‘ of the Court myself, and did not refer to a Master 
‘ any matter tending to discharge or dismiss the Court 
‘ of the cause, but judged of ’ it myself.’ I did not 
make ‘ a coimnunication of the authority of the Chan- 
‘ cellor too far ’ by references. That is ‘ making too 
‘ many Chancellors.’ 

“ If this mode of expedition ever obtained in iny 
time by the acts of other Judges in the Court, I be- 
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Here it ■wiH be fotmd, that if such a Judge sent 
letter of law to a Master, and if, upon his Report 
made, that J udge differed in opinion with himj the 
Master’s judgment was always used as a sanction for 
an appeal to the Chancdlor: whereas the opinion of 
the Judge, if originally given without a reference to 
the Master, would have been acquiesced in ; and I am 
afraid that it may be too truly said that, in my time, 
it was, in a considerable measure, owing to this cir- 
cumstance, that there were so many of such appeals. 

“ Another circumstance which, in the question of ex- 
pedition and delay, I fear affected my character inju- 
riously, was what took place in Bankruptcy. It had 
been the constant and uniform practice, as I believe, 
in the administration of justice in Bankruptcy before 
the Chancellor, that he ahoxdd himself decide matters 
of law, except in extraordinarily difficult cases, when 
he might call for the opinions of the Judges of a 
Common Law Court : and also decide upon questions 
of facts, notwithstanding contradictory affidavits, 
without requiring, (or at least without requiring, till, 
after very onsdoxiB considerotion of conflicting affida- 
vits, he could not aatiafiictorily decide without requir- 
ing,) the opinion of a jury in a verdict. It was 
represented that, in another Court of the Chan- 
cery, it had become matter almost of course, to 
send every case to a jury, whfere there was con- 
tradiction in testimony by affidavits. I adhered, 
to the old course, because I thought it my duty so to 
do, and, though I once heard that I had approved the 
new course in some conversation, such was not the, 
feet. "WTiat this difference of practice led to, appeared 
at first to the world to be this : that, in another Court, 
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BanlvTUpt Petitions ■were disposed of in dozens, ■whilst 
the Chancellor "was employed for hours and days, in 
hearing and deciding upon the contradictoiy facts and 
eAT-dencc on atlida'\dts in some one petition, or two or 
three petitions at most. But, in a fair view of these 
matters, how stood they in the resjK'ctive Courts ? 
In the Chancellor’s Court his decision, which was not 
subject to appeal, though he might himself rc-hear it, 
was obtained at the expense of the petition alone, and 
was obtained upon a decision as to the matter alone 
of the petition. In the other wa)'’ of proceeding, 
when the parties -were sent to law, there was some- 
times, but seldom, an appeal to the Chancellor, 
against that measure : for there are persons who liave 
an interest in not adopting a measure, wliicli would 
(as in this sort of appeal would probably be tlie case, 
the Chancellor hardly ever sending the parties to law 
in Banlamptcy,) put an end to the matter, and to 
the profits of further litigation. Being ordered to try 
the question of fact at law, the trial is had — it was 
followed by a motion for a new trial; if that was 
granted, then came an appeal to the Chancellor against 
the grant of the new trial — if it was not granted, then 
there was an appeal against the refusal of it : and' the 
Court had, in this stage, nearly as much trouble in 
examining what was the fair result of the evidence 
given upon the trial, as it would have had in sifting 
out the efiect of the evidence originally given in the 
conflicting testimony in afhdavits. -Nay, more : for it 
would be the duty of the Court both to look into those 
affida'vits, and the evidence given upon the trial, in 
order to form, according to what had been its rules, a 
decision satisfactory to conscience whether the matter 
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BHould go to' a new trial, or not: and in this new 
mode of proceeding, where the value of the matter 
in question might be a few shillings of dividend, the 
expenses of the contest about the right to that 'divi- 
dend might amount to the value of many, v e ry many 
yeora’ purchase of it. It was represented to me that 
the proceedings at law had amounted in some cases 
to several hundred pounds, where the thing in contest 
was much below one hundred pounds. The new way 
of proceeding certainly got more petitions out of the 
paper of petitions, than the old (apparently, but not 
really, dilatory) mode of proceeding : for though the 
petitions, in the new way of proceeding, were very 
rapidly got out of the paper of the day, nothing was 
decided, and they were only sent out of that paper, to 
return, and with a heavy expense to the parties, to 
the place from whence they came. The actual dis- 
patch was there, where there seemed to bo the delay." 

Thus far Lord Eldon. — “ I begin to think,” said Sir 
Samuel Romilly, some time after the erection of the 
Yice-Chancelloris Court, “ that the tardy justice of the 
Chancellor is better than the swift injustice of his de- 
puty." Lord Brougham records* that certain wits used 

to call the Chancellor's Court that of sans termimr, 
and the Yice-ChanceUoris that of ierminer sans oyer. 
It once happened in the recollection of the compiler of 
this memoir, that eH the causes ready for hearing in 
Sir John Leach’s Court were cleared hy him before the 
end of the term, and that three or four days were left, 
during which there appeared no business for him to 
do. Somebody asked how the Judge was to fill up 


• “ Sketches of Statefmen," 2d series, p. 27. 
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that time. “ Why,” said Sir George Rose, “ let him 
have his causes set down again, and hear the other 
side ! ” 

The following conversation with Mrs. Forster illus- 
trates Lord Eldon’s careful guardianship in a class of 
cases, where the vigilance of the Judge is especially 
requisite for the protection of the suitor : — 

“ It is astonishing,” said he, “ how ladies come be- 
fore one to give up settlements. It is a very amiable 
feeling in them, but they know no more what they 
are doing than the child unborn ; it ought not to be 
allowed. I refused five, no fewer than five, ladies 
who came before me to express their willingness to 
give up their property to their husbands ; very kind 
to them, very unkind to themselves. I told them they 
did not know what they were doing, it was impossible 
they could know; and I would not receive their 
consent.” 

He was ever anxious for the liberty of the subject. 
In Stanley Goddard’s case, 1 Glyn & Jam. 53., which 
was an application to discharge a prisoner committed 
by warrant of Commissioners of Bankrupts, he said : — 

“ It is some consolation to me to reflect, that if I err in 
thinking that I cannot discharge the prisoner, he may have 
an opportunity of applying to-morrow to the Court of King’s 
Bench or Common Pleas, and, in vacation, to each of the 
Judges individually. — The existing rule,” — (that the Judge 
in order to determine whether the bankrupt, committed for 
answering unsatisfactorily, be entitled to his discharge, shall 
consider whether the answers be sufficient to satisfy the mind 
of a reasonable person) — “must of necessity be the source of 
great pain in the mind of a Judge; for when he is about to 
determine that the answer is not satisfactory, and thus detain 
a man in prison, he cannot but reflect that to another mind. 
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folly oa well ablo to judge aa hia own, the answer may appear' 
aatiafaotory. — I will no^ Iiowerer, decide finally today, 
but will take an opportunity of reconsidering the anbject 
and applying my mind, undisturbed by other mattera, to a 
concern of such acrioua importonco as the liberty of the 
subject. ” — And sec 1 Roec, 413. ' 

His extraordinary stores of legal knowledge never 
induced in him a rash reliance on his own memory of 
the law. When any matter of difficulty occurred, he 
was accustomed to examine, out of court, the whole 
series of coses connected -uith the subject of it.* 
And if any decision which he had pronounced ap- 
peared to him, on subsequent considemtion, to proceed 
upon nustaken grounds, which, however, was of very 
rare occurrence, he was quite os ready to correct his 
own error os if ho were sitting in appeal from an 
inferior jurisdiction, Thns he said in Exparte Nolte, 

2 Glyn and Jameson, 307, 308, 

** I feel bound to odd, with reipect to the case of Eiparta 
Wyhe, which has been so repeatedly appealed to during the 
argument, that os tho first duty of n Judge is to endeavour, 
in the case before him, to decide rightly, and that his next u, 
if in any future case of tho like kin d be has reason to appre- 
hend that his judgment was not upon anch sound principles ns 
it appeored to 6e when he proaoonced that ie shotaV set 
beaitate to rectify his error ; — looking at both these obligations, 

I feel myself boxmd to state that 1 must, when I decided that 
case, have seen it in a point of view in which, after most 
laborious consideration, I cannot seo it now.” 

It was not, in Lord Eldon*a opinion, sufficient tbnt 
Q Judge’s decree should be actually right : ho held it 

• See 6 Vm. 263. i 14 Tm. 203.1 U Vm. USS-i 1 Ta & B. 
69.; 1 How, 263.1 1 Gljm i. J. 384.; 2 Swwut. SO.'i 2 BUgl^ 

V. C. 402. Sre. fc«. 
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important, also, that the parties on both sides should,’ 
if possible, be satisfied of its being so. Thus, in 
the appeal of Lord Rancliffe against Lady Parkyns, 

6 Dow, 210., he says, in delivering the judgment of 
the House of Lords : — 

“1 have two objects in view; Ist^ to satisfy both parties, 
if possible, and with the more anxiety, as this (the judgment 
appealed yVom) is a judgment of my own ; 2d, that when dis- ^ 
putes arise between persons so nearly connected, these may 
be set at rest, or, if not, that they may Imow that as much 
industry as possible has been bestowed upon the subject.” 

"‘'With a view to give this satisfaction, it “was his 
habit to recommend compromise, rather than the 
rigorous justice to which even a Court of Equity is 
sometimes driven when parties insist on a formal 
decree. Thus, the case of the Attorney-General 
against Fowler, where an Injunction was sought by 
ten of twelve lessees of a dissenters’ chapel against 
the other two, — after pointing out the disadvantage 
which all parties must risk if the Court were com- 
pelled to interfere, he finishes by declaring his ’wish — 

To impress upon those parties the weighty consideration, 
whether it is not better to compose their temporal differences, 
which cannot subsist without great hazard to their religious 
concerns : and to endeavour at least to settle their disputes 
without calling upon this Court to interpose its jurisdiction.” 

— 15 Ves. 90. 

The preceding quotations convey the opinions of 
Lord Eldon upon many general points of judicial 
duty. It remains to add the evidence of his candour 
towards other Judges, and of his scruj)ulous and 
laborious anxiety to fulfil his own obligations. 

First, as to other Judges. In the cause off Lord 
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Duraley v. Fitzhardinge Berkeley, G Yes. 260., he 
says: — i 

«The case of an hmr apparent wna very properiy put by 
X/ord C. J. Be Grey, in hie inoet luminout judgment. XTpon' 
that occaaion ho aoid, be never liked Eqni^ eo well u when 
it was like Law. The day before, I h^rd LoJrd 'NfnnitflBlil 
Bay, he never liked Law bo well as when it was Kke Eq^uity 
remarkable eayinga of thoee two great men, which made a 
strong impereMiQn on my memory.’* 

Qaestioning the accuracy of a report of a judgment 
delivered hyLordNortliingtoD, he said, (()Yes. 640.): — 

** It is difficult to beliQ\*e Lord Northington said what is 
reported. He was a great lawyer, and very flrro in delivering 
his opinion ; and if ha dissented from !Roee r. Bartlett, I rothcr 
think be would In a dim and manly way have denied that 
case to be law." 

On an occasion in which Lord C. J. Eyre was 
quoted at the Bar os having given two contradictory 
decisions, Lord Eldon said (1 Jac. S69, 870.): — 

** His TiftiTiR has greet outhority with me, particularly on 
queetious relating to tithes. His judgments were very eUbo* 
rate, and generally in writing ; and when the energy of mind 
which he opplied to them is considered, I am aurprised that 
it conld be supposed that he had contradicted himself, and 
decided differently in the two cases. I think that, upon an 
attentive j^ernsol, they will bo found to be TPooncileablo,’* 

Of Lord Hale, assertmg the power of the Court 
of Chancery to issue the Writ of Habeas Corpus, — 
Lord Eldou says, in Crowley's cose, 2 Swnnst. 66: — 

“ Hi* opinion is very material (regard being had to the 
time in which he livod, ond the differtmt offices which ho 
fiUcd). He was appointed Judge in 165S, became Chief 
Baron in 1660, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in 1671, 
resigned that office in February 1676-1676, and died In Be- 
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cember 1676. ' In weighing the opinion of Lord Hale, it 
becomes us to recollect his eminence as a lawyer, and the 
stations he adorned, and that he lived at a period in which he 
must have been very conversant with the notions of the dif- 
ferent Courts of 'Westminster Hall on this writ ; at a period 
when he must have known what was the construction to be 
put upon the statute of Car. 1., and what were the defects of 
the law before the statute passed in the reign of Car. 2.” 

Having occasion to mention Chief Justice Wilinot, 
he speaks of him as “ a great lawyer.” — Crowley’s 
case, 2 Swans. 62. "With reference to Mr. Justice 
Bnller, a most eminent Common Law Judge, he says, 

(6 Yes. 333.): — 

“ Speaking with aU the veneration and respect due to so 
great a judicial character, the point in which it seems to have J ’ 
failed is, that he thought too confidently that he understood 
all the doctrine of a Court of Equity.” 

He characterises Lord Alvanley thus : — 

A very experienced Judge in Equity : with reference to 
whom I may say, his judgments will be read and valued, as 
producing great information and instruction to those who ” /' 
may practise in Courts of Equity in future times.” — 15 Yes. 

347. 

The most emment of his predecessors was undoubt- 
edly Lord Hardvricke : and if rivalry for fame could 
have engendered jealousy iu Lord Eldon, Lord Hard- 
wicke would have been the Judge whom he would 
have been most unwilhng to exalt. But Lord Eldon 
had no such littleness. In one case he says, (6 Yes. 
81?.):— 

“ He (Lord Hardwicke) was one of the greatest lawyers 
who ever sat in "Westminster HaU.” 

Again, 6 Yes. 126.: — 

" There is the authority of Lord Hardwicke upon the point, 3 
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which would weigh down the most oonaiderahle doubt that I 
could be dispoecd to entertain.” i 

On another oceasion, in stating a point of jarisdio 
tion, he said, (1 "WilB. Ch. Co. 124.) : — 

*' I state that^ as the opinion of that great man (for such he 
was both ns a common lawyer and as a Judge in Equity) 
Lord Hardwickc.” * 

Nor was ho at all slower to do justice to the merits 
of a contemponiTy. He spoke of Lord Redesdale 
(1 Dow, M8.) os a Judge — 

who had presided in the Iriah Court of Chancery with so 
much credit to himself and advantage to his country, and 
who, in addition to his knowledge of Equity, was as good a 
common lawyer as any in the kingdom.” 

And in another case, 9 Ves, 64., he charwtarises 
Lord Redf^sdale’s book, “ Mitford on Pleadings in 
Chancery,” os “ a wonderful effort,” 

So with reference to Sir William Grant, who, except 
the Lord Chancellor himself was the greatest Equity 
Judge of the time, Lord Eldon said in James v. Dean, 
11 Yes. 891. — 

I feel a strong inclination of opinion upon this question; 
but I wboH not bold any opinion of my own without doubt, 
when the Master of tho Rolls has held directly the contrary.” 

An d again in Afillfl v. Former, 1 Meriv. 94. — 

*' I feel that in differing from so great a jndge, my own 
decision will not hereafter poaseas all tho authority which 
might otherwiso attach to H,” 

But he did not allow his courtesy or condour to 
restrain him from censuring any practice in other 
judges, whether prior to or contemporary with himself, 


* And tee 2 Itos^ 106. 
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wliich lie tbouglit prejudicial to tlie great interests of 
justice. In tlie case of Gordon v. Marjoribanks, 6 Dow, 
111., wbicb was an appeal to tlie House of Lords 
from tbe Scotch Court of Session, be said, until refer- 
ence to tbe speech of Lord IManslield in 1772, on tbe 
appeal of Deas against the ]\Iagistrates of Edinburgh, 

“ I thought it my duty, in the case of the Feoffees of 
Heriot’s Hospital, speaking of tlie case of Deas (in which 
this House proceeded, on the advice of a noble person, of 
■whom I again say, that, as long as the law of Scotland or 
of England exists, his name will be pronounced with respect 
and veneration, a noble person, Avho for some time exclusively 
managed the business in Scotch causes here, which I do not 
tliink a happy condition of this House) ; in that case, I 
thought it my duty to say that, with which, if said in his 
presence, he would not have been offended ; always spealdng 
■with the respect and deference due to so great and exalted a 
character, that, although bis intention was not to alarm, I 
was so infiim, that if I had been one of the corporation of 
Edinburgh, I should have been alaimed. And your Lordships 
will pardon me if I take the liberty again to say, that his 
speech is addressed a great deal too much to the taste and 
honour of parties, instead of dwelling upon their contracts 
and following the steps of that coiTect judicial path, within 
which a judge is by his duty confined.” — 6 Dow, 111, 112 : 
and see 2 Dow, 307. 311. 

So in "Woolley v. Maidmeut, 6 Dow, 276., be ob- 
served, that 

" As it was the duty of the House of Lords in deciding 
Scotch cases, to guard against the influence of English im- 
pressions, so it Avas the duty of the Lords of Session, in 
deciding questions of English law, to recollect and resist their ^ 
natural bias of Scotch Judges to Scotch doctrines. This,” 
said he, is “ an English case (though an appeal to the House 
of Lords from the Scotch Court of Session): and when we 
look at the notes which we have of the observations and 
comments of the Judges, if we ought, in the administration of 
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Sooteh law, to recollect that wo are judg^ I ventore 

very rospcctfuHy to hint to them, that, when they are ^eaEiig 
with questions of English law, they should roooUect that they 
aro Scotch judges.” 

To Lord Eldon’s retentive memory of law, Lord 
ThurloVa fame is much indebted. It is chiefly in 
Lord Eldon’s judicial reminiscences of that great 
lawyer, that he is seen to his dne advantege. His 
reported judgments are for the most part very imper- 
fectly executed, and Lord Eldon may be said to Mve 
been in person the main depository of tbe law of Lord 
ThurloVs age. 

Ready as he was to do ample justice to the merits 
of oil other Judges, he was singularly modest as to 
his own. It has already been observed with what 
deference he treated the judgment of Sir TVlIlinm 
Grant when his own was opposed to it, 11 Ves. 391. 
and 1 ileriv. 94. So, when the Judges to whom he 
had occasion to refer were of the same opinion with 
himself, as in Leigh v. Leigh, where he had been 
assisted by Mr. Justice Lawrence and Mr. Boron 
Thompson: — 

“ It i« uim€»cesairy,” said Lord Eidon, "for mo to attempt, 
what w^ald be ^ iiae te the U> jvpest, is lem* not 
BO apt to exproBB them, the groundfl upon which my own 
opinion is formed. I bImH bo content to noknowledge my 
obligation to the learned Judges, and eimply to »tato that tbo 
ndvioe which I have recdred oonfinna tbe opinion I had upon 
firrt reading this Bill, and whidi, throughout the argumenf, 
has nerer Taried.” — See also 2 Bligh, fi43. 090. — ond 
indeed all the reports of his judgment^ passim. 

Of his own ease he was but little regardful. In 
the great ban krupt cy of Castdl and PowcU, in which 
the Commission was brought to him into the country 
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to be sealed, it became requisite, in consequence of an 
error wliicli bo found in that document, to prepare a 
new Commission. Accordingly a new Commission, 
in due form, was prepared : and, as the necessary steps 
for obtaining possession of tlie banla’upt’s property 
on bebalf of tbe creditors, so as to exclude an extent 
by tbe Crown, could not be taken till tins Commis- 
sion bad been sealed, it was a great object to get tbe 
sealuig without delay. Tbe instrument arrived at 
Encombe in tbe middle of tlie nigbt : and tbe Clian- 
ceUor got up to seal it, 14 Yes. 87, 88. So, in cases 
of difficulty, be would bimself draft tbe reference 
to tbe Master, 16 Yes. 13., or tbe minutes of tbe 
order or decree, 17 Yes. 293. 

He was bttle, if at aU, influenced, in tbe distri- 
bution of liis patronage, by pobtical considerations. 
Tbe sobcitations of tbe Royal Family were bis 
cbief embarrassment. In particular, those of Queen 
Charlotte, tbe consort of King George III., were 
so frequent, as to entrench materiaby on bis power 
of serMng bis private friends. Stib there were 
few, at ab entitled to bis gratitude or affection, 
on whom, or on whose famibes, be did not find 
means, in bis five and twenty years of power, to 
bestow some favour, at least equal to their claims: 
and in many other instances, where no such claim 
existed, be abowed bimself the pleasure of indulging 
a kmdly feebng toward worthy persons, who bad no 
interest with him but that of their necessities. He 
was careful, however,' to avoid committing himself by 
promises. Tbe letter which fobows is a specimen of 
bis cautious but courteous answers to appbcations for 
Church preferment : — - 
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“ Sir, > 

"I lave had the honour to rocciye your letter reapectmg 

the living of I truat that you will not impute it to 

diErcspect, that I do not oxprcfls at present any intention na 
to the disposal of it, except in saying that no person more 
strongly fool the necomty of placi^ in these timftw, most 
exemplary clergymen in ^le Crown’s benefices. I have nerer 
allowed myself to express on intention by whom I should fill 
up any living not actually vacant — the tenure, by which I 
hold office, and the inconvenience of acting upon any other 
role than that of forbearing to intimate any purpose Tnth 
respect to benefices not vacant, appearing to me to bo such, as 
to justify my rcfrniiung from so doing, liord Sidmouth, in 
consoqucnco of your letter to him, spoke to mo upon the 
subject, and I think, when you may happen to see him, ho 
■will explain to you the reasons of this conduct, and I trust it 
will not appear inoonaistont with the respect, with which I 
am, Sir, 

** Tour obedient servant, 

« Eldof." 


It hafl been eoid, ojid perhaps truly, that, in his 
difftribation of Church livings, ho ga^o too little to 
eminent ability and lenming ; yet, in the list of those 
who were indebted to him for sneh preferment, are 
found, among other distinguished names, those of 
iXaurice, the author of the “Indian Antiquities,” — of 
Benson, now blaster of the Temple, — and of Phillpotts, 
now Bishop of Exeter. 

pifl Commissiouerships of Bankrupts, mucli solicited 
for barristers of great family interest, were often 
refused to such candidates, in order that they might 
be bestowed upon those working lawyers who had 
contributed to the knowledge of subject, by their 
useful publications respecting it. 

His higher appointments in the law, those of 
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Judges and Masters in Chancery, have, with very 
few exceptions, been fully approved both by the Bar 
and by the public. He was much alive to his 
responsibility in these judicial appointments. It 
has already been seen how far he carried his resist- 
ance to George lY., on the subject of the Mastership 
in Chancery for Mr. Jekyll : and with respect to the 
selection of the Common Law Judges, he was quite 
inflexible. “ On one occasion,” said he to Mr. Fairer, 
“ of a vacancy on the Bench by the death of one of 
the Puisne Judges, the Prime Minister of that day 
took upon himself to recommend a certain gentleman 
to the King, as a very fit person to fill that vacancy : 
— and finding there was a disposition in the King to 
take that recommendation, I very respectfully urged, 
that it was on the responsibility of the Lord Chan- 
cellor that these Judges were appointed, and that 
I should not consider myself worthy of holding the 
Great Seal, if I permitted the advice of any other 
man to be taken, — at the same time tendering my 
resignation. The Minister gave way, and the gentle- 
man I recommended was appointed.” 

Lord Eldon has been accused of jealously impeding 
or discountenancing the advancement of rival Judges 
to the Peerage. There seems to be no ground for such a 
charge. Of the two Chancellors for Ireland, appointed 
in Lord Eldon’s time, each was ennobled upon that 
appointment. Of the Equity Judges in England 
under Lord Eldon’s administration of the Court, only 
one, Sir William Grant, could have been considered as 
having any claim to the peerage ; and he does not seem 
to have desired it. In the office of Chief Justice of 

H H 2 
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the King’s Bench, there occurred during Lord Eldon’s 
chonccllorahip only one vnamcy; and it wfll have 
been perceived, from a letter of hia to Lord Kenyon, 
dated 14th Nov. 1818, that Sir C. Abbott, Tvho suc- 
ceeded to that office, did not think it expedient, "with 
the moderate fortune he had then reoliBcd, to accept 
a title of nobility. It hod not been the prevailing usage 
to confer it upon the chiefe of the Common Picas, 
and still less of the Exchequer, except when there 
were special claims, and fortune adequate to the 
rank. And yet, in Lord Eldon's time, such a patent 
was given to the Chief Justice of the Couimon Pleas, 
Sir Robert Gifford, afterwards Master of the Rolls ; 
and if any blame at all can attach to Lord Eldon 
with respect to this peerage, which, as already shown, 
originated altogether with Lord Liverpool, it is not 
the blame of having discouraged, but rather of having 
forborne to discourage it. 

It has even been imputed to Lord Eldon, that from 
profesrionnl jealousy, he was careful to admit into 
the law offices of the Grown those men only whose 
mediocrity insured the supremacy of his own reputa- 
ation. The inventors and distributors of this impu- 
tation ore probably not aware, that Lord Lyndhunrt 
was appointed Solicitor-Gaiornl under Lord Eldon. 

- Akin to these charges is another, more often, and 
perhaps more fairly urged, that ho was too parsimo- 
nious of promotion at the Bar. In the case of Mr. 
Brougham, it has already been shown that the delay 
wtis not with the Chancdlor; but Mr. Scarlett and 
other eminent men, among whom even his friend 
Mr. 'Wethcrell wos not made on exception, complained 
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reasonably deferred. His postponements were pro- 
bably tbe result of tbat “ cnnctative ” habit which he 
acknowledged in himself, and of the dihGlculty which 
he found to decide, among a great body of candidates, 
whom he might fitly select with least damage or offence 
to those whom he might exclude. To some, no doubt, 
the delay was extremely injurious ; because when a 
Chancery Barrister has arrived at such a point of 
eminence that he is confidently considered to be on 
the point of obtaining the rank and precedence of a silk 
gown, which removes him from his junior practice, 
those solicitors, his chents, who have pleadings to be 
drawn, are apt, from an apprehension that he may 
not continue his seiwices through the suit in his junior 
capacity, to lay their papers before other Counsel less 
advanced ; and thus he loses his old ground, without 
being allowed to plant his foot upon the new. Per- 
haps, however, even the delay itself was hardly so 
mischievous as the consequence wliich followed, not 
necessarily indeed, but yet very naturally from it — 
that when, at last, the Chancellor did make up his mind 
to create what is called “ a batch of silk gowns,” he 
found hunself obhged, from the intermediate accumu- 
lation of claims, to constitute so many, that a few 
more or less appeared hardly a matter of moment. 
Among the numerous candidates thus poured in, but 
a few were able to , secure even business enough 
for a fair trial ; and the Inner Bar was swamped 
by an influx which, if the stream had been more 
gradual, might possibly have been absorbed. The 
fashion of making King’s Counsel in great batches 
has indeed been productive of serious evil, in all 
ways. It has transferred that which ought to be the 

H H 3 
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patronage of tlie Cro'wn to the hands of the Solicitors, 
and, through the competition of numbers within 
the Bar, has tended to divest the leading Counsel 
of that control which they ought always to have 
power 08 well aa disposition to exercise over the 
tempers and appetites of keen practitioners. It has 
lowered the value and character of professional 
honours by the wide distribution of them. And 
by forcing a premature emulation for rank, it has 
given a false stimalus to mneh ability and learning, 
which would have worked more safely and more 
usefully to the community, if left to a less sadden 
development. On several of these brevets, it would 
probably have been better even for the candidates 
themselves (to say nothing of the general credit of 
the Bar), that only one in three or fonr of them 
should have been angled out on almost any principle 
not involving actual injustice, than that so many 
should have been condemned to obtain their requests. 
They have but helped to illostrate the position of 
Juvenal, 

noolturtt toffdf nooitnra pettmtur 

The Bar was considered by Lord Eldon to have 
partaken the advance which all other classes of so- 
ciety have made during the present century : and bis 
demeanour toward them corresponded with this fa- 
vourable opinion. Speaking, on one occasion, of 
Lord Chancellor Hordwicke, lOVes. 842., I^ord Eldon 
said;— 

« He was imdoabtedly a ray great lawyer ; with rcfcreoce 
♦n Wi kllOwledlr^ both of Commoa Iaw ood Eqnltj-, perhapt 
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much, more eminent than the counsel of that day, great as they 
were, are in comparison with, those of the present time ; for 
it has frequently struck me, that the discussion at the Bar at 
that period was by no means equal to that of the present 
time.” 

In fact, the increase of competition produced by 
the spread of education, has in this, as in all other 
pursuits, from school and college forward, induced a 
higher bidding for the prizes of hfe than was sufficient 
when the rivals in each walk were less numerous and 
consequently less anxious and less industrious. In the 
last century, a little law and a grave aspect would go 
a great way at the Bar; but in later times, unless 
where there has existed a powerful connection among 
sohcitors to force its possessor into practice, men 
have seldom owed their prosperity to any thing short 
of the severest tod. In the state which the profession 
has now reached, the only resource of unaided men, 
resolved upon success, is to compel a preference, by 
paying as the consideration for it an amount of 
labour to which the spirit or the strength of their 
competitors is unequal. After a while, the arguments 
of such men begin to attract notice for the superior 
reflection and diligence betokened in them ; until, al- 
though by slow degrees and after many disappoint- 
ments, they obtain, in the higher descriptions of 
business, a lead and command which mere connection 
can never bestow, and which reacts by example to 
elevate the general habit of the Bar, its tone, and 
its reputation,. 

That kindness to Counsel, of which kir. Farrer’s 
letter of 9th March 1824 contains so pleasing an 
acknowledgment, was made the subject of a public 
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oulogiiun in the Honso of Commons, from Hr. 
Brougham, -who observed* 

“ That in tho amiabilitj of his habits and in his oourteoua 
manner in nil public business, Ijord Eldon far surpossed every 
other judge, from the highest to the lowest, tlwf ho had ever 
seen-” 

In hifl earlier years, he had not been ■without some 
little of tho irritability of juvenile eagerness natural 
to a profession in •which competition is so active. “ I 
remember,” said he, “the case of Deering v. the 
Earl of Winchilsea. I argued it, and very angry I 
was ■with the decision ; but I lived long enough to 
find out that one may be very angry and very ■wrong.” 
(Buck, 656.) 

Mr. Fmrer gives an instance of Lord Eldon's good 
nature as evinced to old Mr. Hah, a learned and 
uncouth Barrister, who had great practice in Chancery 
some five and thirty years n^. “ One day, in Lin- 

coln's Inn, he ■was making the speech of o ‘ laudator 
temporis acti,’ and wound up with a querulous sort of 
peroration — ‘ But now^ mj Lord, I find that I know 
no law.' ‘ ilr. Hall,’ said Lord Eldon, ‘if you now 
know no law, I can say of my own knowledge that 
you ha'vo forgot a great deal since I eat in those ro\vB 
in which you now sit.' Old Hall’s broad face,” says 
hlr. Farrer, “ spread ■wider and ■wider, and his eyes 
became full of morning dew: and, attempting to say 
something in reply, ho abruptly sat do>vn without 
being able to finish tho sontcnce.” 

“ When I ■was very' young at the bar,” adds 3Ir. 
Farrer, “ a junior Barrister applied to the Lord 


* 7th Jnno 18S5. 
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Clianccllor to put off some case, on tlic ground that 
lie was going the Circuit. — ‘ Is any gcntlcmnu with 

you ?’ said Lord Eldon. ‘ j\Ir. is my leader.’ 

— ‘ ATc shall he very sorry to lose your assistance,’ 
rejoined Lord Eldon, ‘ hut we will do the best we can 
in your absence.’ ” 

Perhaps Lord hlldon’s courtesy was ovdng, not 
more to the gentleness of his temper, than to the 
vigour of his capacity. Inferior Judges, conscious of 
weakness, have but too often fallen into a habit of 
leaning upon some eminent leader, whom they have 
found it safer to indulge than to contradict; and the 
result has been not only very disadvantiigcous to the 
younger practitioners, who may have happened to be 
opposed to the favourite, but very injurious to the in- 
terests of justice, which arc obviously quite as much 
damaged in aii}^ cause by a Judge’s partiality to one 
of the counsel, as to one of the parties. But Lord 
Eldon was too secure in his 0A\m strength to slide 
into this vice. The junior, who had that morning 
put on his govm for the first time, Avas sure of an 
equal hearing with the Bomilly or the Sugden of the 
time. Lord Eldon considered Avhat, not Avhose, the 
argument might be. Thus, observes the Law Maga- 
zine, — 

■ ‘‘ By the great majority of the Bar, notwithstanding liis 
niggardly distribution of honours, though he even kept baek 
some eminent and deserving lawyers from the rank of King’s 
Counsel, to which their standing entitled them. Lord Eldon 
is held in affectionate remembi’anee, for that mixtm’e of sua- 
vity and firmness — the mild and kindly spirit, yet dignified 


* No. XLH. 
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addreeu, of Trliioh Lord Cheeterfield incnlcatcd the dfligent 
study, but which he had by nature. 

***•*• 

“ Upon thoae unhappy pereoua, the afflicted in body, or 

estate, who eometimea broke through tho trammels of Chancery 
etiquette to make their grioTanoes known in person, his am- 
gulnr kindnees of manner acted with the force of a spell. 
However irregular tho application, or however nnbecomirgly 
pertinociouB the applicant. Lord Eldon listened with most 
patient attention, until the object was disoorered, and then 
advised with gentleness, or softened refusal by complscency." 

Sir Watldn Lewea, an aged Alderman of London, 
who in hifl youth hod been at the Bar, appeared in 
the Chancellor’s Court to conduct a cause of his own, 
and took a very erroDeooB view of the law as appli- 
cable to it. “ I am afraid, Sir 'Watkan,” said Lord 
Eldon, “ that either you or I must have forgotten 
the law of our early days.” — “ Your Lordship may," 
said the old citizen ; “ I have not.” The Chancellor 
took the answer in good part, and allowed the veteran 
to finish in peace. 

Mr. Plowden, the Irish historian, addressing him 
once from the bar, in a state of great excitement, 
permitted himself to utter some expression implying 
that Lord Eldon was acting partially. “ Perhaps," 
Sfud Sir Samuel Romilly, when it came to his turn to 
speak, “ it may be difficult wholly to gainsay that 
imputation ; for if justice hud been administered in 
strictness, tho learned Oounsri. would this time 
be half way down to the Fleet." In tho instance of 
Mr. Plowden, there were extenuating circumstances 
of a personal nature, for which Lord Eldon made 
compassionate allowance. But with all his forbearance, 
says the Law Magazine, • — 
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He kept liis Court in perfect subjection. We recollect 
a case, wbicli had stood so long in the paper that every one 
had forgotten its cncumstances. When the Chancellor had 
finished giving judgment, ^ I know I was in this case,’ said 
hir. Heald ; ‘ but whether judgment is for me or against me, I 
have not at this distance of time the most remote conception.’ 
* I have a glimmering notion that it is for me,’ answered 
Mr. Home. Their chief instantly stopped further discussion, 
by desiring, in a tone of grave rebuke, that counsel would 
not make him the subject of their observations. They yielded 
at once to a demeanour Avhich softened the roughness of 
Bell*, and subdued the despotic and domineering temper of 
Bomilly. Though meeting the soHcitors of his court almost 
as equals in his private room. Lord Eldon would give a 
check to any tmdue familiarities. He had been chatting 
familiarly with an attorney. ‘ You never gave me a brief, 
Mi\ L , how was that?’ ‘Yes, I did,’ said the gentle- 

man sturdily. ‘ Nay, nay, I am satisfied of the contrary,’ 
rejoined the Chancellor, ‘ my recollection on such a point 
must be the better of the two.’ But when he proceeded to 
express an opinion adverse to the attorney’s case, and the 
latter exclaimed with too much bluntness, ‘ Your Lordship is 
decidedly wrong ; I will have your decision reversed in the 

Lords.’ ‘ Perhaps, Mr. L said the Chnncellor, rising, 

‘ you had better take that chair, and pronoimce judgment 
there.’ ” 

The foUowing passage is from the life of Mr. Wil- 
berforcef : — 

“ One of the most remarkable things about BomlUy was, 
that though he had such an immense quantity of business, he 
always Sfeemed an idle man. If you had not known who and 
what he was, you would have said, ‘ he is a remarkably gen- 
tlemanlike pleasant man : I suppose, poor fellow, he has no 


* Bell’s rouglmess was only in his voice and provincial dialect. 
He was always respectful to the Court, and always kind to his 
brethren at the bar. 
t Vol. V. p. 341. 
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busWaj’ for ho Wonld ataod at the bar of tbo Houbo g 
olmt with yon, and talk over tho last novol, with which 
was M well acqiminted os if ho had nothing olso to think ahoi 
Onco indeed I remember coming to speak with Tiirn in cou 
and Boeing him look fo^cd, and with an immense pile 
papers before Mm . This was at a tifne when Ixird 1^ 
had been reproachod for having left buflincaB nndischftrgc 
and hod doclarcd that ho wonld get throngh all orrean 1 
sitting on nntil the bokoes was done. As I went np 
Homiliy, old Eldon eaw me, and beckoned to me whh 
much choerfulnefls and gaiety ns possible. "When I was oloi 
with RomiHy, and asked him how he was, he answered, ' 
am worn to death ; here have we been, sitting on in tl 
vacation, from nine in tho morning nntil four, and when ^ 
leave this plaoe I have to read through all my papers to 1 
ready for to-morrow morning; bnt the most extmordinai 
port of oil is, that Eldon, who has not only mine, bnt all tl 
other bnsimaa to go through. Is just os cheerful and untiie 
os ever.’ ” 

From these variouB details of tho judicial fecnltia 
liahite, principles, and practice of Lord Choncello 
Eldon, the reader will have been enabled to draw hi 
V own conclusions. Those political opponents of thi 

ercunent man, who ventured to attack him openly 
^vo^e never unwise enough — whatever course mu’ 
have been token by ononymous assailants — to da 
mage their personal credit, by denying or depreciating 
Ilia great qualifications. Tbcy exaggeroted his habiti 
of delay, and they charged upon him the blame o 
grievances with which he had no connection; bu< 
fiiey never ventured to impeach his vast ability oi 
Ills deep learning, any more than his high integrity 
A fair specimen of the many testimonials thus of 
forded, will bo found in tho speech made on tho 5th 
of Juno 182B, by Mr. Abercromby, who was then a 
nractisiiiR CouiiBcl of tbo Court of Chnnccry, as wcU 


1 « I I /-t im yy 1^,1 <ijvyjL.i» • 


■j: • 


as a leading member of tbe Wliig opposition. He 
expresses Ins belief that — 

no man could be more conscientiously inclined to give a 
correct judgment, than Lord Eldon: and declared himself 
mlling to admit that the noble and learned lord was an 
individual gifted with the most extraordinary acuteness of 
intellect — that he possessed a most profound knowledge of 
law — that he enjoyed a most astonishing memory — and 
that he was endowed with a surprisingly correct and dis- 
criminating judgment. 


Sucb acknowledgments (and they are frequent in 
the debates from 1823 to 1827) take away from his 
defenders all necessity, nay almost all excuse, for 
indulging in the details of panegyric. He can have 
no more complete and satisfactory voucher, than the 
reluctant candour of his adversaries. 

But it is not alone upon contemporary testimo- 
nials that his judicial fame will rest. The useful- 
ness of a judge does not cease with his employ- 
ment : his judgments survive to succeeding times, as 
lights and landmarks ; and with them his reputation 
endures. By such remains the lawyers of future days 
will form their estimate of Lord Chancellor Eldon. 
They will feel and acknowledge his power, not 
merely in the quantity and variety of his labours, 
but in their quality and value : — in the learning with 
which his judgments are imbued — in the patience 
wherewith the collateral and incidental considerations 
(which, however material to the suit, so often deter 
or mislead inferior Judges by their perplexity) are 
all, in his hands, proportioned to their just import- 
ance in the case, and brought to bear upon the 
general result : — nay, further, in the practical illus- 
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tration which he has left for the guidance of future 
Chancellors, and the good of future suitors, that the 
Judge who combines the most profound knowledge 
of the law with the most perspicacdouB apprehension 
of the fiicts, may afford to exercise the most anxious 
caution in disposing of the rights and fortunes of 
manMnd* These are the moral, and strong, and sure 
grounds, on which the judicial fame of Lord Eldon 
will stand with the generations that are to come ; 
on these hia monument is founded, and by these his 
memory will live« 


IL 

His private life was, for the most part, amiable os 
well OS just The foregoing pages have shown him, as 
he lived, an affectionate and dutiful bod, a true and 
tender husband, a kind and liberal father, and a 
cordial and grateful friend. He sometimes gave way 
to momentary impetuosity; but he was habitually 
indulgent to, and proportionally beloved ly, oh 
around bim : and the only occasionfl in which he ma- 
nifested any long-enduring displeasure, were when 
oiiedioDce or attenticGj was Tyithheld frtun him by 
persons from whom he considered himself entitled to 
such observances. Such a feeling evinced itself rather 
indefensibly with respect to the two ladies of his fa- 
mily who contravened his wishes in their marriage. 
In the case of his son's widow, he had neither 
right nor reason to object at all : and in that of his 
own daughter, though his title to interpose may hare 
been stronger than in the other instance, the degree 
and duration of his estrangement were excessive, 
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and especially unsuitable in him who had himself 
been party to a like offence. But, with the exception 
of these instances, and of something like fractiousness 
toward the period of his final decay, there is nothing 
to be found in his private history which could give 
a pretext for censure. 

- He has, indeed, been accused of a narrow and unbe- 
coming economy ; and it is true that his style of living 
was deficient in the splendour and hospitality which 
are expected from the Lord Chancellor of England. 
But the defect was not in Lord Eldon himself. His 
lady, in the early days of their union, when their very 
scanty means made it necessary to observe a rigid 
parsimony, had acquired close and retired habits, 
which were not expanded by the progress of their 
fortunes. She had a distaste for visiting, and for 
most kinds of amusement; her sole pleasures were 
those of her home. Her devotion to her husband 
continued unabated in advancing years ; and his 
boundless indulgence to her left all her peculiarities 
unchecked. The wicked wits of the law used to 
satirize their housekeeping ; and even the stern E,o- 
roilly had his jest, wliich he put into a professional 
form. At a time when there was great complaint of 
delay in the Chancellor’s Court, Sir Thomas Plum^r, 
the Master of the Eolls, gave a series of dinners. 
“ Yery right,” saidRonully; “he is clearing away 
the Chancellor’s arrears.” — This close principle of ad- 
ministration, however, had no place beyond the affairs 
of the household. The management of Lord Eldon’s 
estates, both in Durham and in Dorsetshire, was 
regulated by himself, and conducted on an ample and 
liberal scale with reference to the tenantry and to the 
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poor ; and his domestic arrangementa, too, from the 
period of his lady^s death, were such as befitted his 
great fortune and high station. 

At all seasons of his life, after he had. once attained a 
competence, his private bounties were large and fre- 
quent. The applications to him for pecuniary assistance 
were, as always happens to eminent men, a great deal 
more numerous than it was reasonable, or indeed pos- 
sible, that he should grant. “ I have received letters 
from strangers," says he, in his Anecdote Book, “ ask- 
ing relief upon every possible ground. Onenmn,fiwm 
a prison, candidly stated that he had behaved so exces- 
sively ill, that nobody, who knew him, and none of 
his relations, would assist him j and therefore he 
hoped that I would.” — ^When the case was one which 
he considered as raising no claim upon his benevo- 
lence, he would answer decidedly, but very kindly. 
The following is one of his letters of refusal : — 

Sin, 

“ It ie pflinful to return nn unfaTourohJe aDswer to your 
blit letter. I cannot, howovor, contirtcntlj with what nio 
my duties to mony, numy other perBona, who Itavo very 
fltrong rlunriH upou me, and more than I can mtirfy a* 1 
ought, lend you to expect that I can comply with what I 
understand is proposed by your letter. 

** I nm. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

« Ennox." 

The late Mr. Pensam, who was for many years liis 
Secretary of Bankrupts, often acted ns his olmoncr. 
The following is the general account wlucli timt gen- 
tleman gave, of Ids deceased patron’s unostentatious 
and substantial charity, in a paper written for the 
information of the present EarL 

“ The Earl of Eldon contributed donatioji, to 
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many of the eleemosynary and institutions,' 

— not to the annual collections. His private dona- 
tions were of considerable amount — in some in- 
stances, often and long repeated to the same object 

— particularly to the decayed of the legal profession 
and clergy ; but not, to my knowledge, in any case 
placing himself at the head of a bst of subscriptions, 
or permitting his name to be entered in any such, or 
ever inquiring what others contributed. He ex- 
pressed his unwillingness to be the guide to, or to 
influence others ; nor was he regulated or influenced 
by what others did. Neither in these transactions, 
nor in any of the acts of his life, did he seek publicity, 
show, popularity, or ostentation. In more than forty 
years’ means of observation, it never occurred, that 
the consideration of expense was, in a single instance, 
suffered to impede the attainment of any object, or 
the adoption of any measui’e, that could be reasonably 
deemed useful in the probable results.” 

Liberality, as he himself had occasion, iu the con- 
struction of a will, judicially to declare"'*, may evince 
itself in more ways than those commonly called 
charitable, llr. Pensam relates, in a letter to the 
present Earl, that independently of private benevo- 
lence, and donations to public institutions, and exclu- 
sively of the contribution of 2500^. per annum to the 
Yice-Chancellor’s salaiy, under the statute introduced 
with his concurrence for the constitution of such an 
officer, there were sums voluntarily given or remitted 
by Lord Eldon out of his judicial income, on offi,cial 
and public accounts^ amounting in the course of his 


* Morice v. liiHlioj) of Durham, 10 Yes. 541, 2, 3. 
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ChanceUorship, to nearly 80,000^.* One branch, of 
them is related by Hr. Pensam to have originated 
thns : ^ emolomenta of the persons employed in 
the Bantrupt Office consisted partly of fees, onthor- 
iaed, before Lord Eldon^s time, to be taken by them 
•^rhen called upon to transact business on any of the 
holidays which had been usually, till that time, Jospt 
fit the Bank and other public offices, and hametnori- 
flpy at the Bankrupt Office. Lord Eldon ordered, in 
the first place, that no holiday shonld be kept, except 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, and the former 
hours of husiness daily bo extended j and strictly 
that no gratuities or perquisites of any kind, or on 
any account, for accommodation, or otherwise, should 
be taken or accepted. But os it might be considered 
reasonable that the former salaries of the persons so 
employed should be increased to such an amount as 
to be sufficient remuneration for their respective 
situations and serricea and the degree of trust with 
which they were to be severally charged, his Lordship 
directed that such salaries shonld be fixed, and 
increased to the most liberal amount that could be 
suggested as conflistont with propriety, and at his 
expmse ; and as o fund for that purpose, ho directed 
a portion of those fees to be opplied, which, for as 
long a period as could bo traced, bad been accounted 
for to former ChanceUors, and considered a materud 
part of their official emoluments.” 

An anecdote is current of his having purchased the 
library of an eminent lawyer then in difficulties, aud 
returned it entire os a present to the owner ; but tliis 
particular example was denied by ilr. Pensam. 

* Bco letter of lltrch iStb, 1832. 
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Mr. Belt, a gentleman of tlie Chancery Bar, hap^ 
pened to mention, in Lord Eldon’s hearing, that he 
had prepared, with great labour, some Notes on the 

Keports of the Elder Yesey -“You should publish 

them,” said the Chancellor. “My Lord,” replied 
Mr. Belt, “I have offered them to the booksellers j 
but they will not take the risk of the printing,- and I 
cannot afford it myself.” “ The Notes ought not to 
be lost,” rejoined Lord Eldon : “ let me know what 
the printing would cost.” On learning the probable 
expense, which was estimated at 200^., Lord Eldon 
sent Mr. Belt a check for that amount. The work 
was successful ; and when it had repaid its expenses, 
Mr. Belt came to Lord Eldon, and proposed to repay 
liim the 200k “ No, no ! Mr. Belt,” said the Chan- 

cellor : “ I wish to have the pleasure of making your 
work a present to the profession.” * 

Another instance of Lord Eldon’s liberality was re- 
lated in the Times of the 18th of Jan., 1838, within a 
week after his death . One day, while he was Chancellor, 
he took a hackney coach to convey him from some place 
where he had been transacting business, to his own 
residence; and, having a pressing appointment, he 
alighted hastily from the vehicle, leaving papers of 
value behind him. Some hours after, the driver dis- 
covered the packages, and took them to Hamilton 
Place ; when his Lordship desired to see the coach- 
man, and, after a short intervie^F, told him to 
call again. The man called a few days afterwards, 
and was then informed that he was no longer a 

* See an example of Ms munificence to an old attorney, Vol.II., 
p. 312. 
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servant, but the o'mier of a hackney coach, — -which 
hia Lordship had, in the mean time, given directions 
should be purchased and presented to him^ together 
with -three horses, as a reward for his honour and 
promptitude in restoring the papers. 

Lord Eldon’s conversation, though it could not 
well be called brilliant, was pleasant and gay. “ It 
“was usuid,” says Lord Brougham,* “to observe 
“ that, except Sir Wflliam Scott, no TnnTi -was 
“so agreeable as Lord Eldon.” Not that he set 
himself forth for the making of jokes, after the 
manner of “diners out:” hut ho had a flowing 
vein of sly good humour, "which seasoned his whole 
talk. About the time when he became Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, he was rallying Sir 
'William Scott, — “As to you, William,” said Lord 
Eldon, “you are on old-fashioned fellow, and mnBt 
not compare yourself -with me.” “ And what makes 
you 80 much more of a modem than I am?” said Sir 
William, “ Why, my birth, to be sure I ” replied Lord 
Eldon : “ You came into the world in forty-five, but 
I not till fifty-one : so I am a man of this half cen- 
tury — whereas you are o man of the last,” 

He did not dislike a play upon words. The present 
Earl gives these, among other instances: “Walking 
-with liiTTi one day ot Encombe, I observed to him that 
many of the fine old ash trees * grew double,’ meaning 
■where two trunks came from one root. ‘ Yci,’ he 
replied, ‘ -we all grow double ns wo grow old.’ I 
remember that once while Lord Eldon was Buffering 
from the gout in both feet, wliero though painful 

* Second SctIm of UUtorial Skelchc* of Sutrtmen (1839), 
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it is not dangerous, he said he did not mind it when 
there, or when coming np as far as his knee, provided 
it were ‘ ne pins ultra.’ 

He was dextrous in a jocular avoidance of any 
question which it was not convenient to him to 
answer. “ When he was Chancellor,” says Mr. Farrer, 
“ it was a question in the Court of King’s Bench, 
whether grouse was a bird of warren. Lord Eldon, 
whilst we, the Masters, were in attendance in the 
House of Lords, came to us, and entered into con- 
versation. Being much interested in this question, I 
said to Lord Eldon, ‘ Do you hiow^ my Lord, 
whether grouse is a bird of warren ? ’ He looked a 
look of good-humoured rebuke, for questioning h im 
in so off-hand a manner upon a point then under 
judicial consideration and upon which he might have 
to give judgment on appeal, and rephed, ‘ I know 
grouse is an excellent bird on the table.’ ” 

But his great forte lay in telling a story ; 
which he did in a rich low tone, with a demure smile, 
a quiet gleam of his eye, and a seductive humour 
that no gravity could resist. The greater part of his 
anecdotes are in the book which has been so often 
cited, and of which the contents have almost all been 
given in these pages; but then there is hardly 
a story here set down, which does not lose much for 
want of his manner of telling it. One, which the 
Anecdote Book does not contain, was related by him 
to the writer of this memoir, as follows : — • 

When Lord Chancellor Talbot died, which was in 
the February of 1736-7, Sir Bobert Walpole offered 
the Great Seal to Lord Hardwicke, then Lord Chief 
Justice of the Edng’s Bench, who hesitated a long 

1 1 3 
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timo about accepting it. "W^alpole, at last, out of pa- 
tience, wote to bun on a certain' morning, that, if 
he did not accept the seal before eight that evening, 
it •would be given to Pozakerley.* This brought Lord 
Hordwicke in a hurry to Walpole, ‘‘ Really, Sir Ro- 
bert,” said he, in a remonstrating tone, “you should 
allow me a little time in Buck on affair ; and at any 
rate, why Fozakerley ? Of all men, surely Fazakerley 
should be most out of the question — a person xmfit 
on 80 many accounts — and besides, you know, a Tory 
and a Jacobite I “ Never mind that,” said Walpole, 
pulling out his watch and laying it on the table, 
(•which action Lord Eldon followed as he came to this 
part of the story) “ it is now exactly noon : if you do 
not let me know that you have closed with my offer 
before eight this evening, I can only tell you, that, 
by twelve, Fazakerley will be os good a Whig os 
any man in HU Mnjesty^s dominions,” Lord Hard* 
wicke accepted the office. 

To fiishion or refinement Lord Eldon made no 
pretence, though his right understanding and kind 
nature preserved him from any solecism in good 
taste. His disposition was festive, but not luxurious. 
Ho liked pltun port : the stronger the better. One 
of bis favourite dishes was liver and bacon: and 
when he dined with George the Fourth, it was one of 
the entr^. 

Accomplishments he had none. His Oxford edu- 
cation, though it had made him sufficiently a scholar, 
had not given him a literary turn. Ho continued 
to cherish an affection for the old associations of the 
University, and a respect for the classical lore he 

• An eminent eotmKl of (hat Jaj. 
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liad acquired there ; but be bad no great rebsb for 
poetry or other literoe humaniores, and did not, for 
their sates, withdraw much of his time from the en- 
grossing pursuits of law and politics. He is said* 
to have, on one occasion, “rather astonished his 
court, by declaring that he had in the course of the 
last long vacation, inter sohcitse jucunda obhvia vitas, 
read the ‘ Paradise Lost’ from beginning to end.” 

Pew excesses of appetite or of passion deranged 
the long and equable tenour of Lord Eldon’s hfe. 
The high noon of power did not elate liis tempera- 
ment, nor the shadow of declining years depress it. 
He had been wont to say of Lord Thurlow, “ What a 
giant that man would have been but for his temper 
and he was careful that his own should not betray 
him into violence or indecorum, whether in the 
worry of business and politics, or under the provocation 
of the many personal libels that were aimed at him. 
His only serious slip seems to have been in ]\Ir. Aber- 
cromby’s case, of which, however, a good deal more 
was made than it deserved. With this one exception, 
his utmost outbreaks were little more than occasional 
private expressions of annoyance at the reiterated 
attacks made in Parhament and in the Press, upon 
his judicial character. He indicated, however, in 
his old age, a tendency toward an over sensitive or 
jealous feeling, which gave him now and then the 
appearance of suspecting the affection of some of 
his family, particularly if there appeared to be any 
deficiency in their attentions ; but this dissatisfaction 
was not so much evidenced by him in express words 
or by any act of unkindness, as indicated by a passing 

* Law Magazine, XLI. 
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cloud, that occasionally overcast tlie general cordiality 
and cheerfulness of his manner Nor was his gracions- 
ness reserved only for his famil y^ fpiends, and 
favourites it was with him on hahitual benevolence, 
extending to all who came in contact with him 
There was no fawmng upon royal and noble persons, 
nor ostentation of condescension to private men he 
talked as jfrankly and os courteously with a tenant, a 
clerk, a servant, a stranger, accordmg to their re- 
spective relations to him, as with a pnnce of the 
blood preserving always a demeanour, which was 
free alike from affectation and from assumption, and 
m which natural digmty was tempered with unfail 
mg good humour 

Of all his endeavours, public and private, the 
spring and guide was rebgion, which he cherished 
not as an engine of state, bat as the role of life and 
the earnest of immortality His was the memorable 
apophthegm, that the union of the State intU the 
Church was not to make the Church pohticaJ, hut 
to make the State rehgious. It is true, perhaps, that he 
was not sufficiently attentive to external observances, 
mdeed for many months in each year, durmg the 
pressure of official husmess, his devotions were almost 
wholly private It may be some apology that ho 
had begun life at a time when the duty of public 
worship was not so generally regarded as it is now, 
but it 18 said that “ Sir Samuel ItomiUy, who attended 
the parish cliurch at which the Chancellor ought to 
Love been, used to coraraeot, mth no slight seventy, 
on never seeing him there.” • On an occasion when 
hi9 ments were m discussion among some lawyers, 


Law iJagmiBC, XXJV^ p. 350. 
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one of tliem, a warm partisan of tlie Chancellor, 
called him one of the pillars of the Church. “ No,” 
said another; “ he may be one of its buttresses, but 
certainly not one of its pillars, for he is never foimd 
within it.” At Encombe, however, where he had some 
intermission from the harassing demands which 
usurped his time in London, he was a regular at- 
tendant on ^ public worship ; and when Kingston 
Church, (a chapel of ease to that of Corfe Castle, the 
parish in which Encombe is situate,) had- fallen into 
decay. Lord Eldon rebuilt it at his own cost. Mr. A. 
Bell says he one day expressed a wish that he had 
never during his life employed himself in any business 
on a Sunday ; and within two years before his death, 
conversing with Mr. Earrer on the obligation of at- 
tending public worship, he said, “ Tf you wish to 
know my deliberate opinion on that subject, I will 
tell you that I think it is every man’s bounden 
duty.” He added, “ It was too much the custom to 
neglect it when I was a young man — it was found 
veiy convenient, and no doubt it is so now, to have 
the Sunday to work up arrears of business, and to ' 
prepare for the work of the coming week : so church 
was neglected. We used to think that the pressure 
of business justified us, and a great deal may be 
said, at least, has been said, on that head.” But, 
however he may, at different seasons, have been 
remiss in the celebrations of the Church, — and 
although there may have been moments of his life, 
when, lapsing amid the whirl of ambition and politics 
into greater or lesser transgressions, he exempli- 
fied that the possession of more than the common 
strength of our nature is not an exemption from its 
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weaknesses, — habitually and practically, the in- 
fluences of religion were present, and operative, and 
paramount m tlnn him, — whether amid the per- 
plexitiefl of law, the struggles of power, or the 
sorrows of domestic bereavement, — alike in his 
health and in his sickness, in his youth and in his 
age. With him religion was matter of feeling, as 
well as of conviction : it was the stock on which his 
virtues grew : his standard in action, and his refuge 
in suflfering. 

m. 

It remains only to consider him in his political 
relations : and here it is probable that mnch difference 
of opinion will long continue to subsist. 

The leading principle of his political lifo was attach- 
ment to the establishments of the country, especially 
in the Church, He opposed the Dissenters and the 
Roman Catholics, not because he looked at them 
through any jaundice of theological dislike, but 
simply because he believed that the Church Estab- 
lishment would be undermined by their admission to 
the functions of the State, He endeavoured to restrain 
the eagerness with which the advocates of the Negroes, 

in'*^'^’ ’ini''' compressing the abolition of the 

S’ ' was ftiondly to tyranny 

'd' ^cd the efficacy 
and hold it 
+• mosses of 
^ of tlw 
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introduced by others; but the changes thus made 
•were few, and would probably have been yet fewer, 
but that, on legal matters, his thorough practical 
knowledge counteracted his usual apprehension of 
u nkn own consequences. To changes in other depart- 
ments he was, for the most part, adverse ; but if a statute 
on any subject became necessary, he always desired 
to have it so well considered, that it might be enacted 
for the whole period during which it was deemed 
likely to be necessary, and not passed as a mere tem- 
porary act*, to be renewed in another Session as 
carelessly as it had perhaps been originated in the first. 
He was more especially indisposed to hazardous dis- 
turbances of any of the laws respecting crime or 
property. Humane as he was, and ever anxious in 
each individual case to temper justice with the utmost 
measure of mercy consistent with the opinions and 
feelings which regulated society in his day, he con- 
tended strenuously against any sweeping reform of 
the criminal law : and when, at length, he admitted 
some modification of it, he made the concession 
not to speculative reformers, but to Mr. Peel, 
who was then the minister regularly presiding 
over the department of legal adnfinistration, and 
who had digested the whole subject both com- 
prehensively and practically. Against the sudden 
gi’owth too of those joint-stock companies, which, at 
one time, were overspreading and blistering the 
country,, he strongly set his face ; watching and 
preventing the enactment of private bills, in these as 
in many other instances where attempts were made to 
break in upon the general law by partial exceptions. He 

* See Pari. Deb, March Stli, 1804. — July 8tb, 1814, &c. 
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waa careful, likerme, in checking divorce Tvhich 
he believed, and as it should seem upon very sufficient 
data, to bo founded too often on verdicts assessing 
damages to the husband by coUusion -with the de- 
fendant, upon judgment by default. In short, there 
Tvas hardly any innovation ivhich could be attended 
mth danger (and some danger is involved in almost 
every innovation), which was not regarded with 
jealousy by the Chancellor, whose ascendant in the 
House of Lords made his veto almost absolute daring 
a period of five-ond-twenty years. In the earlier part 
of that time, his over-cautious aversion from change, 
excluding, as it necessarily did, some real improve- 
ments, brought upon him a good deal of obloquy, in 
the shape both of invective and of ridicule ; and in 
his case, as in that of Mr. Perceval, unwillingness 
to hazard what might h© evil was set down os 
incapacity to discern what ttbs good. But Lord 
Eldon was happier than his colleogue in this, that 
Mr. Perceval died before the age wna ripe for doing 
justice to his views : whereas Lord Eldon lived to 
enjoy the reputation of his conservative principles, 
and to become the favourite and the guide of that 
great body* of the English people, who still, to 
use the beautiful langangc of Southey, “ walk in the 
“ ways of their fathers, and hold fast to that Church 
“ for which Loud and his King Butlcrcd on the 
“ scaffold, and the noble army of our earlier mart^TS 
“ at the stake.” After his struggles ngqinst the 
Boman Catholic Relief Bill, and against the Reform 
Bill, this popularity was at its height. Tlic |XK)plc’« 
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« gratitude and affection were conveyed to their faithful 
“ champion in every variety of form^ overflowing in addresses 
“ of approbation from almost every quarter, several of them 
“ accompanied with costly presents. But the testimonials of 
“ which the old Peer spoke in the highest glee, were of a 
" simple nature — the cheese from the dauy of ‘ some gude 
“ wife,’ in Cheshire, or the snuff-box from the hand of some 
“ poor mechanic, who hailed him as the defender of the Church 
“ he revered but deemed in danger.”* 

There have not been wanting poHticians to insinuate 
that all this adhesion to venerable institutions in 
Church and State was mere hypocrisy in their skilful 
defender. Lord Brougham’s vindication of him from 
this charge is complete, accordmg to its kind : — 

" With all these apparent discrepancies between Lord Eldon’s 
outward and inward man, nothing could be more incorrect 
than to represent him as tainted with hypocrisy, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. He had imbibed, from his youth, 
and in the orthodox bowers which Isis waters, the dogmas 
of the Tory creed in all their purity and rigom*. By these 
dogmas he abided through his whole hfe, with a steadfastness, 
and even to a sacrifice of power, Avhich sets at defiance all 
attempts to question their perfect sincerity. Such as he was 
when he left Oxford, such he continued above sixty years 
after, to the close of his Jong and prosperous life ; — the 
enemy of all reform, the champion of the throne and the 
altar, and confounding every abuse that smTounded the one, 
or grew up within the precincts of the other, with the insti- 
tutions themselves ; alike the determined enemy of all, who 
would either invade the institution or extirpate the abuse.”! 

. His firmness was not tbe least important point of 
bis character. He had exhibited it early in life, when 
he took his stand upon the question of his precedence 
at the bar; and if it sometimes appeared, notwith- 
standing his habitual gentleness, to partake of per- 

* Law Magazine, No. XLIV. 

■j* Statesmen of George ill.. Second 
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tinacity or prejudice, it ttos certainly among the 
principal of those qnalitiefif which roofed him so deeply 
in public confidence. 

Hifl political ascendency was, in some respects, 
yet more remarkable than his supremacy in the law. 
The priaes of political life have in general been won 
by some or other of the arts or forces of parliamen- 
tary warfare, particularly as waged in the House of 
Commons — by nervous dedamation, by argumentative 
vehemence, by formidable sarcasm, by captivating 
style. Of none of these was LoVd Eldon a master; 
yet aU, and more than all, the influence nsually earned 
by them for their pc^seasors, became his without their 
Old, and even without his own original purpose. For 
his early plans of life were wholly profeasionaL He 
entered Parliament unpledged to any political party: 
and when he decided to join Mr. Pitt, and even when 
he successively undertook the offices of Attorney and 
Solicitor Grenerol, it was with a view to no ultimate 
distinctions but those of the law. The unusual ro- 
sponsibilities, which, by tbe events then passing in 
Europe, were cast upon the law officers of his time, 
obliged biro indeed to address himself to divers matters 
of state ; but, on arriving at the Chief Justiceship of 
the Common Picas, ho gladly quitted the sphere of 
politics, and only returned to it when called by 
George m. to enter the Cabinet os Chancellor, under 
circumstances of somewhat peculiar and personal re- 
lation to the King. From that time, of course, he ■>ni8 

mixed iu tlio chief affairs of govemroent; and ho then 
made it early crident, that if ho wanted some of the 
popular talents by which political distinction is com- 
monly attained, he was strong in all the higher quali- 
ties by which it is best preserved. These qualities, 
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— prudence, knowledge, temper, consistency, firmness, 
and above all, judgment, — made ample compensation 
for bis deficiency in imagination and in tbe forces and 
graces of style. Perhaps it is hardly a paradox to 
say, that in the stations he was eventually called to 
fulfil, his want of imagination was one of his advan- 
tages; for the Judgment, the highest of the intellectual 
powers and in public affairs worth all the rest, was 
thus left to exercise, undivided and undisturbed, its 
empu’e in his mind and its influence in the councils 
of his Sovereign. Being however well aware, that 
the scanty intervals of legal duty make it impracti- 
cable for a Chancellor to engage with advantage in 
the miscellaneous business of a klinistry, he endea- 
voured, except upon urgent occasions and great 
questions of public policy, to confine his political pro- 
■\dnce, as nearly as he could, to matters connected 
mth law or its administration ; though he was some- 
times obliged to employ himself in the consideration 
of more general questions, when the Government 
called upon him to come forward as their expounder or 
defender in the House of Lords. To that assembly, 
rather than to the more boisterous ranks of the House 
of Commons, his talents and tone were adapted. 
Making no pretension to oratory of any sort, he 
spoke in the House of Lords, as he did on the judg- 
ment seat, and as in earlier life he had done at the 
bar, with fluency, with ease to himself, and generally 
with satisfaction to those of his hearers who, regard- 
less of language and popular effect, sought only what 
his speeches were sure to contain, strong sense and 
accurate learning. His language, no doubt, was 
inconveniently parenthetical; and, some‘^’'^';j?'N^om 
his over anxious caution to “ guard 
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the path of Mb argument became so choked -with 
qualifications, that an almost painful attention was 
necessary to track its ■windings. The same defect has 
already been acknowledged to exist in some of his 
most accurately reported judgments. It is more or 
less prevalent too in his correspondence ; and it de- 
tracted most materially, with the majority of auditors, 
fiom the admiration due to the reach of mind and 
the store of knowledge "which his parliamentary 
speeches disclosed. The House of Lords, however, 
regarded but little these deficiencies of style, in a per- 
son otherwise so eminently gifted, and so peculiarly 
fitted for all the higher functions of his station. IVhat 
they desiderated, and what in him they found and 
recognised, was a man whom, throughout all the 
vorieties of their business, whether judicial or legis- 
lative, they could look up to and rely npon os their 
guide — profound in principles, accurate in forms, — 
always accessible, — universally courteous, — a trusted 
leader of their political majorities, and a meet repre- 
sentative of their aggregate dignity. 

Such were the qualities, habits, and primary clia- 
racteristics of him who held, for a longer time than 
any of his predecessors, the highest civil office lu 
these kingdoms, and daring a quorter of a century 
exorcised an influence almost unprecedented in the 
Cabinets of succesaivo Sovereigns. 

Kor has his reputation any tiling to fear oven from 
the final and often dongorous test, of evmts. During 
nil but about fourteen months of the most momen- 
tous period in the whole of this conntry^s foreign 
annals, — that of her struggle "with Bonaparte, — 
Lord Eldon was one of her ilinlstors ; and from the 
of the Tories to T) 0 wcr in 1807, — lir. Pitt 
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being then no more. — the most potential voice 
in the Cabinet vas probably Lord b^ldon’s. ^lany 
a time, in that tedious course of years, tlic licarts 
of the multitude failed them, and Aveariness and 
despondency yavmed for present peace, liowovcr 
unstable and brief. But the Cabinet saw hirther, 
and stood firmer. As !Mr. Pitt had thouglit, so 
thought Lord Eldon and liis colleagues (and licrc 
the Chancellor had the full support of !Mr. Canning, 
so long as the latter continued in the Councils oi’ 
the war), that peace Avould then only be expedient 
when it should be safe and durable: and that it 
was easier to continue the nation’s cflbrts, than it 
would be to resume them once abandoned. Witli 
this conviction, they resolutely braved the unpopu- 
larity of occasional disappointments and revci’ses, 
and the still greater odium of unremitted, miy in- 
creasing, taxation, rather than yield to Avenk though 
violent clamours, or compromise that great object of 
security, for which, from the first, Great Britain had 
combated. Their constancy attained its rcAvard. 
They saved and enlarged those main sources of 
prosperity, naval, commercial,, and colonial, Avhicli it 
had been the engrossing passion of their terrible 
enemy to annihilate : — they hunted him from the seas 
— they profited by his frenzy, and by the reaction 
of outraged Europe, to dislodge him from his con- 
tinental usurpations: — until finally, by the j)rowcss 
of the greatest man who ever combined a Avarrior’s 
Avith a statesman’s genius, they accomplished the 
utter extinction of the aggressor, and the permanent 
pacification of their country. 

VOL. in. K K 
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Tbb aslj ■p«*clwt of Lord Qdoa -wbkh ver* p«HUi«d ooder hb on coper' 
Tltkcmr* that of Kor. 1890, upon the erldenee ia Quec Cbrdlm’i odk, 
and that of I7th April 1611, tqm dieChthoUo qoMdoiL Of the fonaeT, thaw 
poTtKBU irludiretiiQ HIT’ interot hare almdj he«n gfrvo, in Chap. ^[Lll. Hu 
latter b noticed In Chap. XLIIL) hot vithoQtanjcomiBarT of or txtnett from it, 
the reader beln^ merely rel!erred to the premd Appandix. The prlndpal p**- 
aogei are aaw nhj^olned at their foB lei> gt h , from Hctchard'i origlaal edhloa, 
1811, in Lord Eldciik‘i enm -vorda^M famiihing at emet an anthwrtk lewad of 
hb opmlona on thia great collect, and an aoccmde epeehoen of hh perfiamn- 
tar^ ctjrte. 

The earikr pegea of HatehanTa pahOeetkm are in the third pence and pot 
teaae, Thkh &rrni la oceaalonaQf rtamned in aolM^iicirt porta ^ It. 

He began b^ apologmng * fiir taUng ao 01)7- an oppomnitj of exfeeaahif 
hia aentfanecti,'’ (He ^nke fbarth in the debaia, the p i eted ag ipeaLm 
being the Btabop of St Oorid'a, the ]>ahe of Ycadt and tbe Eari of Donla? ) 
** He tmted that be might ctand to aaiae la ea am e ai e ua a d foe la cartf and 
preoDpt hUarpodtloQ agahttt the iiiciiiTr. vhkh, '•hOat It a e tmed to Izapcae 
opoe a Lord ChaneeDor, who oador the UD might be the only laj'eernat of 
the Crtnrn In Oroot Britain BeeamrOy a Pro tn tmt, the peeoto doty 
watching orer Brotectant hitereata, appeared to him neceaorily and obtijcaly 
to bring all thoae interects into wrt u m* perfl, 

*He obeerred that the Hoble Lord who apohe laatl^ declared hit coerrierioo 
that thii meaettre, or one of the mne charaela’, mnrt pooner or later bo anW. 
It might be ao f bot be choold, DereTtbeleM, feel it to bo hli duty. ■■ aheched 
to eirll liberty and to retigloca liberty (bett protected by the Protataat eett- 
bHahmeat tn tbit eot mtr y, eocmeetlag ita Chorch cttabSahment with an enO^* 
ened and Bbeml toieratlon), to oppoee the intiodactloQ and piugrui of ertry 
njeh lueaturo as the pree cnt , through erfl report and good report, ai leog w 
oppoertkm to h eoold be offered. If the majority of the nome choold at any 
tima finally detennlne that hh optnlona had bees fotmded In error, be ibeoU 
at least enjoy the aaJcfbctktn whleh weald reaalt from a oootIcOcb that be bod 
not wDlnigly erred, sod that ba had moat aiudooaly eodearoared to aroH errer 

• If h eoaU be mppoeed that thb bin. If the Ilooae went bio a Co*mlc«. 
eoold be reported npon without rny osttrlal Tariation, deatroylng b a great 
meomre. If be might ao taiacai bbiael^ Its Identity, the Bocnan CatboOa wo^ 
kaow what be had to hope for, and the r rotes tao t what hr had to dread. Dot. 
Inhla Jodgmettt,anybin or measure whkheoold cocne ont of a committee, mast 
be ahogtther dlUrreat from that which the IIcFQse, If It read tih UD a aecocid 
llm^ wooJd projwm to commit t and therefor* the fterther proceedlag cm ith 
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bill appeared to bim as objectionable as former motions, al-ways rejected by 
this House, were, when, without the introduction of bills, the House was moved 
to form committees to consider generally what measures might be introduced, — 
motions which, if adopted, would probably have raised expectations in the minds 
of the Roman Catholics which could not be gratified, and have created alarms 
in the minds of the Protestants, which the Legislature ought not to excite. 

Adverting to that argument for the measure which had been founded on the 
authority of great names, particularly Mr. Pitt’s, Lord Eldon observed that 
Mr. Pitt had always admitted the necessity of securities ; but that no man ap- 
peared ever to have learnt from Mr. Pitt what securities they were which that 
great statesman would have approved : and “ no man had yet found out 
what securities he could propose on the part of the Protestants, which the 
Roman Catholics would give as the price of what they were to receive. 

“ And what was the state of matters now? That the House had before it a 
bill, . proposing concessions almost unlimited ; but with securities, the only 
securities, he presumed, which the wisdom of those who have introduced this 
bill could, after meditation for twenty years, suggest, quite inefficacious, if 
enacted ; which the Roman Catholics will not only withhold, but which they 
deem it matter of gross insult to have had it proposed to them to give.” 

Lord Eldon then gave a general abstract of that part of the bill which 
removed, with a few exceptions, all the disqualifications of the Roman Catholics. 
With respect to such parts of the bUl, as applied “ to what was do be required of 
persons exercising ecclesiastical functions, professmg the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, and to what was to be enacted as to bulls, dispensations, or other instru- 
ments coming from the See of Rome,” he observed that “ little had been said in 
debate. 

“ Whether the Roman Catholics did or did not object to them, much of 
objection to them most reasonably might be urged ; but that probably the 
whole of this part of the bill had been found so xmpalateable to the Roman 
Catholics, that little had been stated in debate respecting them — little but 
general expressions • — or that they might be altered in the Committee — with 
no very slight intimation that, at last, we might safely act as to the Protestant 
interests — without any securities at aU to be given by the Roman Catholics.” 

He was ready to admit that the securities ought not to be required if the 
concessions could be made without danger ; but he did not think that they 
would be so made. It had been too generally assumed as a “ wandering out of 
the line of our duty to consider those measures in what was called the religious 
view of them. 

“ He had always felt that it was one of his first duties to maintain the 
established religion of the country. Fortunately for the country, it had 
adopted the purest system of Christian fiuth in its established religion; by eon- 
necting with the laws, which established its Church, laws securing a liberal and 
enlightened toleration, as to those, who dissented from its Church, it had pro- 
bably placed, upon the best and surest foundations, the civil and religious 
liberties of all who lived in the kingdom. But they were told that all this was 
wrong ; and that they should allow every body of Christians to take its chance 
in the world. He was of a different opinion. He shovdd ever assert that aU 
established religion was a great benefit to a people — that the object of such an 
establishment was not to make the Church political, but to make the State 
religious. Such was his firm persuasion — a persuasion so strongly enter- 

K K 2 
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toiud, Uut he voqM Bnub ratiier «e* « 1^— pur e gjitan of C3zri*dta ftk2i 
ntkbUjlied, TitH t Ub^nl od mli^tciicd tolentloD of tIw differed 

frotn H, OTwliT 'wUdi totenticn irs, irlio adhen to Um doetri^i of our p»n i 
ertililalMd (Unindi, tnlglrt eojerf ilidter umI >fl C4iiUy irilboat porcr, 
powr, tlum to tee ctaintij vldumt anj eftaUltl>ed fThnr ^ti. 8oeli not 
also hare been tbe Kntlmaits of all ttw«» great mea irbo had eap quf ed fai 
eatablwhlng and in repeated! j refttiiDg to the prorliioof of the Oorpo- 

ratiofi and Teat Acta, Thkh, aoccrdlng to BladatCDC, ‘ aecnre both ocr eirfl 

• and rdigioca Ubertka i ' among the latter of Thom -wen to be wnnbered 

ilr. Flu and otbera, Tbo bad at differeot Hmiia gad p r o poaed the 

repeal of the b^va reapeotlng B/wrwn 

** It appenra at flrat light cnacooimtahla boir it ahonld hart h ap pened that 
thoae, irho had hroog^ forward tha prenent meaaart, a suanre, vhleh thep 
had annoonced ' aa putting an end to all jealcnmca, ai anhing and knlttiDg 

* to gether the bearta of off hU Ua^eety*! aahjecli in one and tha aamt intereat,' 
had not beatowed the benefft of one atngie enactment upon their Pntotant 
d lawn tlng brethren. When the Coca utat ke waa aettled at the that of tha 
Beroiatkn — a astUement now ahoot to be — the Chsreh EitiWWrmeat 
waa a ee nr ed — the Toleratkm Aot pa«ed at the aema rinw Ja ^roor of thoae 
Proteatanta, who oonld lut adhere to Chnrch Eatahhahsent >-> the neia* 
bera of both were tbern^ to hare eontrfboled to the omrthrtrr of Popery od 

“ The preaeot raeafore reUtrea the Bconan from d b a bnitk i, from 

vhleh h afana not, tn any manner or d^Tt«, to r e U ere enr Proteftxst brethm* 
Can thla be right f Can the LeglaistBre think of dedag thb r Mo— * nor can 
h be ao httended. Ton agree to thta BUL Thoae, wbo brmg it before yta for 
adoption, well know — wmrww bnt know tb«t yoa msat repeal— that ye* 
emnot r eflia e to repeal the Coiporatioci and Teat Acta of Engiaod. They knew 
♦>ii* — h beboTfi tha Hoqm not to flnget It, for the aake of the EitahUahed 
Chnreh If It ia fitting Tid Joit to <v u «TnTinV « fw to the Bfnn CathoCo, in 
the iiw.'aii,ire and extant propoaed by (hie BID, * the beneflta and adraiitagea 

* of the conafatatfap gorerameat happBy retahlbbed in thk kinfdoe, 
according to the preamble, it Tmrgt be equally <'*t4ng and Joat with reapect to 
oor Proteatant brethren. 

« It ihoold not, bowerer, be forgotten, that oor eonatHotkai end guieimweBt, 
■a eatabliihed, b a eooatifntlna and gorermnent, which doca not comldrr poll* 
tMxl power, aa one of * the beneflta and edriBlageB ’ to whieh all aab^eets are 
eqoally entitled. 

“ Aj it b frtthlofrable In thb Hooae, to refrr to BSackatene ea an author, their 
Xordahlpa might, In hb work^ find the gnonda and prinelplei, apoa which 
the diadnctlDn, aa to the gr an t of poDtlcal power, or the withhoUlax pohoral 
power, reati | and the groonda upon vU^ bower er fideodly that writa' 
to the relaxatkai or abolhion of the penal lawi agafaut Bom an CatboUei la 
glren ereota, he bolda that * vhllat they acknowledge a foreign power 
‘ iop er tor to the nj tete lgaty of thb khigdofn, they eennot eoanpUb If the 
‘ bwa of the kingdom wHl not extend to tbrna what it haa dw for Pro* 

< tertsnt dbaentm, or cntnpbtn If the bwa of the tQI set teknow* 

• ledge npoQ the footing of good eabjeeta." A doctrine eqaaHy hrU by 
Selden, Ijocke, Cbreodoo, Boocra, and otbera of the great eat ae*»e in «r 
hbtnry 
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“ It i": fniil, liowovor. tlint they do not now ncknowlcdgc Kucli n foreign 
power, or. .ot Ip.t-vI, if they have heretofore ncKnowIc<lged Fticli n jiowcr, the}' 
■win utterly, or, a'5 far von'^on can require of them, disavow nil jurisdiction 
now, that ie foreign, if they, nrcording to this proposed Act, take the 
oaths of allegiance and ahjuralion, and the oatli spccifiexl in the proposed 
Act. And wo are told that the 1‘n'tcstnnt Fuccession to the Crown, and 
the Church of I'.npland and Ireland, and the Church of Scotland, are already, 
by the Acts mcntionval by this Hill, pmiutnnitli/ and iiirntlahh/ secured: — an 
aekitouledpnu'iit this that they oirg/jt to be fo secured ; that they arc by the 
effect of the'-e Aet< jtenuaueuily and inviolably established and secured, if the 
means and provisions ailojititl by these Acts are continued in force, /araw/ica//// 
and lari’d/oWi', may W granted. — Hut, if the means and provisions, ordained 
by these Acts, aiv destroy cal by jour propo'ed legislation, and nothing is to 
nmiain of these .\rts but declarations that your constitution in Church and 
biate is Pmto.st.ant, you have nothing better than what has l»cen callctl a jtaper 
or parchment constitution. 

“ To asecrlaiu the effect of what wc are doing, it is neccFsarj’to sec wliat wc 
are undoing, and to tr.aee, therefore, in rome measure through our historj', 
what the sujiremacy of the C'rtuvn. and the allegiance of the stdiject, mean. 

“With respi'Ct to the oath of allegiance, this Hill projwses no motlification of 
it. There arc many Ftaiutes respecting the oath of allegiance ; hut the 
common l.aw not only recogni'cs what is c.allcd virtual or implied allegiance 
hut also expri-ssod allegiance — that i«, allegiance expressed hy oath — the 
common-law oath of fidelitj- and allegiance. — Allegiance is undivided nllc- 
giaucc. 'fhe common law and the natute law look to undivided allegiance. 
'I’Jie siijtremacy of the Crown is an indivisible supremaej- ; flic allegiance due 
to the Crotni is an indivisible allegiance. Passing over that long and eventful 
jwriotl of our historj' prcviou.s to the Hefonnaiion, in whicli fhe Crown and it.s 
subjects were so often involved in contests with the Pope and the See of Rome, 
often workitig the degradation of the Crown and kingdom bj- abject sub- 
mission, sotnctinies asserting in those struggles tlic lionour of both, and exhi- 
biting a display of tlic most anient love of liberty, — it is from the com- 
mencement of the Iteformation down to the prc.'ent time th.at wc must look 
more cspeciallj' to the cour.se of events, and the nature of our laws, with refer- 
ence to the present rights, liberties, and duties of the Crown, and the subjects, 
in matters civil, ccclcsi.astical, and spiritual. 

“It is therefore unneccssarj' to trouble the House with the history of nil that 
passed in this kingdom from about the time of IJdwnrd the Tliird, and before, 
to the period of the Reformation, rc.spccting Papal provisions of bcncficcs, the 
purchasing of hcncficcs, the appeals to Rome, pensions, Peterpence, dispen- 
sations, hills, rescripts, &c., and other Papal usurpations. 

“ The supremaej' of the Cro^vn lind been most solcmnlj' asserted and re- 
asserted hy Henrj- YIIl. and Edward VI. The Acts passed in the reigns of 
those sovereigns it would he worthy of those, whom ho addressed, accurately 
to acquaint themselves with. 

“ Xot that those Acts were the foundations of the Crown's supremacy in 
ecclesiastical matters, or of this doctrine of the Church of England respecting 
it' they asserted a supremacy inherent in the Crown according to the consti- 
tution — they did not create it } and he was mistaken if wc had not an Ec- 
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cletk Anglicao*, vhh tii* King h* aspreme liea£, bcfbn the Fqw at Booe 
eoold be Hid to ham code a Tomod to ohtala footing in tHs 

“ To datennhM trhat vu £ho a o pr eman y vhWh the Pope did hi thk 
eo(mtr7 it saj be Importint to ate trhat -vm the loprentacj vhkh vu dahned 
far and on behalf cf the Pt^w. He mabed their Lordih^ to read the 
of the 1ft Philip and Marj, cap. 6, Few had read it i — bet a more hmlUating, 
a more degrading, a more debaiing aatfanal record, be baUered, did not exlft 
in the trmala of the world. Ko loaa who wooM read it eoald foil to foel a£te, 
and tremhle leat we ibooH ercr again open a door for the entreDea of that Qcd 
which had tMrlj deroored oa. Obaerre, there, how manj Acn of PirlkaMBt 
ttmehiiig tamponl rl^ita are repealed, aa eontnry to the Fope^ nipremaej 
acting n erdou ad tpmtmiltai and then kt h be determined bj the rala 
of co oflfuet lon of itatiitea, by looking atothera hi peri Batarti — b; the ccw 
Umpermea apcmlxi — bj- aeeing what waa tha ooctenplated, tad foe 

remedj piu poae d — what waa irfalmcd bj the Pope ai beloogisg to faia (npre* 
usaej — and what Hitnbeth in her oath of e upmn agy, and Jamea L in hli oath 
of obedienae, nteaiit to denj to the Pope, and to aaaert m inherest In tbtir 
crowni — Let it be ao determiiMd what the Pope of Ikane if rapre* 

aeoted m cHlming ooij a tptnt»al wKpmaaaj 

* Then are, what Lord Hale ealla, the two eminent oatha of lupeeaaoj' 
obedlenoa, obeerring, * that the eeelealaatieal anpramaey of the Crovn b a 

* moat unipieftkmaMe right of it,~that the Pope had inade great aaorpatkoa 

* open that the ttatmea r^omtd and i-ea ta -a rf b to the Crown, that foa 

* Papal ioeroaeluneati, jea, rra hi matten tirtl,' tmdff the loon pitttft* 

* ia ordim ai ^unhtalta, had obttined a great nnegth, notvifoatindlBg fo* 

* ae ca r Uj of tha Crown had bj the oatha of ftalt; and lUrglanee. Bo that 
' then wu a n ece a ti tj to vrrnwt theae oforpetioDJ b^ robatintin^ bf infoO' 

* rity of Parbxment, a rteoffmlhm by fwib of the King'a aupresnaey, m weH fo 

* eaim eedetiaatleal aa tirlL' 

** When Parliament to the oath of aUegianoe added thla oath of aapmsiry > 
then eonld be no neee a altj of forther ccplaiidng the eommoii lav oath cf 
olkgiaQee t and if the pr ea e n t oeth of aupremacy mnalna onabend, foe cafo 
of aUcgUnw win reqoira no alteration now Bot, If allegianee meana iwll- 
Tided alJegianot to a aorereign aup rt m e bead in Chorch tad State, h 
not perhapa be ot hei 'e la e than open to mneb doabt, whether )i, for tha aaka « 
Homan CatiMUea, tha oath of npresnaoy b eiplahiod by atatnle, the cath 
aBagiaaea may not alao require, for *><*»«, explaaatloD.* 

* a • a a a 

• The pnambie of thli pr opoe ed Act atatea acrnpln Inaamnch u tha Pomao 
r«iTifJL— appnhend that ‘ the oath of aop w mac y might in part Import a di** 

* et*lTT\e<‘ of the Fope'a aplritaal snthorlly in raattera of rellgloea bdkfl 
and what In mattm of rellfloaa belief that anlhcaity might reqnira from foe® 
hM not ben aamtained by Inquiry here made, or informatioD here ghe*. 
aeema not to be Tery eaaHy aaoertalBable The propoeed oath doet n^ hovrrer. 
imrt be haa no other ■plritoal aatborby, * than in uuiiara of reUghiea 

* belief t' bet that ht baa not any • anthorfty, which. In any Hanner, ctadUrt’ 

* or Interforea with tha duty cf fhH and andirlded allegiance, wkfch, by tie 

* law I of thla realm, la doe to hla ilajeaty, or whh tha cirll dnty and obedlnee 
‘ which la due to hh eoorta cWl and recUalaatkal, In all mattm ctmcenfof 

* the legal righta of hh ahhj eeta. or any of them.’ 
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“ It is qxiite obvious that this leaves it entirely 'with tbe party taking the oath 
to determine for himself what does or does not so conflict or interfere with 
such allegiance, duty, and obedience. And of how many errors may the 
removal, or, as Lord Hale expresses it, the wirivetting, become necessary, when 
the Roman Catholic shall (as he heretofore determined for himself what was 
spiritual — and what portion of spiritual obedience he could withhold, though 
he owed full and undivided allegiance) — when he shall determine hereafter 
for himself, what authority of the Pope does or does not conflict or interfere 
with the duty of such full and undivided allegiance, and such cml duty and 
obedience, as is mentioned in this proposed act. 

“ That it is peculiarly necessary to consider alterations of this land in oaths 
with jealousy is a proposition which experience might sanction. 

“ In the oath, permitted by the Irish Act of the 13th & 14th of George III., 
the Irish Roman Catholic swears to maintain the succession of the Crown, not 
in the heirs of the body of the Princess Sophia, being Protestants, but in his 
Majesty’s Royal Family — and not in that family, being Protestants. If this 
oath was the oath regulating the conduct of the Irish Roman Catholic, its 
effects would be to be estimated, if there should be in that family, upon the 
demise of the Crown, an individual not Protestant It at least demonstrates 
how carefully the effect of every word in a prescribed oath should be con- 
sidered. 

“ After the English Act for the relief of the Roman Catholics passed in 1791 , 
— in 1793 that Act passed in Ireland, from which a Noble Alarqnis last night 
read the oath which it prescribes. That Noble Lord observed that, after 
renouncing and repudiating certain principles and supposed articles of faith, 
and disavowing any intention to subvert the present Church Establishment, 
for the purpose of a Roman Catholic Establishment in its stead, the concluding 
part of the oath was thus expressed: — ‘ I do solemnly swear, that I wiU not 
‘ exercise any privilege, to which I am or may become entitled, to dishirb or 
‘ weaken the Protestant religion and Protestant government in this kingdom.’ 
Lord Eldon said he had in his hand a print of that Act of Parliament : he had 
also looked into the printed statute book, and he foimd that the words were 
not weaken on disturb, but weaken and disturb ; and it was observeable that 
the print of the statute, which he held in his hand, was peculiarly calculated 
to draw attention to this distinction, — the conjunctive and being printed in 
large characters, and made the subject of the following comment The printer 
appears to be Mr. Coglan. The Irish Roman Catholic will probably have no 
difficulty in finding in the commentator a member of his own Church. 

“ The comment is thus expressed : — 

‘ AU are here agreed that, to violate the above clause, it is necessary to dis- 
‘ tiirb AND weaken not only the Protestant religion, but likewise the Protestant 
‘ government They are connected evidently by the conjunctive and, without 
‘ any comma after religion. Both must be disturbed and weakened, not in any 
‘ manner, but, precisely by the exercise of the pri'vileges now granted. In 
‘ other respects, we are in our former situation, as to preaching, teaching, writing, 

‘ ^c. Weaken after disturb appears rather an expletive than a word conveying 
‘ a distinct meaning, for it is implied in disturb ; as whoever intends to disturb, 

‘ d fortiori intends to weaken. Hence, the expression is generally understood, 

‘ and so it has been explained by every one consulted on it, to weaken by dis- 
‘ turbancc. Indeed, if or was between the word disturb and the word weaken, 
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* tM H irts propowd to be, the -wmld be diuiged ind 

* mlicbla.* 

** Sonlj tbii Kirt at rewotuag iqiae the I* ™! of iq oath h to 

ue grot cutkn vben -re art jreaenbmg in vb&t tenat ire *Ji«n re quir e 
of ee en i U y to be taken.” 

Tbe obeerrctkme -which £iUcrw, *t tst «• p. S9, relate to the p hna ecfagy e/ 
tbe'puikailcr oath to be rrupnxd bf the In Stoamloii, Lord TJAw pnv 
ceeded: — 

‘''WhbodtadTtrtiiig more, ti jet, to what b or b not to betbeetaleof eeeb- 
■betlcil penoni profualng the Bomci nUgloD, tmder wb*t mtj be 

eaLed the eeoond pert of thk BQI — orlgiBeSj Kaother, or eecond BIQ — bow 
-wtnld a Soman Catbolio elergjtnan deni wUh neh a cnae aa the foOcnrhig t 

** Two peraooB intenmrrj, b»tng hi • atate ot conaengnhiltj, aDch at doea not 
prerent a mamage between them being Talld according to oar law — a eon* 
angntnitj which la old, bowerer, to tom what b an bi^e£aM»tni dkuum. 
Shoold a Roman CcthoUe eeeleaksde l«e1 it to be hb dotj to refttae the acta* 
ment to the pcrtlea, tmlca dmj Totmitarllj aeparate, it w to be a up poaed that 
he -wtnld act Moording to that dotj S faaa been nndentood aneh wnald 
be hb datj t he dbohargea that dctji and, bj the exeiebe of h, indoeea the 
-woman to aeperate heraelf from the penon, aceording to oor bw, her hasband. 
The hubaad, on the oaatnrj, thinka proper to ase for a natitntlm ot eo^JegBl 
right!, and compeb the wlfo to reiznik If ancb e caa a thb eoeld happen, 
so reaeonin^ so emsrtrj, so d ia tloetb p b e l etta what b tnapon) and what 
b ecelitabartoal, between wbat b ehrfl and vbat b apinttal, eoold bad e Le- 
galsttire or e State to t±te eodonoee of h, or estltle an eecleebatb to ebim the 
eharecter of a good aoi^^eet, or to aaaert that he waa doing aothini:, vhkh 
flnted or interfered with aflegbiwe, elrO duty, and obedience, when be wa 
naing apbitael meana in potting amoder thoee, wbo, icecrding to the bv of hb 
oormtrj, were joined together " 

Lord Qdon naxt reriewed the IcgUeticD ^ thb e min t i j for tbe excloikai 
of Poperj, throogh ha Img aeriea, from the Act of Dailbnnltj to the Acta 
of ITawn j “ Troe h U,* added he, “that ParibEoenl cannot be ateolatWy 
bocmd bj each ao enactment for eS g eoeraXi oca t — hot, wlien it b dbcaadng 
whether aoch bwa aa theae are to be cooaidered aa / kMirmimi al «arf f»wah#4 
aa TTMUng the atate and the raligioo of the eoantjy fan d a m i imt allj and aaeo* 
tbllj Proteatant, and the kingdom Itaelf a Pi ot e at a ot kh^dom, no man can 
deny they are — aa far aa in the natora of bwa they can be, anohenhict 
L t that they are not to be altarcd wlthoot oogrnt neec«hy deeriy ihowo » 
ani^ that it b iuuuubent open thoae. who pr o pcae the duagea dow awdkatrd, 
to make oat the neeeaalty of ao ratieh aheratioD in tbe nature of ' an catat4bh 

* ewnt, expready formed hi order that oor religion, bwa, and Ubertka, vhbk 

* had been anbrerted, might aerer again be in danger of bdag nbrerted.* ” 

“ wm nb Majeaty a mljecU, prafeaaing the Roman CalhoUo reGgi*, *“4 ^ 
thb Sni puoea, eommaoed to both Ilooaea of ParlbsKsd to cooeelt cooeeroiag 
the aflalra of the Cbarah, and therefore Jetnisg in Acta rebtlre to tbe dbci- 
pUne, worthlp, and goromment of the ft otcatant Chnrch, coeacot that ib< 
abmbcr fof the*# Uooaea aball ao legUlate aa to the Uka cednJ 
f»tL— 1 mattera afTcctlng tbe Roman CatboKe body 

« If the ftatmea of 17*1 and nw did not aolBcJmUy rcllere the Roman Ca* 
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jvrKin' profc'Mnp tlii'; rolipion fh^uM ^it in nri'JiT <r<f i];r nf rVr'.h- 

nicnt- 

*' Tlii< cxciii-^inn fro:n the Prince of Omrice •^hjTi. t.< th-- 

mil of Riphl^ fl.Mics the fnel. he r.'Mrr^'ifl li!'- Itttf-r' to tin- IxtiU 
Spiritnal nn'l Tenipoml hritip Pro!''\!itr,lr. Thi' rxcln'-l'-n Kin." 
f.nnctiont-d in the ^eveml nct« wliich tlnrjn;: hi^ rcim, ‘»h;rh cnnnnittf \ 

to the hnn'lv of Prote'tnnt«. or contini)e<l in the htind*; of Pro;, .'iU o;T:c.*< 

connect*''^ ■'vitli the povcmiiient of hi*; ' Pri-tf>!tir.i ) If tin* 

nicnt of tliis laiipdoni i*! fnndainent.nlly .md e‘'rnti.nlly ProteMatit. — rn l Pro- 
te'f.int it i*: fundainent.ally nnd c-^cnti.ally, — i-. it not, in jn»*. n .'.T-niny. tnr.ttfr 
of much consequence, ^^llclhI‘^ the ii.assinp of this Jli!! vo-.dij or i e; 

iiilrodnre wany Homan fatholics into the Hou'e of ("einiini'ni : hot it i' ditli* 
cult to assent to icliat has heen rtnted repeatedh- in a*‘' liion, that tlic initnK r 
inirmlnced sroiild he too rniall danceromly to jnllnence the d>-r;‘jii;:s of tl.-.r 
House. ^VI^at h.as Ivcen the i-ncct of yiviny to the Rninan (‘.atholic in Ir. - 
land the elective franchiser It has <ijvenit* d, .as I,s)rd flare foretold in hi* 
nhl(>, projihelic, nnd constitutional speech. It may i>er)iaps ]».. ri .a* 'n.a’ ly 
nsserttHl, that thonyh as yet lUminn fiathnlic reprcs' nt.ativf s h.as,- ijf.t K-. n n* 
to P.arliainenl. Mich h.as heen the influence of Homan Cath'.’je < hs-tor», tint 
to that verv' .■\cl, svhich pave fljeni tlie elective fr.anchisi'. jt is onjj-.p tl.ni tJo' 
Hill tu)"' under discussion ha.s passed the Hoii'c of t.'oinmon'. He mint h.vir 
heen a very inattentive ohserver of what pass(.s in P.arliament, vim Ins r.s't 
remarhed that a miall hand or hunt of individuals, ariinp top. tlv r ni^ .n 
s\‘.t<'ni, constantly actinp topether, nnd vateliinp for opportiiniti. s and nio- 
inents favonr.ahle to tlmir viovs and projects, may nchii v.* pn.ni and imp.nnr:! 

chnnpes. 
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prorlded cnlj tliej tlTtiln from ftdriiisg the Crow e it to bmeflce* cod o&ei 
in the Protectant Church, cod that Bomm Cctbolkc miy nfblj be 
into both Hoocea of PcrUament 

" With recpect to Priry Conne&kn, U M«mc ctringo tht_ tf thdr datkc ere 
to be chen^ed, if they ere to be restraised by thb Act from adriaizz; is the 
matten ipeeiilly menthmed, it K«d not oceumd to alter, by tbe 

Priry Cotmoillor'i octh, when adminictered to a Bomui CMt>i nlu»_ It auy be 
Mid that the law which required the oath, will quality the oath f bet it b a 
IHtie dlfflcnlt to admit the conalcteEEuy of mj fobmittin; to a law to-dc^, re- 
qniring me to withhold adrice on tome matten, and to tike an octh t o - moirew 
that I win faithfolly gire my opinion in aS matten mored and debated- Ii 
the matter of odhs it la cnrely catiafiKtory and ntrf—rj to p a erent the rweti- 
ing in termi, which are b apparent coctndlctioD, according to thdr obricna 
meanhig^ to what la really intended to be aworn. 

** The Rotnaa CcthoUo Priry ComtcfllOT la not to edriae tlte Crown In the 
diapocal cf any benedoe or oSloe in tbe Protectant Cbmehi bat in bow many 
matten of ml^ty Import to the weUhre of the commimity la he left at Qberty 
to adrlM~.-and bow many rccpcct l ng rren tlw weUhre cf that rery ChcrchF 
and of moeh more eoaceqaence to ita welfrn ib«n the diapoMl of a CJtnrch 
prefement ? 

** It hu been cald, and meet recaonably. that if yoa admit Roman Qrthrfla 
into Parhamnt, joti oogfat not to neJode from the Pr i ry Oocmdlr U 
yon admit them into the great Cooneil of the tb*! ytpQ eassot wvD 

fielniie them from mowg the osmber of thoce who are to aet b inbriff' 
eocnePa. 

* In treth, thia argoment, whioh polnti oct the extent to which yon mist go> 
if you admit Eoman Cctholka Into rarhamemt in a eo imtr y, whoce Oorerw- 
mant and Clraxeb are naaimriilfj ctal fimdameotally Proteatasl, friniabea rrry 
weighty resaocta why yon cbonld not admit them into Pefiamrot. 

“It baa been urged tht the repeal of the lawi vhieh jrobihit Roman Cathofle* 
from fitting In either Hooae of Parflonenl, would, in fret, make little ehogt 
in the compocitkci of ParUciDent — that it would not introduce more than six 
or acTcn Peeri into the Hooae of Lorda, and my frw CouimoDcra into tbe 
other Boom of Parliament And It baa alao been urged that after gWng the 
eiectlTe franehlae to the Roman CathoUca In Ireland, you are, abnoat of aecea* 
■ity, required to render them capebic alao of ahtiag in PaHiaiDent 

** With reapect to tbe fiooae of X<orda, that rraeiiing haa been enfccced by 
the fret Rotnan Catbollo Peera did ait in tfat Ilouae nntfl the 00th of 
Chariea TL, and that being rery frw in menhar. If they diotild now ait in that 
Hooae, It cannot be rery objecUonabte i and their pretroriooi to tU there hare 
been ftrooglj recoo u nanded in obcerratksa, nnqnectloBably meet Joft, apoi 
tbe ezceOcDcc of the ehonetera of the taodern Boman Cathoftt Peen- Ri a 
qoeatkiQ of thia notare, the merita, bowerer great, of pnrtiealir InJi- 

rldaila, must be toM out of coctalderaUcm— it must be decided npA geaenl 
prineij^ea. If Roman CathoUca are on®l adriaen of a Pnteatut Kins— i* 
a Proteataot in the ITonse of Commoca-J^ofit there to coantd tbe KioS 
with r w pect to the wonhJp, dladpUne, and gorentmect of a Proteatani Erts* 
bUshed Charch, they cannot be fit adriaen to gire etumael tooetio# 
matten b tha other Hooae of tha P rotestaa t ParCameat. Prerlooa to tha 
Rorolation U was. If not from actoal danger, opoo princlpla detmalaed, that 
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tsswer •wtloli hts been girm to thoae who lare otfjeeted to thk preTWoi rf 
the Bin hM been, that nobody eoold cone ei re that Roman Twld 

•ctnaHy be appointed to th* Jaintal ceaU fa Weatmiiiater TTiTL To enact by 
law that ytn may do what U, fa ihet, nwrer mteoded to be doet not aeem 
to be T«ry wfae or oondBatory legaUdoa. Soppoae h and Weet- 

□ibiater.HaII crowded with Roman (^tholfajod^ aid commlaioa of reriew 
of the nectencte of the Eceleafaidcal Coorta to i«oe, to what of ma an 
they to headdrened fa the place of thoae teaponl FroteatantJadge%who now 
form ao cj a enrt al a part of the eonrta conadtnted by each »vTnn Wt/wu ; 

*• If Homan CathoTica are not to be Jodgea, It la hH tHat ytn ooght to allow 
them to hare ailk gowra j that no poUey can Justify yonr proHUtkau agihiat 
their being dlatlngnijbed by profhadooal tank of ihia kind. Certainly, aa tbe 
law atamda, they cannot be appoi n ted kfag^ cocnael, but there b so btw to 
prersit their hating tbe aame rank bectcrwed fa patmti of precedence— neh 
a patentee haa no ofllee, and takea no oath. Mr. Ponaonhy's BUI did not aSVrt 
thcdr dtcatioD beeanse they not the dtsadon of oflysf. 

** Itappeara then, from what panedat the Rerofancft, that car an ce aton were 
aatbfled that poCtleBl power fa any depurtmoit of tha Slate fa the faaadi of 
Paputi, wna faoonabtent with the mafatecanee of a Proteatant EetahOahment 

* Upon the prlneipla that, m a Pr ot ea tant kfagdom political power iboaJd be 
planed fa Proteatant hands, the aactlement then made, waa mad& Upco fhb 
prfaelple, the aettlement then made, haa been ccnlnioed fnan gtseratbe to 
geuratloD, — and the wbdom of the pnndple b fa haelf rnAdad to aercvxt 
for the adoptfan and nainteoaace of that eettkisesi withoot refhe nc e te the 
dreckd of Popbh plota, or apprehenaltma about Popoah prettaidenL 

“ Whh mpect to the rep^ of the fawa rdedre to the drclantloe agafaft 
tranaohatantiation, the Houae may be referred to what haa been be f ore stated, 
and to ita dedikm npcD a einLlIar pfcjeot fa a farmer aeadoci. Thbbialdto 
relate ecdely to u tat ter a of epicltnal and renglooa belfa^ not fatcrfaring vith 
allegiance or elrll doty The ot^eet of H, howerer, wia to aacertain effecrtilJy 
what peraona did hold, or were thongbt to bc^ oplnlcaa inlerfenng whh aBc- 
gkaee ^ a y perl y nndentood. Thb prorlaloa wu meet fadnstnouly preaemd 
at and ilnee the Herolntlaa as a moat eeecntfal proriiJoai of law i aot ooly the 
snbjeeti, whether memharv of the drareh of Knglaivi, Puteftnil Dbecntcrt, 
or Qaakm were required, bat tbe Sorerelgn waa required to make thb dccU* 
ratioe — the Borerelgn to make It fa the moet aolemn manner, upoo tbe Oort 
•olecm oceadon ) — from era to boor, from reign to reign, the deebra- 
lion haa been cootfased to be req uir e d . — And tbe pr eacnl King, up* hb fir** 
enfrance into thb Hooee aa King, aoletinily, on the throne, thb dedorodcn. 
From all hb raceemora, from Done of hb aobjecta, it teem to be the parp*** ^ 
thb Bin hereafter to require It 

“ Let na now adrert to the other porta of thb Din — thb BUI of ecocHiatwi. 

which, profeaaing to unite and kidt together tbe hearts of mO lib llajedy'* 

fuliecti, baa mifortnnalely aet them all together by tbe eBra,to use a mba^ 
phruK. It baa, bowerer, been said that yom are to legltblo j e^ion, lotkflcd 
or dbaatbfled, are to take tbe meaanre. Be h ao — bot then. If aH are db 
aatbfled, do not baoh them by carUngthb a lUU of coodriatloa I — by trUfas 
them h b a DIU knmfag togelber all tbelr bearla In iaiereet, and low and 
charity one towards another, — do not remind them of ibe fact that a peraMi. 
percei n ue one ttm" ronafas after another with a cat of nine tails, and belag 
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hat will bo given has the wisdom of man yet devised ?) is it possible to believe 
that the Irish P oman Catholics will make this bill of concessions a resting point? 
Demand has followed from time to time upon demand, and demand will follow 
from time to time upon demand, till nothing ntorc can be asked ; for, till toleration 
of the Roman Catholics in Ireland gives way to Roman Catholic cslablishmcnf, 
and Protestant establishment shall be succeeded by such a portion of toleration of 
Protestants as the Roman Catholics may be disposed to allow them, it cannot be 
rationally expected that the Roman Catholics there will cease their struggles to 
supplant the Protestant Church, if they did not disturb the settlement of property. 
In fact, the more sincere the Roman Catholics arc in their religious belief the 
more strongly must they he impelled to weaken the Protestant Church, The 
fears of those considenible men, who opposed the grant of the elective franchise 
in Ireland, wore thought to be chimerical ; but do they now appear to have 
been chimerical ? 

“ If this bill should pass, the next demand will be to repeal all the securities 
which if enacts. 


“ And inde(.><l rumour has told us that there have not been wanting those, who 
have thought it expodiont, on the part of the Roman Catholics, to let the bill 
pass, fuch ns it is. notwithstanding all their ohjcctions to it, tlierchy esta- 
blishing the conces'.ions, and trusting confidently to the repeal, in another 
session, of the securities. 

“ It is said this bill, jf passed, would be a bill of peace and conciliation. Is 
there not .abundant reason to lielicve that it would in tnitli introduce confusion, 
and domestic discord, and eternal siniggle for power ? 

“ "Wc know what has been the elfecl of our present Establisbmenl for many 
generations. 

“ ^^^l3t will be the effect of the proposed changes, can at best be but matter 
of nnccrlain spcciil.ation and conjectnre. 

** The I.onls and Commons were assembled at AVestrainster, by the Prince of 
Orange, ‘ in onler to such au estahlishmcnf, that onr religion, laws, and liber- 
‘ tics might not again he in danger of being subverted. Is it possible to 
maintain that by such a total change of wliat was then established as is now 
meditated, they may no: aeain he in danger of being subverted ? 

Let us not disturb the happiness of the great mass of Protestants. Let us 
not mistake the present peaceable demeanour of the Protestant part of the 
communilv, prodneed bv tlic influence of the confidence *with "which they ope 
Parliament will not finally adopt them, for their assent to these measures, or an 


indifference about them, . i. ^ 

“ The limes, it is said, are changed, and the Catholics, it is said, are chang : 
be it so; but such cliangc docs not affect the soundness of the pnncjles, n^n 
^hich this kingdom ha<= cstablLd.ed itself ns a ‘Protestant 
the powers of The State in Protestant Iiands, and with a Protect Church 
establbhincnt, .and ‘'’^cn^tion, -- toleratio^from^ ^ 
utmost extent the public welfare wiU admi , 

who dissent from it. chanced some of its tenets. 

“It may be that the Church o CathoUc defenders deny it. 

Its Protestant advocates tell us so, i re-estahlished the 

“ Bm .,0 led not .0 do.b. .ha. .he 
order of the Jesuits, — that the Inquisition was 
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to tk# Botma C« th ol k r» poihiial pov«r, thit joo mak« no prorWaj fbr tb* 
P««a k le co-«iiiteMe of tb« Protettturt dnrch, tnd Tlai b termed tl* 
Botnu i CathoU© Ciurdi in the United EJngdom, hot leer* to JmtU 
•geimt eneh other u they mxj. 

•Look It the BUbof 1791 mi 1793 1 — eec the proi bk aa therein n to tka 
extrem of the Bomxn CetboUe r«ngion | moog othen, rreo w to the tom 
tad ■tnctnre of thdr plua of iror«hip» to pnHrre the predaminsaey of tl» 
Church ot FjijinisH 

• Hu h been cerreidered vhrther snj prorliSone vin he ia tore *tor 

thb lev paaeee? Or, an ve to htTO a Bconan pMttwslu calhednl Tyiag in 
magniScenee vith ocr Protestant cathedra] to the ezerdn of the 
Catholic reDgioD by ita Ajchbkbopa, its Bexna, and Ghaptenf It it meat 
there than be thb pahlk display of a CaihoUe Cbcreh f 

** A mode of vonh^ vhen aet op m oppodtloQ to the venhip, aad 

vheiL aHoved to be ezerdied in peoee, v« hare bees told, ‘ ahoeld be ezer- 
* eked vith deceney, gratitode, and brnnlUty * 

“ It b Tmneeestaiy to tronhle the Hotae nroch n to the cBaetment* relatiTe 
to the eommhsiaafia to be appointed in F-pj i^t?vt and IralaBd aceordiag to this 
bOL 

** Then hat been abazkdaat reaaoc to know, the Roman Cuthohe Qcrgy 
of Inland vBl not accept, w a boon, those csmetmenta t — that they vIQ act 
aobmlt to that Isterposhlaa of a erte, by ProtestcBt aathority, vUeh b 
eoaeeded by other Catbofiei to texaporaJ a tH eirigo a . Thb b not tbs fint 
time in vhi^ thb tort of eowQlaUott ha been attoapted, aod ia rabi, and 
probably some la tlie Hooee knov vhat hat poased la Ireland apoa thb tah* 
Jeet hi the e cmrte of the lotf week. 

• As to that port of the BUI, vbieh rdatta to bells, dbpensatiact, and esher 

inttnimaita from the See of Rome, hi a eo unlr y is vhicb the exrrrbe of a 
dltpeoalag pover cost a Kiag hb erovn, BID acsoe hutsseet 

to do vhat looks u if b aatborbed mie ammbakmen, in othen <mc rem- 

and ooe an eeelesiastkal eemmiakaier jeofeoiag the Bccaan 
Catholic reBgioa, to dbpeiiM vith the lava recehing toch tnftnniwtt 

fr om Boent. Hov coold it be expected, that the RrenaB Caiho fl c Clergy 
voold the inipection of tbeu InctramCDts t 

“ TVe hara beard th«t the prese n t Pope ha himself declared that, oebber b 
any lata c om sa vith a P rotes ta nt or Bomaa CslhoHo pover va the eedesi* 
astieal pover so sa Lser r i ect to the lay aothoebiea, a to allov the reserves or 
iasmnaieats to be snfamitted to iK^m- 

** It veil behores the L^glslatare to paeae before b vill gtre a legal oortioo 
of any kind to fbnigB tat a c omw vith Bonoe — if roch an the aeoUmctitt cf 
the Bosnsa CathoOe Qergy end the Pope 

“ TVbhosrt meaaiag to Unpote, and diasroving the latentiooto bajuilc to ti* 
TtrtTwn Catholica of thb day same of the tenets, vhich eoine la (bmer times 
vere said to entertain, their oplnloos and tboa of their Cbmret art yet nch, 
a make fa aeem to be altogether iseonsbtmt U a Oo»ei unseat, settled ai 
saaectiaDy Protestant, vflh a Protestant established Cboreb, to grant them poD- 
ticml pover _ ^ 

*• The Choreh of Enjlsad aad Ireland areaov ooe malted ProteftsatCharem. 
■UTjaJmdaBXrrsth* ooe mast endanger the other If the ccncesskms froposed 
to be gtSDled by thb bfll are graoted, aod vfahoot sectmtles (and vbsl sectuftks 
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r*r 'tifr 

I'.AArn.A' OF I.01!l) CHAXCFI.I.OU HI, HON, 

F'iS tt)' UII.MA’A ‘"'<11 <*r M'AV<;\‘>TM>ON-TAST. 

'! VN, 


Wll.J.t \M st'OTT. or NPAvr \STl.r,-ON'.TVNr. HO.^STM.\^^ itn.i of 

Hi . A'l- v i f yt • .’/'•‘■I', )*< ■' vr.-'". If-ni io ih'* jnr of oiir 

1/ T I k'aT : 1 '• I'.i^rTlr 1 >!’i\ n. IT.'so, r.nt-j-llA NoMc, nntl 

Pt r- ir. 

3. S'’!, I v.'. ITn) ; lif i!i> '1 yump, 1v foro lii*: 

f.TiIici'n *^'1'%! Aiir’i'-''. 1*’. IT-to. 

n. .'-“.i- .Vr ”, ' Aor. 17. I7r.,’ : Oir unrii''l, M.*!)' !*■'. IT.'", 

Will ('-Til:' ,•!' of Ai. n .--■•Tli-.f.'j.'JA !■.•, nO’l )>\ Ililll Imil 

I. /•I'-ff.’r <'f )■ -..l-ir:! Nio. I'.'. 1 7 T . 'Ill' 'lit (I \ initij.', Mr.rrh 0. 

17'..*.. 

II. .J> ('r.:'- I’j- •' !• r:i |> 17'.’.' 'lu- imrrii I, ". 177?, 

Ji.'.ti ('hr';. 111 . • '1 1 n;. r, I*-' j.. fiif;. ri'.ir !* Sir .Inhit (‘hrii'Iilm* 
'I'or: 1 r, 1.: ..'.‘h!. '1 IVli. 111. i.f N..'; 'r^in', niul of 

(Jfi -iJ <''.(!(. .'i, l.uic ilti'litr.', ; nil h\ lihu hi't i'MO', 

1. .1.".^ '/*! -1 r«- .• »!,i. il;. ,1 nil iiif.n)(, nii'l o .;*■ liurii '1 * );•!. 11, ITFO. 
Aiu.i'. l.'i'ly 'rnr.ii r. <lin\ Nn'.. 11. I'-l.'-, .ai-imI .'o ji-nr'. Sir .lolm 
('liricltlit.. 'I'liri.i r <15.^1 O. t, 7. I'-l:!. 

III. 1^1 Cicii ihrivf.i'i, l.i<rn .Inn. I7.'i‘( : rlio <lii-il nil inf.int, 

.1.111. !'•. 

IV. C'fiit n, 1> irii IVlt. 17. 1700 ; <he tlinl yoiiiip, M.iroli 10. 
ITC.'.h 

V. WtUSon Cronlifiyfiin, lioni .Iniii' 17. 1701 : luMlicil younp, l)cr. 2S. 
17011. 

' AniK*. Mr.'. Cmmlinpioii, tlkil .Ian. 1. ITOl. M’illiuin Cr.oiilinplon ilied 
May 1','. IMO. 

III. hnli(Uii Scott : rlic dird an infant, .and was Imriod .Inn. -1. 17.11. 
I'alK'lla, Mr.'. Scott, vaslmrlcd .Inn. M. 17HI. M’illiam Scott inarricd se- 
condly, Anp. IS. 17dO, .lane, daupliti.r of Henry Atkinson, F.sq., of New- 
caMle-on-Tyne, nnd Ity lier had i'-'-uc, 

I. Mnnjnrct Scott, haptized Anp. .1. IT.ll : she died unmarried, nnd was 
‘ huried March 11. 1700. 

II. Jane Scott, baptized Sept, 28. 17-12 : she died young, nnd was buried 
I Aug. 19. 17‘17. 

; III. Elirabeth Scntl: she died nn infant, nnd was buried Nov. 10. lld-l. 

IV. AYILLIA^I SCOTT, {aflcncanlx Sir Witllnm Scott, hniijhtcd Sept.S. 
1788 ; and created LORD STOAVELL Jnl;/ 17. 1821 ; ahn JUDGE OF 
THE HIGH COURT OF ADAllRALTY OF ENGLAND from 
Oct. 20. 1798 to Feb. 22. 1828,) bom Oct. 17. 1745, the anniYcrsarics of 

* VOL. HI. L L 
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balb a^iiast Protatmt Sodetia dbtribaHng tlte BeT}ptorei,.--w« bsre liard 
of tringptkm tap atlng Blihojii in B«yglain. 

“ We hear of the wtt’Mhhnwnf of Slooyluirit,— ir* hear of Jeiuiti tberr, 
thoQgh ve are told the Pope doea not cooerat to thdr eatahlhhmoit In coon, 
trie* vhkh are sot irlUing to reeetre Unnt and ire might t>h -when ^ 
person at the head of the fitouyhorst acrr tod fir rhat per* 

poae he ia irhen he ia nld to bef 

** We hare been told that in Irdasd, whm the Roman hlmrehy 

eritta, they hare their tTiioda and Utdr coaiaiatorU comti t and they are 
mia'repnaented, if they do not w thdr aeomnanSeatioQa, and tbdr rdWali 
to giro the Saerament fbr parpooei wUdi It -wtiold he to coeaider ai 

of a poreiy aplrltna l satore, or to reeondle to the lav of the land.* 

After qnoting Jodge BlaekatiBie and Lord Oan, he cited firom a i p eeeh of 
Lord Hardvkke a paamge, eooeladlBg vllh theae vordar — 

“ * Eren ahatraoted from religtooa eoiMidentiaca, the JVeMknt/ rtGfim ee^ 

* to bo hdd tt t)m hfffmt i n v tr m t u, at At anti barrie^ ^ cmr ea^ muhtchaa. 

* RrtrtWixriffiJ uaujpaXi og eeUom faOa to exkl in etril fynnsy. The pnaest 

* happy aettlement of the Crcnrs b. In tmh, and not b seine only, the Pro* 

' tealast a mie ewloD i — and the brkdaUe pneemtkni of that viM and flm- 

* damental lav, made abee the Rero l ndoo, vhereby erery Papbt b ahaofaitely 
' eiflloded from Inhantb^ tha Ortrvn, viD be a aoild aectrrity to oor poatcrity 

* agdnat all vho ahiH vateh ftr the detfruotion of Air Hbertka.' 

“ If the erlei of * bar, bear.* tsean to btiame that KoUe Lecde vho are 
sear, deem thb u Lord HaidvieheV deelantkm of ojdnkci, tbt the heppy 
■attlenient of the Crova, ecaudeted oady b the exebding a Pipbt from 
throne, •"d b no depeoded epon the Crtmi'a bebg romnaded vith 

Protectant end tht that cxxiialon akoe, though the Crovn aheold 

he aarnnnded b aQ depertmenta of oAe«* vilh B/awm CethoCe adrbcri 
(enemlea to «h«t IV o tema it reOfua, vhkh b here aeld to he be nreat bamer 
tjf cntr dvH eeutiatMi) vonld be a solid ■eemity for oor Ubertba, they bs' 
pDte to bhn a vast of Jodgmest, and cootTSdietlcma b vfaat be declare*, 
altogether beosibtcst vhh hU great eharaeter. lUay the porterity of thorn 
FoWa Lorda find, b the preeerrttkm of oor prwert bva, b thoee vbe and 
fimdameatal Uv*, vhleh ret pit re the *11111110, the OoTen u nent, and the Cborch, 
to be nnalteraUy and for ercr Proteetaat, that aolid le cmlly for Ibdr Ilbertiea, 
vhkh they can nerar find b erolodiag a fbpbx from the throne, hot asT' 
nmndbg a Proteftaot Kbg vith Popbh adTboral" 
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u t ^ i 

! 1 i' I'rancc.c-Mnrpnrot, Mrs. Forster, died April 10, 1838. 

1 j .Tosepli Forster, Esq. died April 7. 1821. 

I : II. Jane Scotty Imptircd Ocl. 2, 1777 ; she died young, nnd -was 
; H buried March 11. 1780. 

j Henry Scott died Dec. 8. 1799, aged 31 years : Jlarj', I\Irs. Scott, 
ij died June 3. 182.'>. 

jj VH. Jane 3mtt, (the second Jane Scott of the same parents,') baptized 
|i May 22. 17.'i0 : she died 3‘onng, nnd was buried Aug. 2. 1751. 

I ^ III. JOIIX ^Q,0'VT,(<iffcrtcardt Sir John Scott, hnighted June 27. 1788 j 
i' and created Ijord JJdan Jidg 18. 1799, and EAllL OF ELDOM and 
( ^'isxxntnt J^ticomiie .lull/ 7. \$2l ; c/'u LOUD HIGH CHANCELLOR 
I; OF GUEAT IIUITAIN front April M. 1801 to Feb. 7. 180C, and 

■ 1 from April 1. 1807 to April 30. 1827,) bom June 4. 1751 : he married, 

] Nov, 19. 1772, at Blnekshiels, North Britain, (nnd the marriage %vas 
j again solemnized. J.an. 19. 1773, .at the church of St. Nicholas, Nev,'- 
jj castlc-on-l'yno.)'l^lizabcth, eldest daughter of Aubone Surtees, Esq., of 
1 Nc\vcastle-on-T\'ne. nnd by her had issue, 

1| i 1. .Tohtt Scott, bom March 8. 1774 ; he married, Aug. 22, 1801, 
ji j Henriottn-r.liz.abeth, daughter of Sir Alntthev-M'hitc Ridlc}', 
j| j Baronet, of Blagdon. Nortluunberl.and, nnd by her had issue, 
j; } !• John Scott, (who succeeded his grandfather ns second Earl 

i I f of I Jdon, Jan. 13. 1838,) bom) Dec. 10. 1805; he married, 

I ^ Oct. 1. 1S31, Louisa, daughter of Clinrles Dttneombe, Ixtrd 

! . Feversham, and by her h-as had issue, 

j . 1 ' I, A sort, stilLborn, Aug. 10. 1832. 

I I j >11. Charlotte-Elizabcth Scott, bom Aug. 20. 1834, 

I j ; HI. Augusta-Hcnrietta Scott, born Alay 13. 1830. 

j ' IV. Katharine-Fmnccs Scott, bom Dec. 15. 1837. 

I 1 I' V.. A son, still-born, Jan. 24, 1840. 

! '! 1 VI. Gertrude-Louisa Scott, born Alny 0, 1841. 

I I VII, Sclina-Jnne Scott, bora AInrch 22. 1843. 

John Scott, (the son of Lord Chancellor Eldon,) died Deo. 24. 
1805, aged 31 years. Hcnrietta-Elizabeth, Mrs. Scott, married 
1 I secondly, Julj' 0. 1811, Jamcs-Villiam Farrer, Esq., of Inglcbo- 
rough, Yorkshire. 

I II. Elizabeth Scott, bora Nov. 1. 1783 : she married, Nov. 27. 1817, 
j Georgc-Stnnley Uepton Esq., and by him has bad issue, 

li I. Gcorge-Willinm-John Repton, born Dec. 20. 1818. 

III. Fdward-William Scott, born Sept. 23. 1791 : he died an infant, 
April 20. 1792. 

IV. lIcnry-John Scott, born Aug. 11. 1793 : he died an infant. 
Sept. 2. 1793. 

V. TVilliatn-Haay-John Scott, bora Feb. 25. 1795 : he died unmar- 
ried, July G. 1832, aged 37 years. 

VL Franccs-Jane Scott, bora June 15, 1798 : she married, April 6. 
1820, the Rev. Edward Bankes, Rector of Corfe-Castle, Dorset, 
and by him had issue, 

I. A .wn, bom on or about Aug. 12. 1823, who died on the day 
of his birth. 


* 
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•whleh blrthdij, lio»oier, were, in oottfeqoeice of the chtn^e of 
rtyle in 17as, eelelreted by Lord StoweU bbiwTf on the Mth of 
tober he mamed ftmly, Apta 7 1781, Annt-BIeri*, 
oo-heir of John Bagtall, Beq, of Eci^ Conrt, Berfahh^ 

end by herdied iKoe, 

L Marjf-Ajau Seottf'bon JtiL A 1768 j the married flntly, Blareh 18. 
1609, Thocoflt Towntend, Eaq., of Hoclngton, ^arwiebbire, irbo 
died April Jt 1810 t the married teeoodly, Jnly W 1823, Henry 
Addington, Ylacoont Stdatoolh, widower of HmlfMaiy, dnghter 
and co-heir of Leonard Hammood, Eaqoire. Muy-Aimt, Vii- 
eocnleaa BldmoiEth, died wUhool lame, April 3A 1642, a^ 29 
yean Henry Addington, YiaDonat Eadmonth, who wu bon 
May 80. 1797, died Feb. lA 1844, aged 89 year*. 

XL TFiOtoai Seatt, bom May lA 1787 > be died an inftot, April 18. 
1788, 

UL WSHam SaUt, (tk* atamd WiUmn qf 0>6 trAt paTtatt,) 
born Blareh fiA 1764 i he died anmarried. Hot. SO. 1839, aged 41 
yean. 

I IV Frtateti Smtt, (petx talar TLSGoji Scotty bora Blaich SA 

I 17641 tbe died an inibnt, Oct lA 1794. 

Amti-Mana, Lady Soott, died Bept. A 1800, aged 94 jtat. Sr ^Vil- 
Uam Seoa married aeoandly, April 10. 181 A Looita-CatbcriiMi, dnghtrr 
and eo-faeir of Admiral Rcebard Eowo, Eerl Howe, IL 0« and wider 
of Joha-Denia Browne, Marqaeat cf SUgo : the died Aag. Si. 1817 
TTBUam Soott, Lord StoweQ, died Jan. SA 1634, aged 90 jtan. 
y Hordara Sct/lU (bna nckr ^ TFilZaai tSae<4 Acrd SkittB,) leva 
OcL 17 1749 the died onmamed, May A 18S3, aged 77 ynra 
YL naaj SnU, baptized Hor. A 1748 i be married, June 17 1773, 
Mazy, dsogbter of Jcdin Cook, Be*}., of Togatoo and Haw Hall, Hffth- 
nmberiaDd, and by her had iaaoe, 

L Mary Scott, born Sept lA 1774 the mamed, Jnly A 17M, 
Joceph Fonter, Eaq., of Sratao-Bcni, Horthamheriand, and by bba 

haabadiaBDa, 

L Hemrj Porter, born April?. 1795 t be died unmarried, ^ 
18»A affed *8 year*. 

II. Joatpk'Fremea FmrtltT, bom 8ep4. 30.#1799i be jatrried. 

|( 31ay 16 1825, Jbnfe /ombert i aorfcDlrf wAdoot 

1818, aged 31 yearv Janie, lira. Foealer, married aeeoodly. 

P Dee. SA 1630, tb« Her Jtmea Maakty ^ ^ 

in. EOn Fortltr, boni April A 1798 1 abe died nnanrried, 
Dec 1 A 1841, aged 43 yean. 

j IV. MoTf^IlfaTieHm Poratrr, born Hot 1A 1799 i •be ^ 

\ joong, April 3A 1805 

V Jama-iTofy Fcrattr, bora Jan. 2A 1801 i aba died ywmg. 

June 10. 181A 

VL VTinfatm-John Foerter, bora Aug SA 1605 i be aaarTkA 
April ML 16M, rnureei-Margaret, only daosblcraod briref 

II [ Dr Hird, of Lceda, Tockabire, and by her bad Itfoc, 

M L Henry lUrd Forater, bora Jana 17. 1830, 

I 1 I IL Mary-Amw-SkJiMmUi FciTter, bora Arril lA IMS 
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n. Jotn-Seott B«nkec, bom Jtn. 1S1& 
in. France* Rnnke*. bom An^. 11 1837 
XV EldoD.fiiirtee* Btnle*, born Sept 17 18« 

I V Henry X3dati>Oeorg« Benket, bom July 2. IKHL 
laiy Fr*oe«-J*ne BcnVe* died Ang. fl. 1854, tftA 40 ytm. 
Tbe E«t Edvtrd IViokea tnurrled •eeoodly, Sept A 1899, Mda, 
. dtogbter of tbe Hon, nd Very Her Edw*rd Bioe, DJJ, Deen cf 
Gloweetet 

Eiabeth, Coimtea ofOiaa, ‘wbovy* bora Oct 23. 17M,died JioelS. 
1831, aged 76 yeca. John Scott, £*ri of (Lord Ooncellcr 

Eldon,) died Jen. 13. 1838, aged 88 yem. 

IX E&ttbeiX ScM, (Ae aemd Ehtaittk Sajtt ^ A* io*f paratU, det* 

tjf Join Scott, lard Ckcote^lat SJdcmy') bom Jaw 4. 1731 i ibe 
died m uifhnt, end in* beried Jnn* IL 173L 

X Jau Scott (A* tktrd Jom Scott pf Ae mu* pormb^) bepdxed llsy 
17 1783 : tbe merrled, Sept IL 1786, Tltooia* BordoB, £■}., cf Nnr 
cwtle-oD Tyne, (tfbemrdt fflr Hiocnat Bardon, knighted Mty 14. 
1818,) Eod by ban had i*RV, 

I L WUtuzm BvdtM, bora Jane 9 1787 i he died mrau fried, fai 
Febnjirry 1818, aged 95 yean- 

I n. Tiemoi Bvdm, bora Jane 15 1789 be XBxrrled, Aug. SA 1828, 
l| Anne Hlchtnftn i and died vlthoaS ime, Feb. lA 1839 tged 99 


11 7 «a«- 

Ii nL Rlchird Bardoa, (eftervarda lUebard BaTdoti*fi*sdeTm,) bora 
II klsrch 31 fOl be murled. FeK 7 111 A Dmbrtb, ody diogbler 
' I tod belr of Sir Jtmet Sendereon, Baronet QQ vbkh oecukiQ be 
I took tbe name and arm* of Sxndenon in adjUtloo to bit oirn, and 
I by her bai had hne, 

L lUchard BardaQ-Sooderaoii, bora Jone 37 1831 
n. Blixabeth Bardon-Sanderaoo, bom ^or 8A 1B3A 
TIL Mary Bltabetb Dordon-Sandenoo, bora April 9 1B3A 

IV John Scott Bardoo-Sandmon, bora Dee. 31 183A 

V Jane Chariotte Bordoii'SandmoD, born Not 19. 183A 
Jane, Lady Bordoa, died 31ay 0 18U i Sir Thoenn Bordoo died 
Joly 3A 183A 


^ -d «o« oaf a dbapitcr, twiiu atiD-bortL 
XITL A ekSd, rtlU bora. 

■Sriniam Scott, of Nr»eaftl*.oa Tyne Iloastmaa, died Not A 17"A aged 7f 
ytara. Jane, Mrt. Soott, died July lA 1800, aged 91 year*. 


TbU Genealogknl TobU of the FamDy of Lord ChaoeeUor Eldwi, acn of 
■WHIlam Scott of Nmea*le.on Tyne Koostmn, ewtalna, to tba be*t 
of my fcitcnrledge InformatK* and belief, a frw account of tb* aald 
W llTkm Scott of NrrcacUe-OQ Tyne TToostiaan, and of aH the if 
tceodanti of hla body Uvfoily begotten, and of all tnarriage* eootiaetfJ 
by than. 
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